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IN MEMORIAM: RICHARD C. McGREGOR 
ORNITHOLOGIST OF THE PHILIPPINES 


BY JOSEPH GRINNELL 
Plate 7 


RicHarp Crittenden McGregor was born in Sydney, Australia, on 
February 24, 1871. He died in Manila, Philippine Islands, December 30, 
1936, thus passed sixty-five years of age. At the time of his death he was 
editor of the ‘Philippine Journal of Science’ and Chief of the Publicity 
Division of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce. He had been 
connected with the Bureau of Science practically continuously since its 
establishment in 1902, thus over a period of nearly thirty-five years. While 
during most of this period carrying the title of Ornithologist, he served frem 
time to time alse as Acting Director; but he avoided executive advance- 
ment, always preferring to expend his outside time and energy in pursuit 
of his major field of interest, ornithology. 

When McGregor was one year old his father was killed in an accident. 
His mother, Charlotte Crittenden McGregor, had been born in Rochester, 
New York, in 1841. Until her death shortly after he entered Stanford 
University, the two were inseparable companions. They had come to 
California in the 1880’s, living first, it seems, at Santa Cruz. Then there 
was a period of residence in Denver, Colorado, where they lived with his 
grandfather. There he attended high school, from which he graduated in 
1893. At Stanford, according to the Registrar’s records, McGregor matric- 
ulated in the academic year 1893-94. His attendance was interrupted, for 
example, by his fish-collecting trip to Panama, in 1896, with a group of 
Stanford zoologists and by his joining one of the A. W. Anthony expedi- 
tions to Lower California in 1897, so that he did not receive his A.B. degree 
until September, 1898. His degree was received in Philosophy, although 
he had started out in Zoology. Rumor has it that he and his major profes- 
sor in the latter subject failed to agree in certain matters; and McGregor 
had a will of his own! Years later, after his achievements in the Philippines 
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had become widely recognized, he was accorded an honorary Master’s 
degree. 

Happily, a glimpse of an early segment of McGregor’s life and an ap- 
praisal of his character ar.‘ available from an authoritative source. Wilfred 
H. Osgood was one of that earliest group of students who matriculated at 
the newly founded University at Palo Alto, and he contributes to this 
biography the following reminiscences of those college years. 

“T first met McGregor in 1894 on an opening day in the zoological labora- 
tory of Stanford University. Among strange boys, we came together as if 
by magnetism. We worked at adjoining tables dissecting earthworms and 
crayfishes or cutting sections of chick embryos; but any conversation was 
always of birds and outdoor zoology, with the implication that a course in 
college zoology was perhaps necessary and important but comparatively 
no fun. He gave me quite a shock one day when he said bluntly that he 
cared nothing whatever for science as such, that he liked birds better than 
anything in the world and that was all there was to it for him. At that 
time, cytology and embryology were in the ascendancy and experimental 
zoology and genetics had scarcely begun. However, he didn’t quite mean 
all he said, for he worked with great enthusiasm in the laboratory and 
easily extended his love for birds to other animals. 

“We found as our seniors in the same laboratory two especially congenial 
spirits in John Van Denburgh and Flora Hartley (Greene). This was at the 
time the Cooper Ornithological Club was in its infancy, and within a week 
McGregor was staying the night with me at my home in San José to attend 
his first meeting. He was slightly older than the rest of us and much more 
experienced, so he was looked upon as a great acquisition. Largely through 
him, Walter Bryant, A. W. Anthony, and other still older men became 
interested in the Club and we began to feel established and confident. Up 
to that time our small numbers and our consciousness that we were only 
juvenile egg-collectors gave us a feeling of uncertainty and modesty. We 
all knew what we wanted to do, but we didn’t know how to do it. McGregor 
then, at just the right time, supplied a good deal which none of the rest of 
us had. Already he was an accomplished bird-skinner and had a consider- 
able private collection of skins, including many species from Colorado and 
Florida which were unfamiliar to us. Both he and Bryant gave us instruc- 
tion in making skins and, thereafter, a number of us definitely graduated 
from the egg-collecting stage of our careers. 

“ As a young man, McGregor was fun-loving and was endowed with those 
intangible qualities usually summarized as charm. Everybody ‘liked’ him. 
At my home in San José, where he was a frequent visitor, he was called 
‘Little Mac’ or ‘Dickie’ by members of my family, who usually referred to 
my other friends derisively as ‘those bird-eggers.’ At one of the San José 
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meetings of the Cooper Club I remember that McGregor was missed about 
midway of the program. Having heard some suspicious sounds, I threw 
open a door leading to an adjoining room, when the whole meeting was 
greatly amused to see him in there gaily dancing with my oldest sister. 

“Just before I knew him, McGregor had been living with his widowed 
mother in a most charming relation in which he collected and studied birds 
while she occupied herself in exercising a talent for painting. In a few 
instances she made small ornithological drawings for him. They were de- 
voted to each other and moved about somewhat, from Florida to Santa 
Cruz, California, and then to Colorado; and when he came to Stanford she 
came with him, but she passed away soon after. I don’t remember mention 
of his father, but I met his mother who impressed me as a very frail but 
charming and cultivated woman. In Colorado, he seems to have been 
acquainted with most of the ornithologists of that State, and I remember 
his speaking warmly of Fred Dille, C. E. Aiken, W. G. Smith, and others. 

“The only collecting trip I remember taking with McGregor was to Pine 
Ridge, in the Coast Range southeast of San José, where he was to collect 
birds and fishes while I trapped for small mammals. It was an ill-fated 
expedition in which a balky horse, an overturned buggy, and poor collecting 
conditions were features, but it served as the subject of many a quip in 
later days. He had a delicate sense of humor and was always a delightful 
companion. He was given to strong attachments in which he displayed 
more downright affection than is usual with boys. He never gave up a 
friend, but always had someone who took a particular place. For a time he 
and I were almost inseparable. Then he was intimate with John Van 
Denburgh and then with Theodore Hoover.” 

As recording the friendship last alluded to by Dr. Osgood, we have in 
our check-list of Californian birds, Dendroica coronata hoovert McGregor, 
a western race of the Myrtle Warbler. 

The results of MeGregor’s early collecting, in Colorado, various parts of 
California, in Lower California, Hawaii and Alaska, are now widely dis- 
tributed through the major museums of America. The type specimens of 
the new birds he named from America he wisely at once placed on deposit 
in the U. S. National Museum; thence, ultimately, they went to the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. Already in the late 1890’s, McGregor 
had decided to specialize on the fringillids. Representatives of other 
families that he collected, he exchanged for fringillids, sold, or gave away to 
interested bird students. Eventually, after becoming thoroughly estab- 
lished in the Philippines, McGregor sold his American collection of 2500 
skins, nearly all finches, to Jonathan Dwight, Jr. This transaction took 
place in March, 1913. The collection had been stored in Palo Alto, and 
McGregor asked me to see to its packing and shipment, which I did, send- 
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ing Charles D. Holliger down from Berkeley to do the job. The Dwight 
birds are now, of course, part of the great collection at the American Mu- 
seum. Only one, I think, of McGregor’s types is not now in New York 
City,—that of the non-fringillid, Dendroica coronata hooveri, which was 
presented to Theodore J. Hoover and went with the latter’s collection by 
gift to the California Academy of Sciences. 

McGregor’s summer-time trips to Alaska in 1900 and 1901 were made 
when attached to the U.S.S. ‘Pathfinder.’ After the second of these seasons 
this famous ‘cutter’ was ordered to proceed to Manila, from which it has 
never returned. On the way, between Japan and the Philippines, a Calliope 
flew aboard, and McGregor collected and stuffed it. As soon as he got to 
Manila, he took the bird to Dean C. Worcester, whose well-known interest 
in ornithology prompted quick action on his part in employing McGregor 
as collector. At first, the latter worked in a small house in the rear of 
Worcester’s house. David P. Barrows was then Chief of the Bureau of 
Ethnology and took interest in McGregor’s advancement in position and 
equipment, so that before long he was well established. [For this bit of his 
early Philippine history, gotten from McGregor himself in 1930, I am in- 
debted to Major L. L. Gardner.] 

McGregor was an excellent correspondent. I prize highly my long series 
of letters from him, beginning in 1897. The extreme accuracy he observed 
in all matters relating to his ornithology and to his editorial vocation ex- 
tended to his own handwriting. The letters may be read as effortlessly as 
one reads pages of clear typewriting. 

The idea of incorporating the Cooper Ornithological Club was in the air 
as long ago as 1901. McGregor writes under date February 23, that he will 
bring a lawyer friend to the next meeting, and urges that I “bring Hoover 
if you can snare him.” After the death of Chester Barlow in November, 
1902, deeply mourned by McGregor in common with all others who had 
enjoyed his cheerful companionship, the latter writes: “We will miss him 
indeed. Save the ‘Condor’ if you can. It was Barlow’s great interest and 
it would be a pity that it go under. . . . There is such a dead load of 
work that doesn’t show. If I were there I would be into it with both feet. 
I send you and Fisher my very best wishes. Pe 

McGregor returned to California late in 1905, in part “to do a little fish 
work for Dr. Jordan.” But by February 11, 1906, he was on his way back 
to Manila, to resume his official and ornithological work there. By August 
27 of the latter year he had visited the island of Bohol, finishing “a very 
satisfactory job” there and getting “about 140 species where there were 
only 55 recorded before.” But once in a while nostalgia gets him. “I 
would like to see a Cactus Wren or a Road-runner. These birds here are 
mostly so wrong I feel uncomfortable.” “I don’t enjoy these birds near as 
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much as I would a good bunch of sparrows” (September 15, 1907). Yet, 
on another occasion (1911), he writes that “they [friends] once offered to 
try to get me a place in the Brooklyn Museum under Lucas. I like Lucas 
and it would be fine to be near Washington, Philadelphia, ete.; but I am too 
long wild; I like to get into new places. Think of the unexplored parts of 
the Philippine Islands, and the ripe, juicy regions near-by! No U. S. for 
~~ ee 

The American Ornithologists’ Union at its annual meeting in December, 
1907, elected McGregor a Fellow of that organization. With characterist*c 
self-depreciation, he wrote me under date March 8, 1908: “I received my 
notice from [Secretary John H.] Sage before your letter came. . . . It 
was a great surprise to me and I still wonder at the action, particularly as 
I am practically out of the American field. . . . I am greatly pleased, 
as it shows I must have some good friends in the A. O. U.” 

On the A. O. U. ‘Check-list,’ Carpodacus megregori Anthony, from San 
Benito Islands, Lower California, commemorates his name and also the 
fact of his visiting that part of Mexico in 1897 in company of A. W. Anthony 
and Henry B. Kaeding. Incidentally, a marine fish from Panama is named 
Halichaeres macgregori Gilbert and Starks. 

In his various letters from Manila, McGregor shows that he is keeping 
track as best he may with “questions of the day.” In 1902 he says: “I 
wonder what Sharpe and others across the water will say when they see your 
list with Tyrannus tyrannus tyrannus. . . . They certainly don’t 
understand subspecies as we do. I mean their ideas are different.” 

In 1916, he is concerned over trends in economic ornithology. He is 
undertaking some local work in that field himself, and is not sure of its 
worthiness. “I think that the whole trouble is that the problem is too 
complex; with few exceptions, I don’t believe the information [from stomach 
examinations] regarding a given species can be made of practical use. If a 
man steals a ham we jug him, no matter how much good he may do on the 
other 364 days of the year. If we dealt with birds . . . in the same 
way there would be some use in proving that they eat cultivated grain or 
fruit. But it can’t be handled that way. - 

In 1919, McGregor writes: “I am glad to see you attack the monotypic 
genus idea as exhibited in its most rabid form by Mathews. I am willing to 
split species to any extent they can be used, but I can see no use in further 
division of genera. ” In the same year he argues strongly for 
giving up the trinomial altogether—employing the purely binomial con- 
struction of name for all forms recognizable at all. 

Ornithologically inclined visitors to the Philippines were always warmly 
and helpfully weleomed by McGregor; testimony to this effect is afforded in 
my correspondence with a number of people. And McGregor, in turn, se- 
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questered most of the time as he was, from ornithological contacts, greatly 
valued such visits. Under date October 29, 1926, he writes: “Dr. Casey 
Wood has been here for nearly a month. I am enjoying him very much.” 
On September 9, 1927: “I am having lots of fun here with Capt. [now 
Major] L. L. Gardner; we get out twice a month, the only two Sundays that 
he is off duty.” And again (October 29, 1929): “I am pleased to be a co- 
author with Gardner because I think a lot of him and he is going a long 
way.” Captain L. R. Wolfe was another American whose sojourn in the 
Philippines meant much to McGregor. 

It was my fortune, on August 23, 1927, to write a letter introducing The 
Marquess Hachisuka to McGregor. This was on the eve of Hachisuka’s 
first visit to the Philippines, a visit which initiated his deep interest in the 
avifauna of the archipelago; and there eventually resulted Hachisuka’s 
admirably illustrated, four-volume work, “The Birds of the Philippine 
Islands.’ In Part I, in course of a historical review of the ornithology of 
the islands, Hachisuka renders full praise to McGregor on score of the 
fundamental soundness of the latter’s systematic work as well as on other 
scores. Incidentally, Hachisuka finds that McGregor named thirty-nine 
new kinds of Philippine birds; of these, four forms are now rated as full 
species. Also, he named two new genera. LEdolisoma mcgregori (Mearns) 
from Mindanao was named after him. 

In his official work in the Philippine Bureau of Science, McGregor be- 
came more and more closely occupied with the editorial function. Latterly 
he was managing editor of the ‘Journal’ as well as informally editor of many 
less regular contributions from the Bureau. And with many contributors 
not superiorly qualified to write in the English language, this must have 
been an extraordinary chore! On June 13, 1923, he writes me: “I haven’t 
looked at a bird for years, it seems, as there is always some MS. that needs 
to be combed.” His official associate, Eduardo R. Alvarado, writes (Memo- 
rial Supplement to “The Philippine Journal of Science,’ vol. 62, 1937): “I 
had the privilege of working with him for the last four years, and during 
this intimate association I have come to realize that a man can be great 
without the pomposity and popular acclaim that generally accompany 
modern greatness. For McGregor was great in his own modest and un- 


obtrusive way. . . . He devoted the last half of his life to a field of 
human endeavor not appreciated and almost unknown in this country— 
scientific journalism. . . . Every page of the ‘Journal’ bears the stamp 


of McGregorian simplicity, thoroughness, scientific accuracy, and pains- 
taking labor.” Combined with these essential qualities of an editor, so well 
defined by Alvarado, were still rarer qualities: “Human understanding in 
dealing with his co-workers; keen sense of modesty; . . . serenity, 
fortitude and sense of humor under adversity.” 
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Under date July 20, 1903, McGregor wrote me: “Dr. Jordan once said 
that mediocre men went into places where the standard was lower than 
where they failed, and found their place. I guess that’s me.” A wisely 
prophetic comment, as his career unfolded itself. 

I have experienced much difficulty in obtaining a photograph of McGregor 
to go with the present memorial. Major Gardner tells me that he very much 
doubts that McGregor had ever had any formal photograph taken of him- 
self, at least he had not in the last twenty years. This again illustrates the 
tendency in the man to avoid publicity. The picture presented as part of 
the present memorial is the best one I have seen out of numerous snap- 
shots taken by friends. It was furnished me by Professor Canuto G. 
Manuel of Manila, who had it enlarged from a group photograph taken 
more than fifteen years ago. 

Of McGregor’s long series of published contributions as catalogued at 
the end of this memorial, the one most widely valued and constantly used 
not only in the Philippines but no doubt in museums all over the world, is 
his ‘Manual of Philippine Birds.’ As The Marquess Hachisuka says (Ibis, 
April, p. 419, 1937), this at once (1909) became the basis for all subsequent 
study of the Islands’ ornithology. Its lasting authority rested in part upon 
the exhaustive collections McGregor and his native assistants had industri- 
ously and discriminatingly gathered during the preceding eight years since 
his first arrival in Manila. 

Indicative of an irrepressibly active mind, a huge amount of mental 
labor is represented in McGregor’s ‘Index to the Genera of Birds,’ pub- 
lished in 1920. This is, of course, of world scope, and in its 180 octavo 
pages there are included 8839 names and some 24,000 references. Meticu- 
lous accuracy is a proven quality of this contribution. “W. S.” reviews it 
in ‘The Auk’ (vol. 37, p. 471, 1920) and says: “A recent letter from the 
author states that his editorial duties seriously interfere with his ornithologi- 
cal research work, but if his time and opportunities permit only of the prepa- 
ration of such valuable compilations as the one before us he need have no 
fear of being charged with neglecting his favorite science. Anyone who has 
had experience with the dreary monotony of compiling a list or index will 
fully appreciate the labor involved in Mr. MecGregor’s modest publication 
and will recognize the indebtedness that all those interested in systematic 
ornithology must feel toward him for his helpful work. McGregor’s ‘Index’ 
will henceforth take the place of the familiar ‘Waterhouse’ [Index Generum 
Avium,’ 1889], and the fact that a publication of this sort bears the imprint 
of Manila is a tribute to the good judgment of those who direct the Philip- 
pine Bureau of Science.’ In this nomenclatorial work of his, McGregor 
through correspondence received much important help from the late 
Charles W. Richmond, at that time America’s foremost authority in that 
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— province of research. On October 14, 1920, the former writes 
: “IT have just received a very kind letter from Doctor Richmond. 

I Liebe some day that I can meet him and tell him in person how much I 

appreciate the help he has given me.” 

The appended bibliography of 137 titles has been gathered by the present 
writer first-hand; each and every item has been taken by him from the 
original source, with pains for accuracy. But it is unsafe to claim complete- 
ness in such an undertaking. Moreover, rumor has it that McGregor left 
at least one unpublished manuscript, likely yet to be printed in Manila. It 
will be seen that a period of forty-five years was covered; the titles and cita- 
tions give a pretty definite idea of McGregor’s trends of interest and the 
theaters of his activities during that long period. It is clear that his college 
training at Stanford where systematic zoology was then fostered, and his 
few years of field work and writing concerning west-American birds in an 
arena where rivalries were keen and wits thereby sharpened, all together 
gave him the best possible background from which to launch work in an 
entirely new region. Arriving in the Philippines, with then modern methods 
and ideas at his command, with ability to plan long-time productive pro- 
grams of exploration, and with tireless resolve to put these programs through 
to completion, McGregor found his niche and occupied it with almost 
unique success. From first to last, Richard McGregor was consistently an 
ornithologist. And the essential segment of world ornithology which he 
contributed pertained to the Philippine Islands. Ever will his name and 
that of this region be associated in the annals of natural science. 


Norte.—In assembling materials for this memorial, I had available an abundance 
of correspondence, which my wife, Hilda Wood Grinnell, went through and abstracted 
for me. Then I had essential helps from McGregor’s junior colleague in the Philip- 
pines, Professor Canuto G. Manuel, and from The Marquess Hachisuka whose own 
work in those islands gives him authority to speak in technical matters. Addi- 
tionally, I received very much in the way of reminiscence from Major Leon L. 
Gardner, Captain Lloyd R. Wolfe and Doctor Wilfred H. Osgood.—J. G. 
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NESTING OF VIRGINIA’S WARBLER 
BY ALFRED M. BAILEY AND ROBERT J. NIEDRACH 
Plate 8 


THE suimmer home of Virginia’s Warbler (Vermivora virginiae) in the 
eastern portion of Colorado seems to be restricted to the Transition Zone. 
In the early spring when they first arrive from the south, they may be found 
along the cottonwood creek-bottoms of the prairies in company with other 
migrants, but after the first leaves of the scrub oaks appear, they are seldom 
found away from their favorite habitat. In the broken prairie where the 
yellow pines have taken their stand upon the crest of the tableland, and in 
the rocky canyons clothed with the scraggly scrub oaks slipping down to 
narrow g7ass-grown creek-bottoms, Virginia’s Warbler chooses its nesting 
grounds. 

Plants seem to burst into life during the early weeks in May. The worn 
limestone and conglomerate boulders have long been jutting out from among 
the gaunt bare areas of tangled scrub oaks, whose dead leaves of the year 
before still rustle with every breeze. The walls of the valleys are gray- 
brown; only the male Spurred Towhees sing from the tips of these shrub- 
like trees, while the inconspicuous Virginia’s Warblers seem to have faith 
that better times are coming. But warm rains and Colorado sunshine per- 
form miracles overnight. The flowers of the scrub oaks tinge the hillsides 
with a greenish-yellow bloom; the green of bursting leaves and grasses soon 
blends with the nodding blossoms of the pasque-flower; the beautiful pink 
plume sways on the hillside, and yellow blossoms of the Oregon grape thrust 
forth among the holly-like leaves, making one think of flowering Christmas 
wreaths. It is then that the Virginia’s Warblers are at the height of their 
activity. Their colors are the grays and yellows of the new vegetation. 
The males perch among scrub-oak branches and yellow pines, where they 
are usually concealed, and do their utmost to outsing their towhee neighbors. 
Their song is much like that of the Yellow Warbler. The females seem to 
pay scant attention for they are busily engaged in gathering root fibers to 
line their nesting cavities. It is fairly easy to discover a nesting site at this 
time, for vegetation is still dwarfed, and the birds may be watched from a 
distance as they carry material to build their ground nest among the roots 
of the scraggly growth. In a few days’ time the nest is completely concealed 
by fast-growing vegetation, and then it is a fortunate person, indeed, who 
discovers the eggs of this secretive little warbler. 

We have known Virginia’s Warbler for many years and have liked to 
roam along the broken canyon walls searching for it, but we have found 
very few nests. Spring comes with such rapidity that before one is aware, 
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it is too late to watch the warblers at their construction work. Although it 
is such a common bird, we have found but one set of eggs, beautiful white 
ones with a ring of chestnut dots upon the larger end. We have had to be 
content, for the most part, in watching the adults, and listening to them 
scold, as the constant monotonous chitting of the pair most concerned is 
passed on by other pairs in the same canyon. It is surprising how difficult 
they are to see, even when close at hand, as their dull-gray feathers blend 
with the shadows. When the observer is content to rest and watch, hoping 
the birds will reveal a nesting site near at hand, they seem equally content 
to sit and watch, and in the end it is usually the bird that has the most 
patience. Later, however, after the young are hatched, the photographer is 
more likely to find a nest, for the adults are busy at all hours carrying the 
large caterpillars that feed upon the leaves of the scrub oaks. The hatching 
time of many species of Colorado birds seems to coincide with an abundance 
of larvae feeding upon plants among which the birds are nesting. We have 
noticed time and again, that pests are numerous upon the vegetation when 
fledglings are in the nest, but a few weeks later, after the little fellows have 
taken wing and are able to move to other parts, the caterpillars have gone 
into the pupa stage. Probably this is just a coincidence, but we have often 
commented upon it. Be that as it may, a warbler with beak crammed with 
wriggling larvae is evidence enough that a nest is somewhere in the near 
vicinity, and a bird dropping into a tangled growth will usually reveal its 
location. 

Again, when one is prowling along brushy hillsides with other affairs in 
mind, he will sometimes flush incubating birds under foot. The first family 
we photographed was found in such a manner on June 5, 1935. The female 
continued to brood her small young until a descending foot brushed the 
entrance to her nesting depression; there was a little call of alarm and a 
flutter of wings as she departed, revealing the site, and we had our first op- 
portunity to film a Virginia’s Warbler. As the location of the nest was not 
suitable for the erection of a photographer’s blind, we fastened our motion- 
camera within four feet of the young, concealed it with green oak leaves 
and worked the shutter with a string. We reclined thirty feet away and 
watched our adults with glasses; they were concerned, and scolded contin- 
uously, but did not drop a caterpillar during the process. The male would 
cease his scolding occasionally to give his song, flashing his tail sidewise in 
characteristic manner. Finally the female worked her way to the ground 
by a circuitous route and with one eye on us, slowly approached the nest. 
As she came within the field of the camera, we pulled the string but at the 
first movement of the film, she sprang into the air. It was only after many 
attempts, with long intermissions, that we finally made a picture record of 
our quiet-colored, nervous little warbler feeding her young. 
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This past season, while photographing a Cooper’s Hawk, from a blind 
high in a yellow pine, we enjoyed the spring song of the Virginia’s Warblers. 
They seem to revel in singing late into the season. The second week in 
June we saw a pair of birds carrying caterpillars and so, whenever our hawks 
were away from their nest, we watched the dense thickets for our warblers. 
On the 17th the young were large enough to keep the adults busy, and we 
finally located the nesting cavity among the roots of a scrub oak. It was 
beautifully concealed and contained four young birds all dressed to go into 
the world. They were fully feathered and closely resembled the female; we 
realized the youngsters would probably leave the nest if disturbed, so we 
erected a blind with as little commotion as possible, tied the branches aside 
to allow light to filter in, and hoped the warblers would take kindly to our 
hiding-place. It did not take the female long to become accustomed to the 
blind for within twenty minutes she was hanging head down from a small 
branch, passing caterpillars to eager youngsters. But she flushed when the 
camera was started and refused to come to the nest during the next two 
hours, although she sat within a few feet, continuously chitting as she eyed 
the shelter. 

The blind was left overnight and the warblers seemed well satisfied the 
next morning for they came readily to feed their large young. We observed 
them for some time without attempting to make photographs and found 
that both adults shared the work, averaging a trip every six minutes. But 
when we tried to take motion-film they objected; they were dignified about 
their scolding, but were persistent in their refusal to pose near the nest. 
They showed plainly that they realized someone was concealed behind the 
canvas. Occasionally one would dart in and drop a wriggling caterpillar 
into a wide-open mouth, but the performance was always too fast to make 
a satisfactory motion-film. We had to be satisfied with still shots—rather 
poor ones to be sure, for the intense light overexposed the vegetation about 
the nest and we could not hope to cut into the deep shadows. The young 
were taken from their nest and held in hand that we might have a pictorial 
record of our visit. The adults did not take kindly to our efforts; they 
scolded and darted near, occasionally fluttering to the ground with out- 
stretched wings and piteous cries, feigning injury as do many other birds. 
Our young birds were not friendly and posed under protest. When re- 
placed in their nest, they promptly took wing, following their anxious 
parents down the brush-covered hillside. Our efforts to secure a photo- 
graphic story were none too successful, but at least we had had a chance to 
visit this common, but little-known warbler and had learned something of 
its housekeeping among the Colorado scrub oaks. 


Colorado Museum of Natural History 
Denver, Colorado 
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SYSTEMATIC POSITION OF THE GENUS CICCABA WAGLER 
BY JAMES L. PETERS 


Durinc the preparation of the manuscript covering the Strigiformes for 
the next (fourth) volume of my ‘Checklist,’ some delay has ensued by rea- 
son of the large amount of compilation and the very little original research 
during the last fifty or seventy-five years on this interesting and difficult 
group of birds. It has been necessary to take an entirely fresh start; to see 
what generic characters of value could be used in place of the greatly over- 
valued characters of feathering on toes and tarsi; to examine the ear struc- 
ture of all the recognized genera and of practically all the species in an 
effort to check up their systematic position by means of the very valuable 
but generally disregarded external ear characters. Naturally many in- 
stances have turned up of species in the wrong genus and even of genera in 
wrong subfamilies. Since the present paper deals with the result of my 
studies of the genera Ciccaba and Strix, which, as will presently be shown, 
belong in different subfamilies it may be well to give a brief review of the 
subfamily concepts with references to pertinent literature. 

Considering the Barn Owls as constituting a distinct family, Tytonidae, 
we find the true owls, Strigidae, made up of two subfamilies, Buboninae 
and Striginae, separated on the basis of the structure of the external ear. 
In the second volume of the ‘Catalogue of Birds in the British Museum,’ 
1875, page 2, Sharpe defined the subfamilies as follows:— 

“a Ear conch not larger than the eye, without an operculum; facial dise unequal, 
the portion below the eye being always much greater than the area above the 
latter sess 00 5 5 Buboninae. 

“b Ear conch much larger than the eye, with very large operculum shutting in the 
ear; facial disc always distinct and extending as far above the eye as it does 
re ers Ou eae Syrniinae” [= Striginae]. 


Coues (‘Key to North American Birds,’ ed. 2, pp. 502-503, 1884) indi- 
cated that it might prove advisable to make the features pointed out by 
Sharpe the basis of two subfamilies, but was not inclined to do so himself 
at that time; in the fifth edition of his ‘Key’ which appeared in 1903, how- 
ever, he definitely accepted the two subfamilies in question. 

In the first volume of the ‘Hand-list of Birds’ (1899, pp. 280-300) Sharpe 
divided the Bubonidae (i.e., Strigidae) into no less than six subfamilies, 
basing his arrangement chiefly on a paper by Pycraft that appeared in the 
Transactions of the Linnean Society of London, (2), Zool., 7: pp. 223-275, 
pls. 24-29, 1898. In this paper Pycraft chiefly made use of the pterylosis 
of some twenty species available to him in preparing a key and systematic 
sequence of nine or ten genera of “ Asionidae;” he did not go below the 
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family in his classification, but Sharpe, a year later, following Pycraft’s 
general outline, interpolated the genera that Pycraft did not deal with, in 
the places where he thought they should go and then divided the whole 
into six subfamilies. This arrangement produced such strange bed-fellows 
as Nyctala and Surnia in the same subfamily, and Asio separated from its 
nearest relations by a dozen or more genera to which it is not related. 
Ridgway (Bull. U. S. Nat. Mus., no. 50, pt. 6, pp. 619-622, 1914) thus 
analyzed the two subfamilies in the “Key to the American genera of 
Bubonidae”’: 
“a External ear-opening extremely large, its vertical axis equal to at least half the 
greatest height of skull, crossed by a median ligament or bridge, its margin 
(at least the anterior one) produced into a dermal flap of greater or less width. 
“aa External ear-opening relatively small, its vertical axis much less than half of 
the greatest height of skull, not crossed by a ligamentous bridge nor with 
margin developed into a dermal flap.” 


Ridgway did not actually differentiate the two major subdivisions as 
subfamilies, in his key, but since he was not given to recognizing sub- 
families, this is of no great importance, since his main heads coincide with 
the subfamily limits, so far as American owls go, as laid down by Sharpe. 

The best account of the external ear and cranium of owls, as exemplified 
in certain holarctic genera and palaearctic species (Surnia, Nyctea; Bubo 
bubo, Asio flammeus, A. otus, Strix aluco, S. uralense, S. lapponica, Aegolius 
tengmalmi and Glaucidium passerinum), is by Collett (Forh. Vidensk.-Selsk. 
Christiania, 1881, no. 3, pp. 1-38, pls. 1-3); an English translation, edited 
by Shufeldt, appeared in ‘Journal of Morphology,’ 18, pp. 119-176, pls. 
15-20, 1900. Professor Collett’s paper, originally published in Norwegian, 
is a most valuable contribution and it is a source of regret that its scope is 
not wider; ornithologists owe a debt to the memory of Dr. Shufeldt for 
rendering it more generally available. 

With these preliminary remarks I pass now to the chief purpose of this 
paper: the systematic position of the genus Ciccaba and remarks on certain 
other species of owls. In 1932, Leon Kelso published a privately printed 
brochure of forty-seven pages entitled ‘A synopsis of the American Wood 
Owls of the genus Ciccaba’ (Lancaster, Pennsylvania; The Intelligencer 
Printing Co.). In this publication he has brought up to date the nomen- 
clature, description, synonymy and ranges of this group of tropical American 
owls. For the history of the development of the genus Ciccaba, which was 
originally established by Johannes Wagler in Oken’s ‘Isis,’ 1832, column 
1222, with Striz huhula Daudin, as its monotypic type, one must go back 
to Bonaparte (Rev. et Mag. Zool., (2), 6: 541, 1854); Sclater and Salvin 
(‘Nomenclator Avium Neotropicalium,’ 1873); Sharpe (‘Catalogue of Birds 
in the British Museum,’ 2, 1875); Stone (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 
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1890, p. 126); Sharpe (‘Hand-list,’ 1: 295, 1899); Brabourne and Chubb 
(‘Birds of South America,’ pp. 76-77, 1912); and Ridgway (Bull. U. S. Nat. 
Mus., no. 50, pt. 6, pp. 759-768, 1914), and in addition the many shorter 
papers dealing with the owls of Central and tropical South America. Delv- 
ing thus into the works of the past, one can get an idea of the original con- 
ception of the genus, its temporary eclipse through ‘lumping’ with Syrnium 
(now known as Strix); its reinstatement; a species added here, one removed 
there; new species or subspecies described, or old ones synonymized; until 
the net result is that presented by Kelso. 

Since this work may not be generally available, I give here a brief synopsis 
which will also serve as a convenient reference. 


Genus CrccaBa Wagler 


Subgenus Ciccaba 
Ciccaba huhula (Daudin) 
Ciccaba nigrolineata (Sclater) 

Subgenus Macabra Bonaparte’ 
Ciecaba hylophila 
Ciccaba albitarsus albitarsus 
Ciccaba albitarsus goodfellowi 
Ciccaba superciliaris superciliaris 
Ciccaba superciliaris macconnelli 
Ciccaba virgata centralis 
Ciceaba virgata squamatula 
Ciccaba virgata tamaulipensis 
Ciccaba virgata virgata 
Ciccaba suinda 

Subgenus Pseudociccaba Kelso 
Ciccaba aequatorialis 
Ciccaba albogularis albogularis 
Ciccaba albogularis meridensis 


There have long been two danger signals flying that must be heeded be- 
fore Ciccaba can be fitted into its proper systematic position. In 1875, 
Sharpe regarded as congeneric with Syrnium, all the species now referred to 
Ciccaba, placing Syrnium in the subfamily Syrniinae (what is now known as 
the Striginae). In 1914, Ridgway placed Ciccaba (his diagnosis apparently 
drawn only from the Central American forms) in the subfamily Buboninae. 
Thus the general conception of the genus Ciccaba has come to mean merely 
a moderate-sized tropical American owl with feathered tarsi, bare toes and 
no well-developed or prominent ear tufts, all this in spite of the conflicting 
statements as to the systematic position of the genus that might well have 





| Kelso later found that the type of Macabra Bonaparte is Syrnium macabrum Bonaparte 
(= Syrnium albogulare Cassin) by tautonymy and proposed Tacitathena as a new subgenus 
with Striz hylophila Temminck as type. 
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aroused the suspicion that several quite unrelated species were included in it. 

I have been able to examine the external ear structure of all the species 
commonly referred to Ciccaba, as well as that of all the other genera and 
many of the species of owls. While it is extremely easy when handling an 
owl in the flesh or as a well-prepared alcoholic, to examine the external ear 
structure and decide whether the specimen is bubonine or strigine, it is 
difficult even to find the ear opening in some skins; in other cases distortion 
in drying or damage in preparation renders an investigation of the structure 
unsatisfactory. The much more complex structure of the external ear in 
the Striginae is particularly susceptible to damage during preparation. In 
the absence of suitable fresh or alcoholic material, I have examined a con- 
siderable number of skins, selecting those that showed the external ear 
structure satisfactorily. Thus when a suitable series of any given species 
was found to possess only a simple small ear orifice, it has been assumed that 
the species was surely bubonine, and when another species uniformly pos- 
sessed a large ear opening with the dermal flap demonstrable, I felt safe in 
assuming strigine relationships. This rather protracted examination has 
shown that hylophila must be removed from the genus Ciccaba altogether; 
it is not a Ciccaba at all, but a member of the genus Striz. The three speci- 
mens of this rare owl that I have been privileged to examine were loaned 
through the courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History. All 
three show clearly the large asymmetrical ear openings, with anterior dermal 
flaps just as in Strix aluco, S. varia, S. occidentalis and S. fulvescens, and I 
have not the slightest hesitation about removing it to Striz. Tacitathena 
Kelso and Kelso (Biol. Leafl., no. 7, January 15, 1937), which was erected 
as a subgenus with Strix hylophila Temminck as type, must henceforth be 
cited in the synonymy of Striz Linnaeus, unless a separation from that 
genus can be made. 

Examination of the remaining forms has shown that all of them are 
bubonine, though not all are congeneric. C. albogularis and C. aequatorialis 
agree with Ciccaba in having bare toes, but here the resemblance ceases. 
Both birds have the distal portion of the tarsus bare as in certain neotropical 
species of Otus, both have a pair of short, rounded ear tufts partly concealed 
by the long, lax plumage of the head, and both have the frontal bristles 
much developed, reaching to the tip of the bill or beyond; furthermore the 
external ear openings are very small, simple and practically symmetrical. 
In all these respects both albogularis and aequatorialis agree with Otus, 
particularly with 0. vermiculatus, and I have no hesitation in removing 
both these birds to Otus, placing them next to O. vermiculatus. Carriker 
(Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 87: 313, 1935) named Ciccaba minima 
from Bolivia. While I have not examined his type, from the fact that 
Mr. Zimmer showed me a specimen in the American Museum agreeing with 
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Carriker’s original description in which he states that the nearest ally of 
minima is C’. aequatorialis and notes the resemblance to Otus, it would seem 
that Carriker’s new species also can be safely transferred to that genus, 
and need not be considered further in connection with Ciccaba. Further- 
more, both aequatorialis and albogularis should be regarded as conspecific, 
so the forms will stand: 

Otus albogularis meridensis (Chapman) 

Otus albogularis albogularis (Cassin) 

Otus albogularis aequatorialis (Chapman) 

Otus minima (Carriker) 

In his ‘Synopsis,’ Kelso proposed the subgenus Pseudociccaba, type, by 
original designation, albogularis, but this name must henceforward be con- 
sidered in the synonymy of Otus. Macabra was proposed. by Bonaparte in 
1854 and its type was subsequently designated by Gray as hylophila, the 
first species mentioned. It transpires, however, that another one of the 
species originally included in Macabra was Syrnium albogulare Cassin, a 
synonym of which is Syrniwm macabrum Bonaparte, 1850, hence the latter 
is automatically the tautonymie type of Macabra, since Gray’s designation 
is invalid under those circumstances. Macabra, too, must therefore go into 
the synonymy of Otus. 

The following species now remain in Ciccaba: huhula, nigrolineata, albi- 
tarsus, superciliaris, virgata and suinda. These form a group, alike in ex- 
ternal characters though of rather diverse color pattern, which may be 
defined as moderate-sized bubonine owls, having an external ear opening of 
relatively larger size than in owls of similar dimensions in that subfamily, 
these openings slightly asymmetrical with the larger orifice on the right 
side; first five primaries strongly emarginated on the inner web, fourth or 
fifth, or fourth and fifth longest; tail slightly more than one-half of wing 
(about five-eighths); frontal bristles rather stiff, the terminal filaments not 
extending beyond the tip of the upper mandible; nostril placed at the 
anterior edge of the slightly swollen cere; ear tufts absent; tarsi densely 
feathered, toes bare. 

There now remains another element to add to Ciccaba and this is Noctua 
woodfordii A. Smith (South African Quart. Journ., 1834, p. 312). This 
bird, divided into several races, inhabits the forested parts of Africa south 
of the Sahara and since 1850 has been carried in the genus now called Striz. 
Its systematic position has never been questioned and I was therefore quite 
unprepared to discover that the bird was not a strigine owl at all but a 
bubonine one, agreeing so closely with the genus Ciccaba that generic distine- 
tion does not seem to be feasible. Compared with Ciccaba virgata, which 
woodfordii most nearly approaches in size, we find the two have the same 
type of ear, virtually the same proportions of wing to tail, the same primary 
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formula, the same scoopings and sinuations on the five outer primaries, 
feathered tarsi and bare toes; with the exception of the very slightly weaker 
bill and feet of woodfordii, I am unable to detect any basis for a generic 
separation, and in my estimation this is far too slight a difference on which 
to base a genus. The removal of woodfordii from the genus Strix leaves the 
Ethiopian region without a single representative of the genus; its trans- 
fer to Ciccaba complicates the distribution of the latter and brings up the 
question whether there is an actual relationship between these American 
and African owls, or whether there exists merely a case of convergence. 

It may be of interest in this connection to point out another case in the 
same category. Bubo lettii Biittikofer which inhabits the West African 
forest region has been placed sometimes in Bubo, sometimes in Otus, and 
finally came to rest in the monotypic genus Jubula proposed for it by Bates 
(Bull. British Ornith. Club, 49: 90, 1929). While the bird is clearly neither 
a Bubo nor an Otus it might just as well have been transferred to the Neo- 
tropical genus Lophostrix Lesson instead of being placed in a monotypic 
genus. In fact, the only possible justification that I can find for maintain- 
ing Jubula is the fact that the ear openings are smaller than in Lophostriz; 
similarly, woodfordii has smaller orifices than virgata, nevertheless I should 
never deliberately propose a new generic name for the former on this 
character alone. 

As I now understand Ciccaba, it would seem that the specific limits are 
too narrow, and that if they were broadened a better idea of the relation- 
ships within the group could be obtained. C. virgata, C. superciliaris and 
C. suinda' are without doubt representative forms and should be united as 
a single species ranging from northern Mexico to southern Brazil and 
Paraguay. In parts of South America this species has a red phase that 
appears to be entirely absent in Central America and northwestern South 
America. C. huhula and C. nigrolineata are closely allied representative 
species of the same size and proportions, but certain features of their mark- 
ings are so dissimilar that I should hesitate to consider them conspecific. 
C. albitarsus bears a very strong superficial resemblance to Strix hylophila, 
but may be readily distinguished, even without examining the ear structure, 
by having the basal phalanges of the toes entirely bare (feathered in hylo- 
phila) and the distal portion of the outer primaries plain dusky or with 
only a few obsolete paler spots (instead of regularly barred with buffy). 

If these proposed changes are accepted, the genus Ciccaba Wagler will 
stand as follows: 





1 Kelso and Kelso (Biol. Leafl., no. 4, p. 39, 1934) have shown very satisfactorily, that 
Striz suinda Vieillot is really not applicable to a Wood Owl, but is certainly the earliest name 
for the southern South American race of Asio flammeus, and has many years priority over 
breviauris Schlegel. Syrnium borellianum Bertoni will replace Ciccaba suinda of authors, not 
of Vieillot. 
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Ciccaba virgata tamaulipensis Phillips 
Ciecaba virgata squamulata (Bonaparte)! 
Ciccaba virgata centralis Griscom 
Ciccaba virgata virgata (Cassin) 

Ciceaba virgata macconnelli Chubb 
Ciccaba virgata superciliaris (Pelzeln) 
Ciccaba virgata borelliana (Bertoni) 
Ciccaba nigrolineata Sclater 

Ciccaba huhula (Daudin) 

Ciccaba albitarsus albitarsus (Sclater) 
Ciccaba albitarsus goodfellowi Chubb 
Ciccaba woodfordii umbrina (Heuglin) 
Ciecaba woodfordii nigricantius (Sharpe) 
Ciccaba woodfordii bohndorffi (Sharpe) 
Ciccaba woodfordii nuchalis (Sharpe) 
Ciccaba woodfordii woodfordii (A. Smith) 
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Syrnium suahelicum and Syrnium sansibaricum, both described by 
Reichenow (in Werther’s ‘Die mitt]. Hochlinde nérdl. Deutsch-Ost-Afr.,’ 
p. 272, 1898) are synonymous with Ciccaba woodfordii nigricantius (Sharpe) ; 
C. w. bohndorffi (Sharpe) is doubtfully distinct from nuchalis (fide Prof. 


O. Neumann, in litt.). 


To show the difference in the size and asymmetry of the external ear 
opening in certain species of owls, the following table is appended. It must 
be borne in mind that it is not always possible exactly to determine the size 
due to various factors involved, such as the make of skin, damage in skin- 


ning or distortion in drying. 


Form Left ear 
Ciccaba virgata virgata 11 mm. 
Ciccaba virgata virgata 13.5 
Ciccaba virgata virgata 10.5 
Ciccaba virgata virgata (alcoholic) 12.5 
Ciccaba virgata centralis. a 
Ciccaba virgata squamulata. ; eee 
Ciccaba virgata superciliaris 11.5 
Ciccaba virgata macconnelli 14.5 
Ciccaba borelliana . 16 
Ciccaba huhula. 12.5 
Ciccaba nigrolineata . 12 
Ciccaba nigrolineata . on 
Ciccaba albitarsus . . 20 
Ciccaba albitarsus . Bs 
Ciccaba albitarsus . 20 
Ciceaba woodfordii nuchalis 8.8 


Right ear 


18 mm. 
17 
17 
17.3 
17 
17 
19.5 
17 
21 
20 
16.5 
20 
23 
23 
21 
13.7 





average 4 specimens. 





1 Ciccaba virgata amplonotata Kelso, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, 46: 151, 1933 (Mazatlan, 


Sinaloa) is a synonym. 
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Form Left ear Right ear 

Ciccaba woodfordii suahelica....... 9.6 12.9 
average 4 specimens. 

Ciccaba woodfordii woodfordii. 6.4 i 
Ciccaba woodfordii woodfordii..... . 9.7 13.8 
Ciccaba woodfordii subsp? (alcoholic) . 8.5 12.5 
Otus asio naevius. 10 10.5 
Otus asio maxwellac. 10.5 9.5 
Otus asio kennicotti. . 11 11 
Otus choliba choliba....... 7 6 
Otus albogularis albogularis. . 6 8 
Otus albogularis aequatorialis . 7.5 7 
Otus vermiculatus . 7.5 8.7 
Otus vermiculatus............ 7.7 8.5 
Pulsatrix perspicillata chapmani. 11.5 9.5 
Pulsatrix melanota. 12.5 11.5 
Pulsatrix melanota. 11 11 
Pulsatrix melanota...... e- 10.5 12.5 
Pulsatrix koeniswaldiana. . 11 12 
Lophostrix cristata wedeli . i0 11.5 
Jubula lettii. Fe 7.6 


The size of the external ear orifice of Striz hylophila Temminck, com- 
pared with two other species of strigine owls is also given herewith: 


Form Left ear 
Strix hylophila. . 19 mm. 
Strix aluco aluco. 20 
Strix fulvescens. . 25 


Right ear 


24.5 mm. 
23.5 
27.5 


It will thus be seen that the asymmetrical ear openings of Ciccaba ap- 
proach the condition found in Strix and other strigine owls, but lack the 


dermal flap characteristic of that subfamily. 


I am indebted to the authorities of the Field Museum, American Museum 
of Natural History, U. S. National Museum, and the Bureau of Biological 
Survey for the loan of material; to Mr. N. B. Kinnear of the British Museum 
for the loan of an alcoholic specimen of Ciccaba woodfordii; and to Mr. C. E. 
Underwood for promptly supplying an alcoholic specimen of Ciccaba 


virgata. 
Museum of Comparative Zoélogy 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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OWL STUDIES AT ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
BY KENNETH A. WILSON 


THE main purpose of this study was to determine the economic status of 
five species of owls found in the vicinity of Ann Arbor, Michigan. It con- 
siders their behavior when flushed, their food and feeding habits, their 
distribution by cover types and the distinguishing characteristics of their 
respective pellets and the effects of weathering upon these. The methods 
employed in this investigation have varied but little for the different 
species. The period of study extended from September, 1932, to May, 1933. 
An attempt was made to locate all of the individual owls in the region 
studied. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE AREA 


The country along the Huron River valley is flat to rolling. It was origi- 
nally covered with hardwoods, and deciduous woodland tracts still extend 
intermittently for miles, bordered here and there by farm land. These 
wooded areas consist of second-growth hardwoods most of them from forty 
to sixty years old and others up to one hundred years old or older. Some of 
the common species are: pignut and shagbark hickory, swamp white oak, 
red oak, white oak, bur oak and American elm. The majority of such trees 
yield seed and nut crops which help support a considerable rodent popula- 
tion, most numerous of which are the meadow mice and deer mice. 

Although few evergreens are indigenous to southern Michigan (red 
cedar, ground juniper, black spruce) approximately three hundred acres 
have been planted to conifers within the area covered by this investigation. 
These plantations consist mainly of white pine and red pine with occasionally 
Scotch pine and Norway spruce. They vary in height from ten to fifty feet 
and in age from ten to twenty-five years. 

Wooded areas farther from the river are in scattered blocks of from five to 
ten acres. The ages here are about the same as those in the river-bottom 
hardwoods; the older stands occupy about one-fifth of the total area and 
are generally located within moist or semi-swamp sites where the American 
elm and black ash predominate. The forty to sixty age-class stands are on 
well-drained soils and consist for the most part of oak and hickory. Marsh 
and agricultural lands border the wooded areas. 


LONG-EARED Ow (Asio wilsonianus) 

Long-eared Owls were found in two distinct habitats. During the late 
summer, fall and winter months they inhabited the coniferous woods and 
during their nesting and brooding seasons from March until June, they 
were found in the hardwoods. 
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Two families of this species were observed consistently. One was located 
along the Huron River close to Ann Arbor in a five-acre Scotch- and red- 
pine plantation. This stand, which was bordered on two sides by marsh 
land, was from ten to fifteen feet high and had frequent open areas within 
it. The other area was a large spruce and tamarack swamp about one 
hundred acres in extent and also adjacent to marsh and agricultural land. 
The owls were located in the evergreen growth through the presence of 
pellets, feathers and the ureal deposits on the trees. Accurate location of 
areas usea by owls was possible only by a complete survey of the area. 
Where the stands were too large to cover completely, random sample plots 
were established. 


= C) 
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Text-Fic. 1.—Average outlines of owl pellets. A, Saw-whet Owl; B, Screech Owl; 
C, Long-eared Owl; D, Barred Owl; E, Barn Owl. X 1. For limits of dimensions 
see text. 




















The typical pellet of this owl is oblong and narrowly cylindrical, 5 to 6 cm. 
long by 1.5 cm. in diameter. This pellet may be confused with that of the 
Screech Owl, as there is a close similarity in the form of the bolted matter of 
the two birds (Text-fig. 1). There are marked variations in the length of 
the Long-eared Owl’s regurgitations but the diameter of the pellet seldom 
varies more than a few millimeters. In the case of the Screech Owl there 
was no typical shape and in sc’ .:e cases pellets resembled the smaller regur- 
gitations of a larger owl. 

When roost trees were found, they were marked with a white cloth and 
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recorded on the field map. They were then visited weekly and all pellets 
found under them were collected. Pellets of questionable origin were dis- 
carded unless the owl was actually observed or its identity made certain 
by the presence of feathers. Because pellets of the Long-eared Owls were 
frequently broken in their fall to the ground, an accurate pellet count was 
found to be impossible. An attempt was made to establish some criterion 
for a quantitative measure of the pellets by averaging 82 randomly picked 
regurgitations of this owl. The same procedure but with varying numbers of 
samples was finally adopted for the other owls. The extreme range in sizes 
of pellets from the Long-eared Owl, for example, was: maximum length, 
8.4 cm.; minimum length, 2.7 em.; maximum diameter, 2.2 cm.; minimum 
diameter, 1.3 em. Owls never used any one roost more than two or three 
weeks, yet as many as 125 pellets were found at the same tree. The explan- 
ation for this is that the birds are gregarious. It is known, for instance, 
that the offspring remain with their parents for eight or ten months or until 
the next mating season. 

Since the owls left the coniferous cover about the middle of March, no 
pellets were found there after this time. Also persistent search for the next 
two months in the adjacent hardwoods disclosed only a few pellets. Only 
one nest of this species of owl was discovered. This was late in May when 
the writer’s attention was first attracted to it by the excited calls of a 
group of Crows. This nest contained five young owls. Subsequent ob- 
servations disclosed that no harm was done to the young owls by Crows. 

From the 1,138 pellets collected from this species of owl, 1,935 skulls 
were taken or an average of 1.7 per pellet. These skulls were identified as 
follows: meadow mice (Microtus pennsylvanicus), 1,458 skulls; deer mice 
(Peromyscus sp.), 209; Cooper lemming mice (Synaptomys cooperii), 184; 
short-tailed shrew (Blarina brevicauda), 41; least shrews, 2; jumping mice 
(Zapus hudsonius), 25; little brown bat (Myotis lucifugus), 1; Norway rat 
(Rattus norvegicus), 2; and 13 birds, mostly Fringillidae. 


ScrEECH Ow. (Otus asio) 


The Screech Owls were found to inhabit both hardwood and coniferous 
cover. Of the seven known occurrences in hardwoods, five were within the 
larger mature timber. Signs of this bird’s presence were seldom noted in 
the smaller hardwood growth and the two occurrences were apparently at- 
tributable to transient birds. Every coniferous stand investigated harbored 
this owl and within mixed stands of white and red pine the former was 
usually chosen by the Screech Owl as roost trees. Of fifty-six roost trees 
found in such a stand, forty were white pine. Another choice roosting site 
was a pure Scotch-pine stand where 112 pellets were found under fifty-two 
trees concentrated on half an acre. This area, however, was abandoned in 
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January when the owls moved to a thick spruce stand a quarter of a mile 
away. Later 257 pellets were found under eight trees. Ureal deposits were 
found on all roost trees and were especially noticeable in areas of dense 
stocking, a characteristic which is found most helpful in locating roosts. 
A five-acre stand of red cedar and ground juniper also seemed to be a 
favorite site for this species, where they apparently used the red cedar for 
roosting purposes as was evidenced by the general presence of pellets. It 
was difficult to determine the presence of this species in hardwoods, and the 
detailed reconnaissance used in coniferous growth was found to be im- 
practicable in hardwoods because of the extensive areas of the type. The 
most likely areas including the ground beneath decapitated, hollow and 
non-defoliated beech trees were searched for pellets. Few were found, 
however, and apparently most regurgitations were deposited within hollow 
trees which were numerous in the larger hardwood stands. No marked 
sign of gregariousness was ever noted in this bird. During the fall months 
single birds only were flushed and it was not until January and the com- 
mencement of the mating season that they were seen in pairs. 

The food taken by this bird is indicated by an examination of 1,408 pellets 
containing 1,549 skulls. The following animal remains were identified: 
meadow mice (Microtus pennsylvanicus), 1,344; deer mice (Peromyscus sp.), 
73; Cooper lemming mice (Synaptomys cooperii), 48; short-tailed shrew 
(Blarina brevicauda), 49; jumping mice (Zapus hudsonius), 10; least shrews, 
5; red squirrel (Sciurus hudsonicus loquaz), 4; eastern mole (Scalopus aquati- 
cus machrinus), 3; Norway rat (Rattus norvegicus), 2; birds, 4; parts of craw- 
fish, 4; and insects, 3. 


Saw-wHET Ow  (Cryptoglauz acadica acadica) 

The Saw-whet Owl was not abundant. The few birds located were found 
in small coniferous cover and usually in the more dense stands. The ob- 
server, by approaching quietly, could very often get as near as two feet 
from the bird before it flew and, on one occasion, one of these birds was 
captured by the writer. There was no set method used in finding this bird; 
the discoveries were made always while the writer was searching for some 
other owl. 

Its regurgitations were small, 2 to 2.5 cm. long by 1 cm. in diameter and 
quite typical. The pellets of the Screech Owl, which were of this size, lacked 
the characteristic compactness of the Saw-whet Owl’s pellet. However, 
some confusion exists in distinguishing between this owl’s pellet and that 
of the Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparverius). 


BarRED Owt (Striz varia) 


Barred Owl pellets were most frequently found in coniferous stands, 
though on rare occasions they were located in hardwoods contiguous to 
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these. During the nesting season, however, coniferous cover was abandoned 
and in one case a nest was located in a hollow elm close to the Huron River. 
There was a marked tendency toward the utilization of coniferous cover in 
instances of mixed stands and in a thick growth of white pine and spruce of 
the ten- to fifteen-year age class, ten to twenty feet high, pellets were de- 
posited in the more dense areas, and fifty of the sixty pellets gathered were 
found beneath white pines. There were exceptions, however; for instance, 
during stormy and foggy days the Barred Owl seemed to choose the more 
open habitat. At such periods pellets were commonly found under a few 
volunteer locusts, mixed within the thicker cover of the pines. A variable 
number of roosts was used and seldom for more than a week at a time. In 
one instance, however, records show the distribution of 124 pellets beneath 
eight trees, with a maximum count of thirty-five regurgitations at one roost. 
A total of 249 Barred Owl pellets was collected, in which were identified 
777 skulls, as follows: meadow mice (Microtus pennsylvanicus), 648; deer 
mice (Peromyscus sp.), 29; Cooper lemming mice (Synaptomys cooperii), 
7; jumping mice (Zapus hudsonius), 8; red squirrel (Sctwrus hudsonicus 
loquax), 1; house mouse (Mus musculus), 1; short-tailed shrew (Blarina 
brevicauda), 53; least shrews, 8; amphibians, 5; insects, 9; and birds, 8. 


Barn Owt (Tyto alba pratincola) 


The majority of Barn Owl pellets were found in a red- and white-pine 
stand, twenty to thirty years of age. During the late summer and fall, 
pellets were located under the red-pine, while during the winter and early 
spring months, they were more frequently located within the more dense 
white-pine cover. Although most of the pellets were located on less than 
one acre of land, over fifty trees in an adjoining fifteen-acre stand of pine 
yielded pellets. During the winter months the Barn Owl seemed very con- 
sistent in its use of the same roost; one owl used the same tree on eighteen 
successive days. Hardwoods and spruce in a cemetery bordering the 
residential section of Ann Arbor, were inhabited by Barn Owls. Spruce 
trees in the area were used almost exclusively, where ninety-one pellets 
were collected beneath fifteen trees and thirty were taken from under one. 
Barn Owls also roosted in a nearby church steeple. 

It was difficult to distinguish between the pellets of this owl and the 
pellets of several of the larger owls (Text-fig. 1). Regurgitations of the 
Snowy Owl (Nyctea nyctea), although larger than the average Barn Owl 
pellet were, however, identical in shape and pattern. Measurements were 
made of one hundred each of Barred and Barn Owl pellets, gathered from 
roosting sites positively known to be occupied by these birds. A final aver- 
age of each lot revealed a difference in average length of less than one 
millimeter. Such close similarity calls for other means of identification. 
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As in the case of the Barred Owl, the Barn Owl also exhibited a marked 
solitary tendency and like the Screech Owl it did not tolerate another of the 
same species until the mating season. It was approached with more success 
than any other owl studied and one bird became so accustomed to my pres- 
ence that it would stare for seconds before flying. 

The food of this bird did not vary and during the nine months that its 
pellets were analyzed no marked change in diet was noted. The diet of 
other species, especially the Screech Owl, showed a definite cycle; during 
the spring many of these birds fed upon insects and amphibians. Quantita- 
tively the average Barn Owl pellet contained 3.05 skulls. A collection of 
619 pellets containing 1,888 skulls was gathered. The analysis of these 
pellets showed the following: meadow mice (Microtus pennsylvanicus), 1,710; 
deer mice (Peromyscus sp.), 43; Cooper lemming mice (Synaptomys cooperii), 
37; jumping mice (Zapus hudsonius), 5; red squirrel (Sciurus hudsonicus 
loquax), 1; short-tailed shrew (Blarina brevicauda), 73; least shrews, 7; snail, 
1; weasel, 1; and birds, 10. 


Errect oF WEATHERING ON PELLETS 


From the beginning of this investigation it was apparent that a knowl- 
edge of the resistance of pellets to weathering would be valuable. This 
would indicate how long a pellet remains intact after regurgitation. In 
this study, only the well-formed pellets made up of mammal remains are 
considered. Those made up of crawfish, insects, fish and frogs do not hold 
together readily even when fresh. Apparently the degree of protection 
provided by cover is the most important factcr in determining the relative 
rate of deterioration. Pellets under museum conditions, unless infested 
by insect larvae, seem to remain unbroken almost indefinitely. Freezing 
and thawing and rainfall readily decompose the pellets. The smaller 
pellets remained intact in the open only four to six weeks during the spring. 
Larger ones, such as those of the Barred and Barn Owls, remained whole 
from eight to ten weeks. Pellets of all owls remained whole during the 
winter for from three to five months. After the pellets have weathered away 
it is natural to expect greater numbers of skulls and animal parts on the 
surface of the ground than are usually found. This should be especially 
true in coniferous forests where nothing but the needles forms the ground 
cover. However, the reverse of this seems to be true as shown by observa- 
tions made during the spring of 1932. Several dozen Long-eared Owl 
pellets where cached beneath a Scotch pine for about a year, at the end of 
which only a few of the larger skulls were found. The pellets had been 
broken down by weather, insects, mice and other agencies, and the smaller 


skulls were buried beneath the needles. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF OWLS TO SONGBIRDS 

One of the interesting findings in this study is the fact that birds were so 
unimportant in the diet of the owls. Songbirds were numerous in each owl 
habitat studied. Many birds used the same cover for roosting and nesting 
but in spite of this, songbirds actually averaged less than one per cent of 
the total food found in all the pellets studied. However, the examination 
of pellets from a pair of nesting Barred Owls with a family shows that 
twenty per cent of their food at this time consisted of birds, mostly wood- 
peckers. A Barn Owl roosted in a tree for nearly a week overlooking an 
adjacent white pine that held a Mourning Dove's nest containing two 
downy young. No harm to the doves resulted and six pellets gathered 
beneath the roost contained only mice. Quail were common in or adjacent 
to each of the owl-inhabited areas, but pellets analyzed indicated that the 
quail were not eaten. The tendency of the owls in this vicinity to ignore 
birds can possibly be explained by the abundance of mice, and should the 
supply of mice ar shrews become reduced, it is possible that any of the 
species of owls sti-ied might take a larger number of songbirds than was 
indicated in this study. With the exception of the nesting Barred Owls 
previously mentioned, at no period during the study did the few birds con- 
sumed appear in the pellets at any particular time but they were distributed 
in about equal proportions from September to May. A large number of 
songbirds’ roosts were discovered and many of these were in the very roost 


trees used by the owls. 


RELATIONSHIP OF OWLS TO MAMMALS 

The 3,418 pellets analyzed contained 6,153 skulls and animal parts from 
which the individual animals were identified. Of this aggregate, rodents 
made up 95 per cent; shrews and moles, 4 per cent; birds, 0.62 per cent; 
crawfish, 0.15 per cent; weasel, bats, frogs, salamanders, snails, and insects, 
0.23 per cent. 

Considering the rodents separately, only 84 pellets of the total analyzed 
contained none. Of the seven species represented, 88.25 per cent were 
meadow mice (Microtus pennsylvanicus) ; 6.00 per cent deer mice (Peromys- 
cus sp.); 4.70 per cent Cooper lemming mice (Synaptomys cooperii); 0.82 
per cent jumping mice (Zapus hudsonius) ; 0.15 per cent red squirrel (Scturus 
hudsonicus loguax); and 0.08 per cent Norway rat (Rattus norvegicus) and 
house mouse (Mus musculus). The largest number of individual animals 
found in a single pellet (Barn Owl’s) was seven, all of them meadow mice. 
Frequently, pellets of the Barn and the Barred Owls contained four and 
five individuals, though many of these were often composed of small shrews, 
mostly Sorex sp. The larger animals, such as rabbit, muskrat, mink and 
skunk, although numerous were found not to be among the owl foods. The 
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only larger mammal represented was a weasel, the bones of which were found 
in two large Barn Owl pellets. 

Greffinius (1932, unpublished manuscript, ‘A preliminary report on a 
method of censusing mice’), making a study of small-mammal populations 
in the vicinity of Ann Arbor, and along a marsh hunted by a family of 
Long-eared Owls reported upon in this study, demonstrated that a close 
frequency ratio existed between the species of mammal foods consumed by 
this owl and the smaller mammal species trapped from an area. 

The following proportions of animal life (individual animal densities) 
were found by Greffinius: meadow mice (Microtus pennsylvanicus) ninety- 
two per cent and short-tailed shrew (Blarina brevicauda) eight per cent. 
Comparing these figures with data obtained from the analyses of 671 
Long-eared Owl pellets taken in the same vicinity, eighty per cent contained 
meadow mice and three per cent short-tailed shrew, which indicates that in 
the case of mammals, owls apparently feed upon the food that is most 
readily available. 


Economic IMPoRTANCE 


The importance of owls to the farmer is relative and is determined by the 
quantitative values of the average pellet. The Barn and Barred Owls, for 
instance, which average three small mammals to a pellet, would be of as 
much value to the farmer as four Saw-whet Owls, three Screech Owls and 
two Long-eared Owls, providing that they regurgitated the same number 


of pellets. 


SUMMARY 
Traits and Relationships 
Barn Owl 


Relationship to hawks.—None observed. 

Relationship to other owls.—Occupied a one-acre area used by a pair of 
Screech Owls,—no animosity discovered. Pellets of both birds found 
beneath the same trees. Barred Owls likewise frequented adjacent conifers 
without apparent animosity. 

Relationship to small mammals and other animal life-—Game birds, none; 
small game, none; fur bearers, a weasel; songbirds, ten. The three Barn 
Owls studied ate of a small-rodent and shrew diet during every season. 

Roosting cover preferences as determined by the pellet—Conifers, 597 
pellets; barn, 14 pellets; church, 8 pellets. 

Migration tendencies——No real migration observed; one owl did con- 
siderable wandering, however, as was noted in the periodic absence of pellets. 

Gregariousness.—None observed; a solitary bird except during the nesting 
season. Birds were seen together as early as January and in pairs. 
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Barred Owl 

Relationship to hawks.—Two Sharp-shinned Hawks (Accipiter veloz) 
found in pellets during the early winter. 

Relationship to other owls.—All three habitats occupied by this bird also 
inhabited by the Screech Owl; both birds seemed tolerant of each other. 

Relationship to small mammals and other animal life-—A mouser the year 
round except during and after the nesting season; at this time one-fifth of 
its diet was songbirds, also amphibians. Songbirds, 8. 

Roosting cover preferences as determined by the pellet.—Conifers, 190 pellets; 
hardwoods, 59 pellets, most of these found after the mating season. 

Migration tendencies.—None observed except during the nesting season, 
and this was local. 

Gregariousness.—None observed; a solitary bird except during and after 
the mating season. 

Long-eared Owl 

Relationship to hawks.—Occupied and hunted the same areas used by 
Marsh Hawks (Circus hudsonius), and the Red-shouldered Hawk (suteo 
lineatus). 

Relationship to other owls.—Occupied the same locality used by a Great 
Horned Owl (Bubo virginianus); nothing found in the pellets of either birds 
that would signify animosity. 

Relationship to small mammals and other animal life—Area of habitation 
and hunting grounds occupied by a covey of quail, pheasants, many rabbits, 
several opossums, a family of skunks. None of these was found in the 
analysis of pellets. Birds, 13. 

Roosting cover preferences as determined by the pellet—Conifers, 1,136 
pellets; hardwoods, two pellets, both of which were found in an adjacent 
hardwood forest during March after commencement of the mating season 
at a time when no pellets were being found in the conifers. 

Migration tendencies.—Marked; extent unknown; returned in Novem- 
ber to old roosting area of the spring before. 

Gregariousness.—Marked, offspring remained with the parents until 
January of the next mating season when all but the mated adults disap- 
peared. 

Screech Owl 

Relationship to hawks.—None observed. 

Relationship to other owls.—Was found in every owl habitat studied ex- 
cepting those of the Long-eared and Saw-whet Owls. 

Relationship to small mammals and other animal life-—Winter months, 
rodent life and an occasional bird. Spring months, rodent life, crawfish, 
insects and an occasional bird. Summer months, ? Fall months, rodent 
life, crawfish and insects. Birds, four. 
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Roosting cover preferences as determined by the pellet.—Conifers, 1,361 
pellets; hardwoods, 47 pellets, most of these beneath beech trees that had 
retained their autumn foliage, the tawny-colored leaves blending perfectly 
with the owl. During cold and inclement weather, however, such owls 
doubtless roosted in several of many hollow trees in the area for few pellets 
were found beneath these trees at any time. 

Migration tendencies.—None observed. 

Gregariousness.—None observed; pair together during the late winter. 


Saw-whet Owl 
No adequate records. 
Flight Characteristics 


Barn Owl 


Flushing distance.—Upon intrusion the bird flushes at from five to one 
hundred feet. It alights again at from three hundred to five hundred feet. 

Appearance on the roost.—There was no attempt to simulate a branch, 
but the bird would stare, until some movement caused it to fly. 

Character of flight—When flushed the flight is slow and clumsy into the 
open and above the trees; when pursued by Crows it is slow, flapping and 
irregular. Ordinary flight is noiseless, moth-like and effortless, about ten 
to fifteen miles per hour. 

Barred Owl 


Flushing distance.—Disturbed to flight during the nesting season, parent 
birds flushed at from five to one hundred fifty feet, at other times at from 
twenty-five to one hundred feet, alighting at from two hundred to one thou- 
sand feet. 

Appearance on the roost.—Stares wild-eyed, body barrel-shaped. 

Character of flight.—When flushed, the flight is slow but faster than that 
of a Barn Owl and in conifers, usually just above the tops of the trees. 
Pursued by Crows in conifers, it flies above the trees with no decided effort 
to be rid of the pursuers. 

Long-eared Owl 


Flushing distance.—Took to flight upon intrusion at from ten to twenty- 
five feet and alighted at from seventy-five to three hundred feet. 

Appearance on the roost.—Stiff and straight, simulating the branch of a 
tree; difficult to distinguish from a background. 

Character of flight.—When flushed, the bird takes off in a downward 
swoop to earth, thus getting away very rapidly; pursued by Crows in coni- 
fers, its flight is noiseless, effortless, zigzag in and out among the trees and 
too fast for the Crow. In the open, the flight is less zigzag and the Crows 
keep up. Ordinary flight is slow, about ten to fifteen miles per hour. 
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Screech Owl 


Flushing distance.—Disturbed to flight in conifers, it flushed at from ten 
to one hundred feet, alighting at from two hundred to five hundred feet. 

Appearance on the roost.—Similar in appearance to the Long-eared Owl 
but smaller. 

Character of flight.—When flushed, a downward flight gets it away rapidly. 
Ordinary flight is slow and graceful, ten to fifteen miles per hour. 


Saw-whet Owl 


Flushing distance.—Upon intrusion the bird flushed at from two to fifty 
feet, alighting at from seventy-five to one hundred feet. 

Appearance on the roost.—Very tiny, about as large as a Robin! Like 
other small owls, it also tries to minimize its size and often looks at the 
intruder in a squint-eyed, sleepy manner; a sudden movement, however, 
opens the eyes widely. 

Character of flight-—When flushed it gets away fast, the momentum in 
flight gained by a downward swoop similar to that of a flying squirrel. 
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BIRDS OF CENTRAL LUZON 
BY CAPTAIN L. R. WOLFE, U. 8S. ARMY 


THE ensuing notes are from personal observations made during the 
writer’s tour of duty at Fort McKinley, Rizal Province, Philippine 
Islands, from December, 1927, to March, 1930, and are presented with the 
intent to record some little-known or heretofore unpublished data con- 
cerning the life habits of the birds of this region. In addition there has 
been included some information concerning the habitats and distinguishing 
field-marks which would be of use to one interested in field study. The 
native dialect (Tagalog) name, where known, is given in parenthesis under 
each species. These notes relate only to such species as were actually found 
nesting, and are meant in no way to indicate a complete list of the resident 
birds of the region. Especial care was observed in all identifications and in 
every case where the slightest doubt existed, specimens were secured. 

Practically nothing has been published concerning the life histories of 
Philippine birds, excepting an article by Grant and Whitehead, which 
appeared in “The Ibis,’ volume 4, 1898, and a few miscellaneous notes in 
various issues of the ‘Philippine Journal of Science.’ The nests and eggs of 
some of the species here described have heretofore been unknown; others 
have been known only from closely related species breeding in continental 
Asia, while the subspecies resident in the Philippines have remained un- 
known. Still others have been described from specimens taken in India, 
China or Australia, but never recorded as occurring in the Philippines. The 
reason for this is very apparent to one who has spent any time in the Islands. 
The breeding period of any individual species is never confined to a few 
weeks as is the case with birds inhabiting a temperate climate, but may 
cover any time within several months. Dense vegetation, a tropical sun 
and the complete lack of any preliminary data concerning habits, all add 
to the hardships of an observer and the return for expended effort is so 
small that it might well discourage the most enthusiastic worker. 

In central Luzon there are two distinct seasons of the year—the rainy 
and the dry seasons. The former begins about the first of June, with July 
and August the months of heaviest precipitation; then the rains gradually 
subside until October. During November there is usually little rainfall. 
The ground becomes dry and the temperature increases month by month 
until the rains come again in June. March, April and May constitute the 
season of highest temperature; during these months the ground becomes 
extremely dry and hard, many of the trees become bare and grass takes on 
a withered, brown aspect. 

The breeding cycle of any species is of course directly related to food 
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supply and the seasonal changes of climate. In view of this the nesting 
periods are here very much prolonged; birds of the various orders breed in 
different seasons, and the nesting period of an individual species normally 
covers two or three months. In fact, occupied nests were found in every 
month of the year, although the only species found breeding throughout 
the entire year was Cabanis’s Weaver. In general the breeding periods of 
birds in central Luzon may be divided somewhat as follows: Falconiformes, 
from December to April; Rallidae, Ardeidae and other marsh-inhabiting 
species, from June to November. Among the Charadriidae, Charadrius 
dubius dubius breeds in April or May before the rains, and Rostratula ben- 
ghalensis breeds after the rainy season. The majority of the Passeriformes 
nest from February to June, and more species breed in April and May than 
in any other months. 

To one familiar only with the nesting habits of birds of the temperate 
zone, the study of Philippine birds is an interesting contrast. Strangely 
enough, all nests are placed in relatively more open situations, since the 
dense foliage, which we of the temperate zone are accustomed to think of as 
protective cover, is here infested with numerous arboreal lizards and 
snakes and therefore open situations are really protective; all nests are 
much more frailly and loosely built, which apparently is to avoid excessive 
temperatures within and afford ventilation. An additional point of interest 
is supplied by the fact that most tropical species deposit a smaller number of 
eggs to a set than do birds of the same family breeding farther north—two 
or three eggs constitute a full set for most of the small Passeriformes. This 
characteristic is even more strikingly seen in the rails and gallinules, which 
lay ten or more eggs in temperate climates, but only three or four in the 
Philippines. 

It is the writer’s desire to express his thanks and appreciation to the late 
R. C. McGregor of the Philippine Bureau of Science, Manila, Philippine 
Islands, for valuable assistance in the identification of specimens, and for 
granting free access to the wonderful collection of skins in the Museum of 
the Bureau of Sciences. He is equally indebted to Mr. James Lee Peters 
of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Massachusetts, for 
the systematic arrangement of species in this list, and for editing and 
checking of scientific names. 


PurmipPine Gress, Poliocephalus ruficollis philippensis (Su-li-a’-sit).—These little 
grebes are rather common in favorable situations. They were found breeding in the 
immense marshes along the northern edge of Laguna de Bay and in the marshes 
around the fish ponds in the western part of Bulacan Province. The birds were very 
wild, and when disturbed kept well out in the open water, which, due to their agility 
in diving, rendered specimens very hard to secure. The writer found a fairly large 
colony breeding in the marshes near Obondo on September 16, 1928. The water 
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there was then about three and one-half feet deep, and the nests were floating among 
the scattered growth of reeds. 

Whenever a bird leaves its nest, it covers the eggs with part of the nesting material, 
so that each nest appears as only a mass of floating vegetation. The nest is always 
wet, and the decaying vegetable matter doubtless furnishes much of the heat re- 
quired for incubation, while the mud and water in the nest further abet the decom- 
position of this material. The covering of the eggs, then, seems to have two objects: 
protection from enemies and continuance of incubation during the bird’s absence. 
Some nests which were examined, had apparently been covered for several hours, as 
the outer surface was nearly dry; nevertheless, beneath the outer surface they were 
still wet and very warm. 

A typical nest is a floating mass of moss, dead reed stems, grass and other bits of 
vegetation, about six inches in diameter; a small amount of mud is mixed around in 
the center and the whole nest is thoroughly soaked and more or less decomposed. 
The number of eggs varies from three to six with four the usual complement. When 
fresh these are a light sky blue in color, and are coated with a thin, chalky deposit, 
which soon becomes nest-stained; after a few days in the nest, this color changes to 
a light yellow or olive brown. The average size of the eggs is 35.9 x 27.1 mm. 

Lrrrite YeLtow Bittern, [zobrychus sinensis astrologus (Ba-cau’ bing-ey).—The 
Little Yellow Bittern is usually common about the shallow marshes where water 
hyacinths and other aquatic plants abound, but is seldom observed, even where 
common, unless one penetrates its chosen habitat by canoe. The writer has never 
observed them other than in areas covered with water, emphatically never in marshy 
meadows. In general appearance and habits the birds very closely resemble the 
American Least Bittern; they are difficult to observe when they are perched in a 
clump of reeds, and seldom flush until very closely approached. 

Several nests with eggs were found on May 26, 1929, just northwest of Los Bafios 
in an extensive marsh along the western shore of Laguna de Bay. Ail these were 
placed in marsh grass, just a few inches above the water and were very frailly built— 
merely a few stems on a loose platform of broken-over grass. The eggs are plain 
white with a slight bluish cast and number two or three; eight eggs have an average 
size of 32.6 x 23.6 mm. 

Cinnamon Bittern, [zobrychus cinnamomeus (Ba-cau’ ca-ne’-lo).—The Cinna- 
mon Bittern is seldom found in the swamps or flooded areas which are inhabited by 
the Little Yellow Bittern. It is rather a bird of the low, marshy meadows where 
there is only sufficient water to keep the ground wet and spongy throughout the 
breeding season. The writer has never observe ! it in areas which were actually 
flooded, though an occasional bird was flushed aiong the edge of a stream. 

This species breeds much later in the season than the Little Yellow Bittern, 
probably due to the fact that much of the potential breeding area is very dry until 
after the beginning of the rainy season. Eggs have been found from July until August 
21 in nests that were usually placed on top of bent-over stems in grass two or three 
feet high—only occasionally in a low bush. A nest found July 17, 1929, was located 
in such a grassy situation in a wet meadow. It was about seven inches in diameter 
and was built on top of a tussock with broken-over stems; it contained three well- 
incubated eggs. These eggs are white in color with a very faint blue-gray tinge, and 
the usual number is three or four. Eleven specimens have an average measurement 
of 36.2 x 27.4 mm. 

Matay Brauminy Kire, Haliastur indus intermedius (La-uin’).—The Malay 
Brahminy Kite is the most common raptor in central Luzon, and shows a marked 
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preference for the vicinity of water at all times except during the short breeding 
season. It is commonly seen around Manila Bay and Laguna de Bay, and is abun- 
dant along the northern shore of Lake Taal. Its habits are those of a scavenger, 
and its food consists mainly of dead fish and offal found floating on the surface of the 
water. Other items are doubtless included in the diet, but it has never been observed 
hunting away from the near proximity of water. 

The nesting season begins about the first of February, when the birds leave the 
waterfront and scatter to their nesting haunts in the mountains. This movement is 
rather concerted and very noticeable: kites were very abundant about Lake Taal on 
January 20, 1929, when fifteen or twenty could be seen at one time, yet three weeks 
later there was hardly a kite to be found there. The nest is never found near human 
habitation. The site selected is always two or three miles back in the mountains, 
usually in the top of a partially dead tree growing on a steep slope, a situation afford- 
ing an immense view of the surrounding country. There appears to be a distinct 
preference for a particular type of tree ideally located, as several sites examined 
showed the same characteristics. 

The breeding season of this kite is less prolonged than that of most other tropical 
species, extending from the first to the third week of February; slightly incubated 
eggs have been found on February 9, and young a few days old were observed on 
March 9. A pair occasionally uses the same nest in succeeding years, and it is be- 
lieved that they habitually nest in the same locality year after year. However, they 
strongly resent the interference of man and will leave the vicinity upon the least 
provocation. A newly completed nest was located on January 30, 1929; a bird was 
flushed from it on February 9, which was soon joined by its mate, both birds circling 
closely overhead. But when the writer climbed to the nest, they left the vicinity 
and were not seen again. This nest was about sixty feet from the ground in the 
uppermost branches of a tree, growing on a steep, densely wooded hillside. It 
measured twenty-five inches in diameter and twenty inches in height on the outside, 
with an inner depression five inches in diameter and three inches deep. It was com- 
posed of dry sticks and twigs, with a lining of shorter twigs, bits of rough bark, 
pieces of dirt and carabao dung. 

The Malay Brahminy Kite usually lays two eggs, but there may be three. These 
are dull grayish white in color, occasionally plain, but usually faintly stippled around 
the larger end with small spots of light brown; rarely they are well marked with 
reddish brown and lavender. Six eggs have an average measurement of 53.6 x 41.6 
mm. 

W8HITE-BREASTED Sea-cacie, Haliaeetus leucogaster (Ma-na-ol’).—The White- 
breasted Sea-eagle is not uncommon about the larger lakes, but remains well away 
from all human habitation and is always wild and shy. It is seen often at Lake Taal, 
and several pairs breed in the mountains north and east of Laguna de Bay. Its food 
here consists mainly of water snakes, which it has been observed carrying to its feed- 
ing perch on several occasions. 

The normal breeding period is during December and January. The nest is placed 
in a large tree remote from human meddling, and is occupied year after year, pre- 
sumably by the same pair of birds. Each year more sticks and other materials are 
added, and in the course of time it becomes a huge affair. One such nest was 
examined in a giant tree in the mountains east of Pililla. It was at least ten feet in 
height by six or seven feet in diameter, and judging from the accumulation of débris, 
it had been in use for years. Five occupied nests of this species were examined, 
three of which were on isolated islands and in large trees close to the edge of the water; 
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another was about a mile inland from the north shore of Lake Taal, and another east 
of Pililla, about three miles inland from the Laguna. Whenever a nest is disturbed, 
both birds circle overhead, but never drop very low. The only notes I have ever 
heard were while the birds were circling the nest and may be conveyed by the syl- 
lables, cank-conk-cank, with somewhat of a nasal twang. 

A typical nest of this species, visited January 20, 1929, was on one of the small 
islands in Lake Taal. It was about forty feet from the ground in a tree just back 
from the water, and was the only nest found that was less than a hundred feet from 
the ground. It was an old structure about five feet in height and four feet in diam- 
eter; the nesting débris was wedged in between two large forks of the tree. The base 
was a rude platform of old and decayed sticks two or three inches in diameter, on 
top of which was piled a quantity of smaller sticks, pieces of vine and grass. The 
center of the nest was a depression, about four inches deep by ten inches in diameter, 
lined with strips of vine and grass with a mat of green leaves directly underlying the 
eggs. These fresh, newly plucked leaves were a part of every nest. 

The White-breasted Sea-eagle usually lays two eggs, though one may occasionally 
constitute a complete clutch; these are pure white, rather rough-grained and more 
or less nest-stained. Three sets of eggs average 72.1 x 55.2 mm. 

Parirrine Premy Fatcon, Microhierax erythrogenys erythrogenys.—The Pygmy 
Falcon is the smallest of the birds of prey and is apparently not very common in any 
locality. Its preferred habitat is an opening at the edge of the forest or an area that 
has been cleared but in which scattered dead stubs are still standing. In such a situa- 
tion, one or two birds may frequently be found perched on the end of a dead limb. 
They seemed to be most common in the hills just north of Talisay. McGregor says 
of this species: ‘Extremely local in habits. Often found perching on a dead limb at 
the top of some tree, and may be met with in exactly the same place day after day. 
It feeds on insects and often leaves its perch on short flights in pursuit of its prey, 
returning promptly, however. When shot at but not killed, it usually takes but a 
short flight, and returns at once to its favorite perch. Small flocks frequently 
found together.” It is the writer’s belief that these small flocks are family groups 
which have not yet separated. 

The nest of the Pygmy Falcon is placed in the deserted nesting hole of a barbet 
or a woodpecker, and the site chosen may be at any height from the ground; no 
nesting material is added. The normal breeding period is probably during March 
and April, though the eggs of this species have not been collected. Two nests con- 
taining young birds were found in the hills north of Talisay; one was located on 
April 16, 1929, the other on April 24, 1929. One or both of the parent birds were 
always in the vicinity of the nesting tree. They were noisy and pugnacious in the 
defense of their home and made repeated swoops on the writer while at each nest. 
The eggs of this falcon have never been described, but those of a closely related form 
which breeds in India are pure white. 

Ernest’s Prerecrine Faucon, Falco peregrinus ernesti.—Ernest’s Peregrine 
Falcon is the tropical representative of the European Peregrine Falcon and the 
American Duck Hawk. It is an extremely rare bird, usually found only in association 
with steep cliffs or rocky canyons. On several occasions a pair of these birds was 
observed about the high cliffs on Napayong Island in Lake Taal, where they doubtless 
breed, though evidence is lacking. Another pair was observed in the cliffs near 
Montalban with better success. The actions of this pair, when first noticed about 
the middle of April, 1929, indicated that they had young and that the general loca- 
tion of the nesting ledge was near the top of the north canyon. However, it was 
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several days before the exact location of the nest could be determined, and several 
days more before the necessary equipment for the climb could be secured. Finally, 
on May 5, 1929, the writer was able to get to the top of the cliff, and, after much 
difficulty, to descend to the nest, which was on a narrow ledge about 125 feet from 
the top. Two young were found, about two-thirds grown. No nesting material was 
in evidence, though the ledge was littered with bats’ wings, feathers and other débris. 

Normally, the breeding of these birds is at its height about March 1, and it is 
characteristic of this species that a pair will occupy the same nesting ledge for many 
successive years. From the inaccessibility of the eyrie described, it appears that 
they will remain undisturbed here for at least a few more generations. 

FRANCOLIN, Francolinus pintadeanus pintadeanus.—The Francolin is an intro- 
duced species in the Philippine Islands. Very little information is available as to 
just when and by whom it was first introduced, although some of the older residents 
at Fort McKinley assert that the birds were originally liberated about 1918 by a 
former Post Commander. The species seems to be well adapted to a particular type 
of terrain and within a restricted area is doing very well; in fact, the birds are suffi- 
ciently common on the Fort McKinley Military Reservation to afford excellent 
hunting. Their present range is the open, grassy country extending from Fort 
McKinley on the north to about Alabang on the south, and from Laguna de Bay 
west to the thickly settled district along the Manila South Road. Here they fre- 
quent the more open grassland that is broken by scattered clumps of small trees, 
and are usually flushed from the cogon grass and along the trails. 

The males begin to call about the first of February and their crowing can be heard 
until the rains begin in June. This crowing, however, actually precedes the breeding 
season, and it is doubtful if any eggs are deposited before May. The nest of the 
Francolin is a slight depression in the ground, usually very well concealed under a 
thick tuft of grass; the female sits very closely, and usually flushes within a few feet. 
The nesting depression is lined with bits of grass and a few feathers. Occupied 
nests were found from May 3 until about August 15. The eggs number from three 
to five and the color varies from tan olive drab to light café-au-lait; they average 
37.4 x 30.3 mm. in size. 

IstanpD Parntep Quam, Excalfactoria chinensis lineata.—The beautiful little 
Painted Quail is commonly found about old rice fields, meadows and open grassland, 
where it is exceedingly hard to flush, usually bursting up just beneath one’s feet. 
Its flight is sustained by very rapid wing beats and after going a few yards the bird 
will drop almost vertically to the ground, where it runs swiftly through the grass and 
can seldom be flushed a second time. Two or three birds are usually found together. 
It should be noted that this quail is easily confused with the button-quails and identi- 
fication is almost impossible unless the bird is in hand. 

The breeding season evidently extends from June until September; eggs have been 
found on June 6, and intermittently until September 20. The nest may be found in 
an abandoned rice paddy, along the edge of a field or in a pasture, where the grass is 
not over six or eight inches high. It is a slight depression in the ground, lined with 
fine blades of dry grass, usually so well concealed beneath a bunch of grass or weeds 
that it is discovered only by flushing the bird. The eggs number from three to six, 
the normal number being four or five; in color they vary from light to dark olive 
brown, and are well speckled with chocolate brown.’ They average 23.4 x 18.8 mm. 
in size. 

PuitipPIne ButTron-QualL, 7'urnix suscitator fasciata (Pu-go’).—The Philippine 
Button-quail is very similar in habits to the Painted Quail. But, whereas the latter 
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is more often found along the edge of a rice paddy or in low meadows, the Button- 
quail keeps to the higher and better-drained ground. It is extremely hard to flush. 
The flight is short and low, and the bird after covering ten or fifteen yards drops to 
the ground, whence it can seldom be flushed a second time. In grassland where they 
are numerous, these quail always have little runways through the grass, which they 
apparently use in preference to wandering about at random. This habit regularly 
results in their undoing, for the natives trap hundreds by means of horsehair snares 
placed in the runways. They are used as food or sold in the markets. Near Calamba 
the writer found this species especially abundant in fields from which the sugar-cane 
had just been harvested; four or five birds are frequently flushed close together. 
The breeding period begins about the middle of May and continues through the 
rainy season. Three sets of eggs were collected: one on May 20, 1929, another 
June .6, and the third on August 26. The set taken on May 20 was in a slight 
depression, lined with only a few blades of grass, and hidden beneath a small tussock. 
The two eggs are grayish white, the ground color partially covered with yellowish 
brown, which in turn is finely spotted with lavender and purplish black. In another 
set of three, the eggs have the same general appearance, but the gray ground color 
is nearly covered with a darker shade of yellowish brown; the purple-black spots are 
about the same shade but appear less distinct against the darker background. All 
eggs are more heavily spotted at the large end, and average 24.2 x 19.6 mm. in size. 


Srotrep Butron-quat, Turnix ocellata (Pu-go').—The Spotted Button-quail is 
easily separated from the other species of the genus by its larger size, though in 
habits it is similar to the Philippine Button-quail. However, it is not so frequently 
found on the open grassland, but seems to prefer the patches of low brush bordering 
the edge of ravines, and broken country that is characterized by scattered bushes 
and bunches of grass. It also occurs in the bamboo thickets growing at the margin 
of the rice fields. This species is commonly known as the Mountain Pugo by the 
natives of Rizal; it flushes more easily than either of the two other quails, and when 
raised will fly a considerable distance. It resembles the other Button-quails in that 
the female has very modern and up-to-date ideas; for, after the eggs are laid, the 
male takes over the incubation duties and cares for the baby chicks, while she 
promptly seeks out a new mate and begins courting all over again. 

The breeding season is doubtless much extended, for eggs have been observed from 
March until August. The nest is placed on the ground, frequently under a small 
pile of dead branches or in a group of low, dense bushes. The general location of the 
site resembles that selected by the American towhee. A typical nest, found March 
25, 1928, was located in the center of a small group of bushes and grass about twelve 
inches high in a low, brush-covered area. The male was shot as he flushed. This 
nest consisted merely of a depression in which there were a few dry leaves and 
feathers; it was very well concealed, and partially roofed over by the surrounding 
grass. In size the eggs average 28.4 x 21.6 mm. They are grayish white in color, so 
densely speckled with gray, slate and purple as completely to conceal the ground 
color around the larger end. From two to four eggs are deposited in a nest. 


Buivue-srReasteD Rar, Rallus striatus striatus (Tic’-ling).—The Blue-breasted 
Rails are rather common birds in the lower marsh country and about flooded rice 
paddies during the rainy season. Though seldom flushed or seen, a great many of 
them are snared by the natives, and they are often found in the markets. This 
species does.not begin to breed until the rainy season is well advanced and there is 
an abundance of water over most of the lowland and in the rice fields. The first nest 
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was found on August 15, and the latest, on September 20, but these dates probably 
mark only the height of the breeding season. 

The nest of the Blue-breasted Rail is rather well built and is usually located in the 
marsh grass of some wet meadow or along the edge of a flooded field; it is either on 
ground that is covered with a few inches of water or on damp ground in the immediate 
vicinity of water. It is composed of grass, and may be built up from the ground to 
a height of one or two inches, or it is woven to the stems of standing grass just off the 
ground. It is rather well cupped and usually well concealed. The number of eggs 
laid varies from three to six, the most frequent number being four or five. They are 
rich creamy white, variously spotted, streaked and blotched with dark red, reddish 
brown and purple; these markings are lightly sprinkled over the whole surface but 
are normally heavier around the larger end of the egg. Thirty-one eggs have an 
average size of 32.7 x 24.4 mm. 

PecroraL Rat, Rallus philippensis philippensis (Tic’-ling).—The Pectoral Rail 
is common in the vicinity of Manila and is snared in considerable numbers for sale 
in the markets. It is closely associated in habit with the Philippine Rail. Both 
species are frequently found a long distance from water, ranging through dry grass- 
land and over open hills; the present species, however, stays a little closer to water 
holes and is less abundant in the higher areas. Both species are difficult to flush, 
and when driven from cover, fly less than fifty yards before dropping back into con- 
cealment; both may be most frequently observed either early in the morning or late 
in the evening. At such times they like to dust themselves in a deserted roadway and 
feed along the edge of a cultivated field or clearing; when disturbed, they rarely fly, 
but prefer to dart back into the grass or bushes. 

The breeding period is coincidental with the rainy season. Occupied nests with 
eggs have been observed on May 15, intermittently until November 17. The nesting 
site selected by the Pectoral Rail is on low, wet ground in the neighborhood of 
water or on dry ground close to the edge of a water hole or a flooded rice paddy. The 
nest is usually rather well concealed under a bunch of grass or weeds. Its construction 
is variable, sometimes consisting of a slight depression lined with a little grass, at 
other times it is fairly well built of grass, stems and leaves. The eggs vary in number 
from three to six. Their ground color is light creamy tan, marked with small spots 
and specks of several shades of red-brown and purple; the coloring is heavier around 
the larger end. A small series of eggs averages 35.0 x 27.1 mm. 

The eggs of the three species of Philippine rails are easily confounded and the 
identification of an individual egg is often impossible. Small eggs of the present 
species may be confused with those of Rallus striatus striatus, and the larger eggs 
with small eggs of Rallus torquatus torquatus. In general, however, the eggs of the 
former are smaller in size, more creamy in color and more heavily spotted than those 
of Rallus p. philippensis. 

PuripPIne Rar, Rallus torquatus torquatus (Tic’-ling).—The Philippine Rail 
might be more properly called the Land Rail, since it occurs most frequently on high, 
open prairie, often at a considerable distance from a marsh or other source of water; 
it was particularly common along the ridges south of Fort McKinley. This rail is 
frequently found associated with the Pectoral Rail, but is more abundant than that 
species, and prefers higher, drier localities; few were observed on marshy ground. 
The general habits of the two species are similar. Both are hard to flush, preferring to 
run off through the grass, and both are more active in the early morning and in the 
evening, just before sundown, when they skulk out into open short grass or bare 
areas to feed. Large numbers are snared for the markets. 
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The nesting season begins in May and continues until November; nests with eggs 
have been observed from May 17 until November 10. The nesting site is usually in 
the grass of some high upland field at a distance from water. The nest is placed be- 
neath a low bush, bunch of grass or tangle of vines, and resembles more the nest of a 
grouse than that of a rail, merely a scratched-out depression more or less lined with 
grass. A typical nest was found on May 23, 1928, on a high, dry ridge at least a 
mile from the nearest source of water. The female flushed at about five steps, 
disclosing the nest under a small thorn bush at the border of a dense thicket. The 
nest was six inches in diameter and three and one-half inches deep, the depression 
formed of grass padded down with some additional grass and leaves for lining. 
This nest contained three slightly incubated eggs. 

The Philippine Rail lays from three to five eggs, creamy tan in ground color, and 
spotted around the large end with several shades of reddish brown and purple. One 
set of four has no red or brown markings, but the large end of each egg is colored 
with deep lavender under-shell markings. In general appearance the eggs of this 
species are very similar to those of the Pectoral Rail. A comparison of a small series 
of each shows that the eggs of the Philippine Rail average larger with larger spots 
that frequently are smeared; also they show more lilac and purple under-shell 
coloring. Twenty specimens have an average size of 38.4 x 27.9 mm. 

Ruppy Ratt, Porzana fusca fusca.—Very little is known concerning the habits of 
this small rail. It was found only in marshy places where the grass was not over ten 
or twelve inches high, and was very hard to flush; the few specimens collected were 
birds that were cornered in a rice paddy or similar situation where flight offered the 
only means of escape. The birds are apparently rather rare, though occasionally 
snared by the natives; the general habitat and actions remind one of the American 
Black Rail. However, in his ‘Manual of Philippine Birds’ McGregor says, “It is 
usually found in dry brush-land or on forest paths and is extremely quick in making 
its escape.” 

The Ruddy Rail doubtless breeds during and after the rainy season. One nest 
and two eggs, together with the parent bird which was snared, were taken on Sep- 
tember 10, 1929. This nest was in a wet meadow where the water just covered the 
surface. It was very well concealed, rather flat and composed of short bits of reed 
and grass, and was placed just above the water in grass about eight inches high. 

The two eggs average 29.8 x 22.1 mm. They are light creamy white in color, 
rather glossy and well peppered with light reddish brown; there are a few shell marks 
of lavender and the speckling is slightly thicker about the large end. 

Paiuiprine Asuy Ratt, Poliolimnas cinereus collingwoodi (Y-a-gut-yut’).—In suit- 
able situations the Ashy Rail is rather abundant. It is commonly found along the 
margins of lakes or ponds, on flooded grass farms or in wet marshes characterized 
by patches of low grass. It is a good swimmer, taking readily to the water, and like 
other rails flushes only when surprised or when there is no available concealment. 
The flight is sustained with apparent effort and is of just sufficient duration to carry 
the bird to the next patch of cover. 

The breeding period occurs at the height of the rainy season; occupied nests have 
been found only during July and August. A typical nest is well concealed and 
extremely hard to locate. It is a cupped affair about four inches in diameter, of 
grass, which is woven about the stems of standing grass or rushes usually two or 
three inches above the ground or shallow water. The eggs, which vary from three 
to five, are totally different from those of any other species of rail the writer has 
ever seen. The ground color is light tan, almost obscured by streaks and spots of 
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pet 
light reddish brown, which form longitudinal streaks along the shell; they are in fact 
very beautiful. The average size is 29.0 x 20.8 mm. 


PHILIPPINE WATERHEN, Amaurornis olivacea olivacea.—The habits of the Waterhen 
very much resemble those of the gallinules, except that it shows a distinct preference 
for the drier portions of the swamps. It is very rare in the vicinity of Manila, and 
only a few birds were observed. 

A nest containing four eggs just ready to hatch was found on September 4, 1929, 
on a stretch of low, marshy ground adjoining a flooded area. The surrounding 
grass, which was about two feet high, had been pulled down and twisted together to 
form somewhat of a cover over the site. The nest itself, measuring eight and one- 
half inches in diameter and three inches deep, was composed of grass and stems. 
In ground color the eggs are light cream white, well spotted with red and a few shell 
stains of lilac, the spots confined mostly to the larger end of the egg. The four average 
41.0 x 30.2 mm. 


Warter-cock, Gallicrexr cinerea (Can-nu-toc’).—The Water-cock is one of those 
inconspicuous birds of the marshland that are more often heard than seen. In 
suitable localities it is fairly common and the deep-throated call consisting of a 
series of syllables resembling tug-tug-tug is most often heard in the early evening. 
In habits it much resembles rails and waterhen and when disturbed prefers to run off 
through the grass but is not particularly hard to flush. The flight is slow and heavy. 
As a game bird the Water-cock is too slow and clumsy on the wing to afford good 
shooting but its flesh is delicate and well flavored. 

The breeding season probably extends throughout the rainy season. A single nest 
and three eggs were taken on July 5, 1928. The female flushed at about ten yards, 
revealing a nest in the thick grass of a wet hayfield. It consisted of a pile of grass, 
stems and leaves, built to a height of about four inches, slightly cupped on top and 
lined with grass. The eggs have a ground color of light bluish gray, profusely 
covered with spots, smears and streaks of several shades of brown and a few stains of 
lavender. They are beautifully marked specimens and in general appearance re- 
semble well-marked eggs of some of the Accipiters. The three eggs average 44.7 x 
32.6 mm. 


Luzon GALLINULE, Gallinula chloropus lozanot.—The Luzon Gallinule is apparently 
a widely distributed species, and is abundant in ail suitable localities. Its most 
ideal habitat conditions are found in those shallow lakes and ponds that are over- 
grown with patches of reeds and bushes or covered with water hyacinths and lily 
pads. It is considered a very desirable game bird, and is usually hunted from a boat. 

As in other marsh-inhabiting species, the breeding period extends throughout the 
rainy season, and occupied nests were found in July, August and September. 
Breeding birds were especially abundant near Pagsanjan, at Obondo, and in the 
marshes along the northern shore of Laguna de Bay. The nest is placed in grass, 
weeds or bushes in any convenient situation, sometimes just above the water in a 
bush or bunch of reeds, again on a mass of floating débris. A bird was flushed from 
one nest that was eight feet above the water in a low tree, but this was evidently an 
old nest of some small heron, which had been appropriated and lined with bits of 
grass and reed. A typical nest, found September 16, 1928, was three inches above 
the water in the thick stub of a bush; the surrounding water was about three feet 
deep at this point. This nest was seven inches in diameter and two inches deep, and 
was composed of grass, water-moss and a few bits of reed stems, placed on a base of 
small twigs. This nest contained three eggs which were slightly incubated. The 
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Luzon Gallinule usually lays from three to six eggs, varying from grayish buff to 
olive buff in ground, peppered with small spots of light reddish brown. The spots 
are more thickly distributed around the larger end in most cases, though a few are 
evenly colored all over the surface of the egg. In size they average 42.7 x 30.5 mm. 


Parntep Snipe, Rostratula benghalensis benghalensis (Pa-co’-bo or Can-du-ro’).— 
The Painted Sripe is an inhabitant of open grassland where the vegetation is not 
over two or three feet high, though it is frequently found also feeding in the flooded 
rice fields. The birds are resident wherever found, and are somewhat solitary in 
habits; only pairs are associated together, though several pairs may be scattered 
over a large area of marsh. In these birds as in the phalaropes, the female is slightly 
larger, more brightly marked and does very little of the incubating; at least all the 
birds flushed from nests were males. 

The breeding season seems to be at its height during August and September, a 
period unfortunately coincident with the arrival of the immense flocks of migrating 
snipe from China. These are persistently hunted, and many of the breeding “ paint- 
ers’”’ are taken also, since all snipe are game for the hunters. 

The nest of the Painted Snipe is placed on the ground in thick grass or on the edge 
of a dike between two rice paddies. The male sits very closely and is usually flushed 
within one or two steps, uncovering a nest that is rather flat and consists of only a 
few pieces of grass and stems. Two or three eggs are laid; these vary from clay 
color to light olive in ground, and are well covered with spots and blotches of blackish 
brown. When fresh they are very beautiful specimens but they quickly become mud- 
stained and faded. Five sets average 38.5 x 26.6 mm. 


Astatic Rincep Piover, Charadrius dubius dubius.—This species is not uncom- 
mon in suitable localities; two or three pairs are commonly found associated together 
on bare, gravelly flats along the larger streams. The protective coloration of these 
small plovers is such that they are very difficult to see, and they are seldom observed 
unless one is particularly watching for them. They rarely take flight except when 
closely pressed, but prefer to run off and hide among the larger stones. 

The breeding season probably extends from February to April or May, since 
available nesting grounds are usually flooded soon after the rains begin. Upon several 
occasions the writer found pairs he felt certain were nesting, but was never able to 
locate the eggs. Two young birds about a week old were taken April 17, 1929, on a 
gravel bar along the Pasig River near San Tolan. 


Eastern SwALLow-P_over, Glareola maldivarum.—The Swallow-plover is seldom 
seen except on the wing, and inasmuch as it resembles both a tern and a swallow in 
flight it is very hard to identify until one becomes familiar with the species. This 
bird has been known only as a migrant in the Philippines, hence the writer was very 
much surprised to find two distinct breeding colonies in the dry fields near Taguig, 
Rizal Province. 

Several birds were first observed on April 25, 1928; their actions were those of 
breeding birds, and several specimens were collected which had enlarged sex organs. 
However, as several hours of searching failed to disclose anything that looked like a 
nest, it was finally concluded that these were merely late migrants. The following 
year, on April 20, 1929, Swallow-plovers were again found near the same locality. 
A prolonged search this time resulted in the discovery of a breeding colony of about 
thirty pairs. This colony was scattered over about fifty acres of dry rice land; the 
stubble had been partially burned and elsewhere pastured so closely that the ground 
was practically bare. Nests were placed on the bare ground with no cover or con- 
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cealment whatever, and consisted of only a slight depression. In some cases this had 
been scratched out by the birds, in others, the old hoof-marks of animals or other 
existing depressions had been used; no nest lining was found in any nest. 

Another colony of about twenty pairs was found a few days later about half a mile 
from the first on an open, plowed field; a few nests were scattered along an adjacent 
tomato patch. The nesting depressions were all similar to those of the other colony; 
no nests were found very close together, but usually averaged from fifteen to twenty 
yards apart. 

At their nesting grounds the actions of these birds resemble those of the avocets. 
They leave their nests at the first sign of disturbance, and circle about or hover 
overhead, occasionally diving at the intruder. All the birds of the colony seem to 
join in this, contributing to the general commotion with their yelping alarm notes. 
Sometimes a bird will alight on the ground, fall over on its side and, with wing and 
leg outstretched, flutter about as though in a death struggle. 

Fresh eggs were found on April 20, and nests with eggs were observed until May 
30. Two or three constitute a set, more frequently the former; their color varies 
from grayish white to olive white, and they are speckled, streaked and spotted with 
blackish brown, slate and a little lavender. Different sets of eggs show very little 
variation either in ground color or in markings, and average in size 32.0 x 24.2 mm. 


NORTHERN WHITE-EARED PicEon, Phapitreron leucotis leucotis (Ba-to ba-to).—The 
White-eared Pigeon is normally an inhabitant of the thickly wooded areas, but 
occasionally strays into the more open country. It keeps well to the thick foliage and 
is seldom seen very far from the ground, although it is not a ground-inhabiting 
species. The flight is not prolonged, and the birds may be distinguished in flight by 
their rather short and rounded wings. : 

Two nests of this species were found on the Fort McKinley Reservation. One, 
located May 30, 1928, was fourteen feet from the ground in a low tree. It was small, 
very frail and composed of twigs, criss-crossed on the supporting branchlets at the 
end of a horizontal limb. The brooding female sat very close and could be approached 
within five feet. This nest contained one white egg which showed signs of heavy 
incubation and measured 30.1 x 21.0 mm. The other nest was found on May 12, 
1929, about twelve feet from the ground in a small tree bordering a dense woods; 
again the bird sat very close, flushing only a few feet over the writer’s head. This 
nest contained two eggs, also white, and scarcely distinguishable from eggs of Strep- 
topelia. The three eggs average 29.0 x 21.1 mm. 


BLACK-CHINNED Fruit Picron, Leucotreron leclancheri leclanchert (Ca-pil'-la).— 
The Black-chinned Fruit Pigeon is common in the wooded hills of eastern Rizal 
Province. It is usually encountered in pairs that never habitually stray far out into 
cleared areas, though occasionally a bird is seen flying across a valley or a clearing 
from one woodland to another. The protective coloration of this pigeon is so effec- 
tive that, unless it is seen on the wing and followed into a particular tree, it is almost 
impossible to separate it from the surrounding green foliage. It is common belief 
among the natives that these birds are a cross between the Brown Dove and a green 
parrot. 

The writer’s only breeding record is based on a single nest, found east of Taytay on 
April 24, 1929. The female was collected as she flushed from this nest, which was 
located on a horizontal branch about twenty-five feet from the ground in rather open 
woods. The structure was composed of a few loosely placed twigs, and contained a 
single, plain-white egg. This was partially incubated and measures 33.0 x 22.7 mm. 
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Dussumier’s TurtLe Dove, Streptopelia bitorquata dussumieri (Ba-to ba-to).— 
This Turtle Dove is an inhabitant of open country and is rarely seen in the wooded 
districts. It was found to be rather generally distributed throughout the lowlands 
but not particularly abundant in any one locality; its habits are similar to those of 
the Red Turtle Dove, from which it is readily distinguished in the field by its much 
larger size. The breeding period is doubtless very much prolonged, as is that of all 
doves in the Philippines, March, April and May constituting the breeding season in 
the vicinity of Manila. 

The nest of the Dussumier’s Turtle Dove is a frail, loosely constructed platform 
of twigs, usually placed on any convenient horizontal branch not over thirty feet 
above the ground. On May 5, 1929, a flushing female—which was taken—revealed 
a rather typical nest of the species near Arayat. This nest, about twelve feet above 
the ground in a low tree growing at the edge of a marsh, was a loose affair of a few 
twigs and vine tendrils in the slender branchlets of a small limb. The eggs could be 
readily seen from below. 

There are usually two eggs, which are clear white and entirely lack the creamy 
tinge characteristic of eggs of the Red Turtle Dove. A small series averages 30.1 x 
20.3 mm. 

Rep Turtite Dove, Sireptopelia tranquebaraca humilis (Ba-to ba-to).—The Red 
Turtle Dove, like the Dussumier’s Dove, i» a bird of the open country, where a hill- 
side covered with cogon grass and scattered patches of brush or trees affords ideal 
habitat conditions. In such localities these birds are often very numerous, associating 
with Dussumier’s Dove but occurring much more abundantly. Both species are 
often seen feeding on the ground in dry rice fields, and are persistently trapped for 
the markets. 

The breeding season is much prolonged, and extends at least from February until 
June, these months limiting the period in which eggs or young were found. However, 
in the vicinity of Manila, the months of March and April witness the height of breed- 
ing. The male is a gallant lover during the mating, when he frequently takes a 
perch close to the female, and with distended throat and crop bobs up and down 
repeatedly, all the while uttering a soft, cooing note. These notes are repeated five 
or six times in succession, and may be described as cu cu-cuu cuu; they are followed 
by a pause of three or four seconds and then repeated anew. 

The nest is a very frail platform placed on a horizontal branch or in the heart of a 
spray of new twigs; it is usually about three and a half inches in diameter and com- 
posed of twigs and vine tendrils. All nests observed were within thirty feet of the 
ground. Two eggs constitute a normal set; these are white with an ivory or creamy- 
yellow tinge, and average 25.1 x 19.9 mm. in size. 

Barrep Grounp Dove, Geopelia striata striata (Ba-to ba-to ca-tic’-bi).—The 
Barred Ground Dove is the smallest of the Philippine doves. It frequents open 
country, fields, gardens and parks, and is often observed feeding on the ground along 
the roadside. The species is common throughout all the lowlands of western Luzon, 
and is especially abundant and tame at Fort McKinley where it is never molested. 

The breeding season extends from about February until June; fresh eggs are 
found from February 16 until May 28, though individual pairs probably nest in 
nearly every month. The nest is placed in any convenient crotch or on some hori- 
zontal branch of a low bush or tree usually not over fifteen feet from the ground; it is 
always frail, being ordinarily composed of only a few twigs or grass stems. A 
nest found near Dagupan, Pangasinan, on February 16, 1929, was eight feet from 
the ground in a small coconut palm. It was placed between one of the broad leaf- 
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stems and the main trunk, and consisted of only a few bits of grass. The eggs are 
usually two in number, clear white, and average 22.6 x 16.9 mm. in size. 


RED-WINGED CoucaL, Centropus viridis (Sa-ba-cot’).—This is the best known and 
most common of the Philippine coucals. Though abundant in suitable localities, it 
is not often seen except during the mating and breeding season, when it is particu- 
larly active in the late afternoons. At such times the birds are encountered along 
little-used roadways or climbing about through the grass or bushes, where doubtless 
their principal food of lizards, ants and possibly termites is found. When disturbed, 
they prefer to slip away through low bushes rather than take wing, and if forced into 
the air fly only a short distance. 

Mating activities begin some weeks before the rainy season, but the nest is not 
actually built until the rains are well along, and the new growth of green grass is two 
or three feet high. This nest is commonly placed one or two feet above the ground in 
the thick grass of an open area, and is built of green grass-blades woven into a dome- 
shaped structure. It is generally supported by the standing stems and is so well 
concealed that it is almost impossible to distinguish it from an ordinary bunch of 
grass. 

A nest found on June 10, 1928, was situated two feet above the ground in thick 
grass, growing about three feet high, and was only discovered because it was noticed 
that the tops of some of the grasses had been pulled down and bent over the structure. 
This was a typical dome-shaped affair, eight inches high and five inches in diameter 
with a single entrance about midway along the side; it was rather loosely constructed 
of wide grass-blades, which were woven about the standing stems. The surrounding 
green grass had been pulled down and worked around the nest to form most of the 
top and part of the sides of the dome. It was lined with grass and a few green leaves, 
the latter apparently added after the three eggs were laid. 

The Red-winged Coucal lays two or three eggs, which are white in color, rather 
rough grained and coated with a chalky deposit. A small series of eggs averages 
29.4 x 24.7 mm. 


Grass OwL, T'ylo amauronota (Cua-gong ta-la’-hib).—The Grass Owl inhabits open 
grassland, and may be found either on the open plains or in any area of marshland 
that remains unflooded. The birds are not at all uncommon, and one or two can 
usually be flushed in suitable country; they are resident wherever found, and ap- 
parently well distributed over the island. In habits, this species most resembles the 
Short-eared Owl, frequenting the same type of terrain and nesting on the ground. 
However, since small mammals are so rare in the Philippines, its food runs chiefly to 
snakes, lizards and frogs. 

Grass Owls were frequently flushed along the prairie ridges south of Fort McKin- 
ley, but in each case a search for the nesting location proved futile. However, while 
engaged in maneuvers in this district on December 18, 1929, one of the sergeants in 
the writer’s company flushed an ow! from a nest containing two eggs. The writer 
was at that time confined in the hospital but the location was marked and the site 
was visited at the earliest opportunity, which was about two weeks later. By this 
time the nest had been broken up and the birds had disappeared, but the nest was 
found—apparently only a depression lined with grass stems in the thick grass of an 
open situation. 

Puiiprine NIGHTJAR, Caprimulgus affinis griseatus (T'u-ca'-ro).—This species is 
the smallest of the Philippine nightjars. It is very local in occurrence and rather 
rare, even in typical habitat situations, but is most likely to be encountered on a dry, 
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sparsely grown ridge or along some open, sandy beach. In central Luzon the normal 
breeding period extends from about the first of April until the beginning of the rains; 
occupied nests were recorded for March 21, May 2 and June 6. The immediate site 
chosen is usually a bare, sandy place, though frequently the nest is placed on an out- 
cropping stratum of rock or among scattered stones; there is never any attempt at 
cover or concealment for either eggs or nestlings. Several birds have been flushed 
just back of the high-water line along the beach. 

The eggs are deposited in a slight depression and there never is any pretense at 
nest building. The brooding nightjar normally sits very closely on the eggs, per- 
mitting one to approach within one or two steps before it takes wing. The usual 
complement of eggs is two. These have a ground color which varies between gray 
and pale, creamy white, spotted and scrawled with slate and pale lilac; there are a 
few under-shell markings of gray. Four sets average 27.7 x 18.4 mm. in size. 

Mania Nicatsar, Caprimulgus manillensis (Tu-ca’-ro).—The Manila Nightjar 
can scarcely be separated from the Philippine Nightjar in the field, but the habits 
of the two are so totally at variance that any nightjar flushed from thick cover can 
be assumed to be of this species. In his ‘Manual of Philippine Birds,’ McGregor 
observes of this species: ‘The Manila nightjar is the most common of its genus in the 
Philippines, and has a considerable vertical range, being found in the pine woods of 
Benguet Province as well as in the lowlands and near the sea. Its food consists 
largely of moths and beetles which it takes on the wing. During the day it rests in 
dark thickets and comes out to feed only after sunset.” The writer has found this 
bird most often in dense bamboo thickets, where it spends the day resting on the 
dead leaves beneath the overhanging branches; it is rather difficult to flush, and when 
disturbed during the day flies only a short distance. These birds are most often 
observed feeding on the wing just before dark. 

The usual nesting period for this species is during April and May; fresh eggs and 
young birds just able to fly have been taken on May 10. The nesting site is on the 
ground in a dense bamboo thicket and is usually protected by dead branches or a 
small heap of dry brush. Strictly speaking, there is no nest; the eggs are merely 
deposited in a slight depression in the leaves. A typical “nest’”’ was found on May 
9, 1928, in a well-shaded spot between two small thickets of bamboo and beneath a 
small heap of dead branches. The female flushed almost underfoot, uncovering the 
two eggs in their shallow depression among the bamboo leaves. 

The Manila Nightjar normally lays two eggs, gray in ground color with a tinge of 
creamy white; this is marbled and clouded with slaty gray and lavender. A small 
series of eggs averages 28.9 x 21.3 mm. 

Several ornithologists have recently classified this species as one of the geographical 
forms of the Caprimulgus macrurus group. While it is appreciated that the coloring 
of eggs is rarely considered important in separating species, nevertheless, in this case 
the eggs of the two forms differ so greatly that it seems unlikely that there can be 
any subspecific relationship between them. The writer has examined a consider- 
able series of eggs of the various forms of Caprimulgus macrurus, including specimens 
from Java, Palawan and several localities in India. These eggs all show a basic 
ground color of pinkish salmon, which persists through all the individual variation 
of the different sets. The eggs of Caprimulgus manillensis have a grayish or light 
creamy ground color and in the writer’s series of eighteen eggs taken near Manila, 
not a single specimen has any hint of the pinkish-salmon coloration, but all are so 
distinctly different from any of the eggs of the Caprimulgus macrurus group that 
subspecific relationship appears impossible. 
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Satvapor Nicutsar, Caprimulgus macrurus salvadori.—This nightjar is not a 
resident of Luzon, but it is desired to make use of this opportunity to record the 
description of two eggs of this form which were taken in Palawan. This set of eggs 
was presented to the writer by Dr. Alfred Worm, who was formerly a dealer in birds 
and wild animals in Manila; it had been collected by him together with the parent 
bird near Guinlo, Malanpay Sound, Palawan, on July 2, 1927. The eggs were in a 
slight depression among dry leaves in a dense patch of brush. They have a ground 
color of light salmon, and are slightly clouded with gray and pale lilac; they measure 
32.0 x 22.5 and 29.0 x 21.8 mm. 


WHITE-THROATED KinGFisHEer, Halcyon gularis gularis (Til-ma-ma-noc’).—This 
is one of the most strikingly colored birds of the tropics; its red and blue coloration 
render it easily recognizable at a considerable distance. The birds are fairly common 
in all suitable localities in central Luzon, and are most frequently observed along the 
larger streams or the shores of the freshwater lakes. In distriets where fish-farming 
is carried on, they are often to be seen perched around the fish pens, and are a source 
of great annoyance to the natives. This species is rarely found along the small 
streams frequented by the White-collared Kingfishers. 

The White-throated Kingfisher probably breeds all through April and May. 
A single set of two eggs was taken April 7, 1929, from a hole in a low bank, located 
at the edge of a small stream but close to the shore of Lake Taal and about a mile east 
of the barrio of Talisay, Batangas Province. The nesting hole had evidently been 
excavated by the birds; it was three inches in diameter and extended back some 
thirty inches. The end of the burrow was somewhat enlarged, and the eggs were 
surrounded by a small quantity of fish scales and bones. They are nearly round, 
pure white and glossy, averaging 31.6 x 27.6 mm. in size. 


Linpsay’s Kinerisuer, Halcyon lindsayi lindsayi.—This kingfisher is rather rare. 
A few specimens were taken along streams in the mountains of Cavite Province, but 
the bird was not observed in any other locality. 

The only known egg of this species is one presented to the writer by M. Ligaya; 
it was taken from the oviduct of a female he shot in Cavite Province on May 12, 
1929. It is pure white with a slight amount of gloss, and is more pointed than any 
egg of this genus ever seen by the writer; in size it seems to be unusually large by 
comparison with the size of the bird. This egg measures 36.0 x 27.5 mm. 


WHITE-COLLARED KINGFISHER, Sauropatis chloris collaris (Tick-a-rol).—This is the 
most abundant kingfisher in central Luzon. It frequents small streams and shallow 
pools that are not too thickly grown up with vegetation, and is often perched on a 
bamboo pole or convenient dead branch overhanging the water. Indeed, it is not 
averse to appearing in parks or gardens at a considerable distance from a suitable 
feeding place; and, during the mating and breeding season, White-collared Kingfishers 
are often observed a long distance from any water whatever. At such times their 
actions resemble those of any passerine species. 

During this period they are very active and noisy and perform an interesting 
mating ritual. One bird will leave its perch in a tree and fly to the ground; then it 
will fly back into the tree and then, perhaps, to the ground again. Meanwhile, a 
short distance away in a tree or on the ground, its mate views this performance, 
while both birds join in a harsh, incessant chattering. After a short time both may 
take part in this heated tree-to-ground ceremonial, or one may sit out a round or two 
and cheer the other on. Such behavior by kingfishers was a source of bewilderment 
to the writer until it was discovered that they were nesting in trees, either in a 
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natural cavity or in a mud termite nest. The latter seemed to be in greatest favor 
and all such nests observed were from twenty to forty feet above the ground. It is 
not known whether the birds select occupied termite nests and then proceed to clean 
them out or simply preempt some deserted nest. However, the general procedure 
remains the same: a hole two or three inches in diameter is cut in the side of the mud 
nest, the inner compartments of the insects are broken down and the shell is cleaned 
out. The eggs are then deposited on fine particles of earth, well mixed with fish- 
bones, scales and the remains of termites. No real nest lining was ever found. 

The normal breeding period is during the latter part of April and May; eggs have 
been found on May 2 and upon intermediate dates until June 6. Well-developed 
young were observed on May 16. The eggs number from three to five, are nearly 
round and pure glossy white; a small series averages 28.5 x 23.7 mm. in size. 

CHESTNUT-HEADED BeExE-EaATER, Merops viridis americanus (Pe-ric’).—The Chest- 
nut-headed Bee-eater is not as commonly observed as the Green-headed form but the 
habits of the two are similar, and they occasionally flock together. Both feed wholly 
on insects caught on the wing. While the two are not readily separated in the field, 
the characteristic long tail and bright coloration are sufficient to identify the genus. 
Both breed in small colonies and excavate nesting holes in the ground; but the nesting 
sites of the two species are decidedly different. The present species digs its burrow 
on comparatively level ground, usually selecting a plowed hillside where the soil is a 
little sandy. If the slope is sufficiently steep, the burrow slants directly upward 
from the opening and then levels off for the nesting cavity; if the ground is flat, the 
burrow first slants downward a foot or two before turning upward to the nest. 

The writer had his first experience with the nesting of the bird on April 7, 1929, 
when a small colony was discovered breeding in the hills north of Talisay, Batangas 
Province. The birds had been noted in a plowed field, but were not suspected of 
their burrowing propensities until one was observed to alight on the ground and 
immediately disappear. Investigation revealed a colony of ten or twelve pairs. 
The burrows were scattered a good deal with no two very close together; to the 
casual observer they might appear to be the burrows of some small mammal. A 
typical nest had an entrance three inches in diameter and a tunnel extending back 
thirty-two inches, with a gradual upward slope; this was leveled off, slightly enlarged 
and rounded at the end for a nesting compartment. The eggs were resting on fine, 
soft earth, and there was no nesting material in evidence. 

The Chestnut-headed Bee-eater lays from three to five eggs, which are pure white 
and have a high polish. A small series averages 23.1 x 20.5 mm. in size. 

GREEN-HEADED Bex-EATER, Merops superciliosus philippinus (Pe-ric’).—This 
bee-eater is a common breeding species in central Luzon and, while its actions and 
feeding habits resemble those of the Chestnut-headed form, the writer has never 
found it nesting in a field. All colonies observed were nesting in burrows excavated 
in perpendicular banks. They are most common along the larger streams, and nest 
preferably where there is a sandy flood-plain with perpendicular banks bordering the 
watercourse. The female sits very closely, and can usually be captured when the 
hole is dug out. 

The breeding period occurs principally in April. A typical nesting colony exam- 
ined near San Tolan, Rizal, on April 17, 1929, consisted of about twenty pairs. 
The burrows were within a foot or two of the top of a low bank, with openings two 
to three inches in diameter. Several nests were dug out and it was discovered that 
the tunnels extended almost horizontally inward for an average of about four feet; 
in each instance the end was enlarged and rounded into a suitable nesting cavity. 
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From three to five eggs were laid on fine soil; they were nearly round and glossy 


white with an average size of 22.7 x 20.2 mm. 


Formosan Sxy.Lark, Alauda gulgula wattersi.—This skylark is common in the 
vicinity of Manila from September until about April, when the majority seem to 
migrate northward and it is a rare breeding species. It frequents the same open 
grassland and dry fields as the Malay Pipit; both flock together and their habits are 
similar. 

A nest and two eggs taken on May 20, 1928, near Angelas, Pampanga Province, 
was in an open, sandy field—a slight depression at the side of a tuft of grass, scantily 
lined with a few dry blades. The eggs are greenish white, spotted with light yellowish 
brown, and have a few pale lilac stains; they average 21.5 x 16.5 mm. 


PuruipPIne Busu Lark, Mirafra javanica philippensis.—The Philippine Bush 
Lark is rather common in suitable localities, and is usually encountered in open 
fields and grassland, particularly in dry areas that have been closely pastured and 
where the grass is only a few inches high. It was rarely found in cultivated districts 
or in tilled fields. Unlike most ground-dwelling species, it never attempts to run off 
or hide in the grass when disturbed, but immediately takes flight. In many respects 
it resembles the larks, and like the Skylark it sings while on the wing. The notes 
are rather short but very pleasing. 

The breeding season extends from April until June. The nest is placed on the 
ground and is generally well concealed in grass from three to six inches in height. 
The sitting bird is very shy and wild, and can rarely be flushed from the nest, which 
it leaves at the first approach of danger. 

The eggs of this species are similar to those of the Malay Pipit, but may be dis- 
tinguished by being more rounded, with the spots larger and more distinct. They 
have a light bluish-gray ground, speckled with slate, blackish brown and lavender, 
and normally two or three constitute a set. Twenty specimens have an average 
measurement of 19.7 x 15.6 mm. 

Cuinese Bank Swatiow, Riparia paludicola chinensis.—The Chinese Bank 
Swallow is a rather rare breeding species in central Luzon, but is occasionally met 
with in suitable places. The sandy banks along rivers and streams afford the proper 
nesting sites, and a few birds are likely to be found about such places. They are 
most frequently observed in late afternoon, darting low over the water and adjacent 
fields after low-flying insects, when the characteristic flight of the genus is a ready 
means of identification. These birds further exhibit the traits of swallows by nesting 
in colonies of from two to twenty or more pairs. The nesting burrows are always 
within a few feet of the top of the bank and extend horizontally inward for several 
feet, where they are terminated by the nest proper. While most of these holes are 
excavated by the parent birds, the swallows were nesting close to bee-eaters in all 
colonies examined, and some of the nests were in larger holes that were probably the 
work of bee-eaters. 

The breeding season extends through March, April and May. A typical nest 
found on May 4, 1929, near Pasig, Rizal Province, was in a colony of about ten 
pairs of swallows and five or six pairs of bee-eaters. This burrow was in a low, sandy 
bank along the river, and measured two inches in diameter and thirty-eight inches in 
depth; the nest of rice-straws, bits of grass and a few rootlets was lined with feathers, 
and occupied a slight depression at the end. The three eggs are pure white and 
average 15.3 x 11.15 mm. 


PHILIPPINE ORIOLE, Oriolus chinensis chinensis.—This is one of the most showy 
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birds of the Philippines, its strikingly contrasted black-and-yellow plumage rendering 
it a conspicuous and easily recognized species. In central Luzon it is found rather 
commonly about clearings and wooded areas in the agricultural districts, but remains 
well away from human habitation. The flight is somewhat low and consists of a 
series of dips like that of the American Goldfinch. This oriole has a wide variety of 
notes and calls, none of which could be termed a song; the alarm note is a coarse 
me’auw, and sounds just like a domestic cat. 

The breeding period normally extends through April and May, but may extend 
into June. A number of nests were observed, all located at a rather low elevation, 
and suspended from the forking outer branches in true oriole style. The nest is a 
rather shallow one, six or seven inches in diameter, composed of strips of fiber, grass, 
fragments of bamboo leaves and strips of fine bark. These are twisted and woven 
together, and looped securely over the supporting twigs in several places; the nest- 
lining invariably consists of vine tendrils and small rootlets. 

The Philippine Oriole lays two or three eggs which are pure white, rather boldly 
marked with spots, scrawls and smears of black, with a few shell stains of lilac. 
These eggs vary a good deal in size, but a small series averages 33.6 x 25.5 mm. 

Puuiprine Crow, Corvus coronoides philippinus (Wak).—The Philippine Crow is 
a well-distributed species throughout most of the inhabited parts of Luzon, where it 
is particularly partial to coconut groves, and is reported to do some damage to young 
coconuts. Though of wide range, it is not especially common in any given locality, 
and was never observed except as pairs or single birds. 

All nests of this species were found in April. Philippine Crows have previously 
been reported as nesting in coconut palms, but all nests examined were in isolated 
trees standing in open grassland. The actual location of the nest in the tree and its 
construction are especially noteworthy; it is shallow and loosely constructed, and 
is always found in the small outer forks where the foliage is thin, as far from the 
main trunk as possible. This habit is in direct contrast to that of all species of crows 
breeding in the temperate zones, where the nest is normally placed in the main forks 
of the tree, and is deep and compact. 

The nest of this species is a rather small, flat and loosely arranged affair, composed 
of small sticks, stems and twigs, and lined with a few rootlets. Three or four eggs 
constitute the normal set, though one very unusual set of six was found. These are 
of the usual Corvus type, having a bluish-green ground, thickly covered with spots 
of dark slaty brown and ashy gray; the average size of a small series is 43.3 x 29.4 mm. 

PuiiprinE Buusut, Jole gularis gularis (Tam-si).—The Philippine Bulbul is 
widely distributed throughout central Luzon, and was found to be equally common 
about Laguna de Bay and in the highlands of Benguet Province. It has a decided 
preference for the upper branches of medium-sized trees, and is most often observed 
in small flocks about clearings close to dense forest, where it feeds on wild fruits and 
berries. It was rarely found in the cultivated districts and seems to avoid human 
habitations. 

A single nest and two eggs, together with the female bird, were secured for me by 
M. Ligaya near Talisay, Batangas Province, on April 12, 1929. The nest was located 
about twenty feet above the ground in a small tree at the edge of a dense forest. 
This nest was four and one-half inches in diameter and three inches deep; it was 
composed of twigs, plant fiber, dry bamboo leaves and bits of grass, and was lined 
with rather coarse tendrils. 

The eggs of this species are of the usual bulbul type—similar to those of the Guava 
Bulbul but slightly darker. The pinkish-white ground color is nearly obscured by a 
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speckling of red brown and a few lilac marks. The two eggs measure 24.4 x 18.8 mm. 
and 23.5 x 18.7 mm. respectively. 

Guava BuisuL, Pycnonotus goiavier goiavier (Luc-lac or Cul-cul).—The Guava 
Bulbul is one of the most common birds in the vicinity of Manila, frequenting the 
low bushes and vines bordering roadsides, open fields and gardens. It apparently 
prefers the association of man, and, unlike the Philippine Bulbul, is never found very 
far from the cultivated areas. Two or three pairs may occupy the same brush- 
thicket or garden, but the birds were never observed in flocks; they are rather noisy, 
especially when nesting, but—beyond a variety of short notes—have no proper song. 

This species probably breeds throughout most of the year for young birds have 
been observed in February, and nests with fresh eggs, every few days from March 
until August. The favorite nesting sites are in low bushes or trees bordering on a 
field or in patches of brush and vines, but many nests were found in egg-plant, 
tomato and bean vines in vegetable gardens. A few were observed in low trees but 
never more, than fifteen or twenty feet above the ground. 

The nest is rather loosely constructed of plant fiber, strips of bamboo leaves and 
grass, and is lined with rootlets or small stems. Two or three eggs are the usual 
complement, four being rare. These are pinkish white, mottled and spotted with 
light red and a little lavender, so that the general coloration is a strawberry red. 
A small series of eggs averages 20.7 x 15.6 mm. in size. 

Dominico, Copsychus mindanensis (Do-mi-ni-co).—The Dominico is not a very 
common bird in the area considered, but it is very distinctive and could scarcely be 
confused with any other species. It frequents brushy areas, particularly where 
there are clumps of thick bamboo, and is most often observed on the ground or close 
to it. When disturbed, it will run along the ground or fly into a low bush, where it 
exhibits a nervous trait of jerking its tail up and down, simultaneously opening and 
closing it. Its habits and attitudes are similar to those of the American Towhee. 

One nest with a single egg of this species was taken on May 24, 1929, but the 
female, having been disturbed several times, finally deserted before the set was com- 
plete. This nest was about eighteen inches from the ground in a thick clump of 
bamboo shoots, and was constructed of grass, leaves and plant fiber and lined with 
rootlets. The egg has a ground color of light bluish green, heavily marked with 
spots of slaty brown, tending to form a series of more or less longitudinal stripes; 
it measures 21.2 x 16.7 mm. in size. 

Prep Sronecuat, Pratincola caprata caprata (Si-pao).—The Pied Stonechat is 
fairly common all through the central lowlands, but was not recorded from the 
mountainous districts. It is most frequently seen either on the ground or in a low 
bush in open fields or grassland, but never occurs in thick woods or forest land. “The 
favorite habitat is a dry hillside, studded with two or three deserted termite mounds 
which the birds appropriate as perches. During the breeding season mated pairs are 
often found. The two birds appear to be much attached to each other and, even 
when the female is incubating, the male is usually to be seen on a lookout perch a 
few yards away. 

The nesting period extends from late March until June. The nest is placed in a 
small hole, pocket or cup-like depression in a road-embankment or gully; occasionally 
it is found a few inches back in the hole, but the majority observed were fully exposed, 
and located just over the top edge of the bank. The birds never make a nesting hole 
but select any suitable niche that will hold the nesting material. Several nests were 
found in’small holes in the sides of deserted’termite mounds. 

A typical nest examined on May 15, 1929, was in a small pocket just over the edge 
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of a sandy bank along the Pasig River; it was three inches in diameter and two and a 
quarter inches deep, and was composed of grass roots, lined with fine rootlets and a 
few hairs. There are normally two or three eggs; these are light blue, spotted and 
peppered with light reddish brown, the spots thicker and more numerous around the 
larger end. Twenty specimens average 16.6 x 13.5 mm. 

SrriaTeD Marsh WarsBLeER, Megalurus palustris forbesi (Su-nod ca-lo-bao).—The 
Striated Marsh Warbler is an abundant species in the vicinity of Manila and through- 
out the lowlands of central Luzon; it occurs less commonly also in the highlands of 
Benguet Province. It inhabits open fields, grassland, marsh, or areas of low brush, 
and is frequently observed perched on some dry stick or flying low over the cogon 
grass. When disturbed it takes refuge in thick grass or brush, running or climbing 
about through thick cogon with apparent ease. The brown plumage and long tail 
render the species easily identifiable in the field, and to one not familiar with Philip- 
pine birds, it at once suggests the American Brown Thrasher. 

The female is somewhat retiring and keeps well to cover, but the male is restless 
and noisy, especially during the breeding season; he has the habit of mounting 
thirty or forty feet in the air, then sailing to the ground on set wings, all the while 
broadcasting his unmusical repertory of short chucks and calls. At other times he 
selects a perch atop a bunch of tall cogon grass and makes a serious attempt to sing, 
but the result is equally coarse. 

The breeding season in the vicinity of Manila extends from about February until 
July; birds were observed carrying nesting material on January 27 and either young 
birds or eggs were recorded regularly until July 14, when a nest with fresh eggs was 
taken. The nest is normally placed in a small, isolated bunch of grass, attached to 
the upright stems, and though one nest was observed on the ground, most of them 
are from six to thirty inches above it. A single record of one found about four feet 
high amid the leaves of a bejuco palm was made. The nest is a globular structure of 
rather coarse stems and thick grass-blades, which are loosely woven around the 
upright stems, arched over the top and tucked in again on the side to form a ball 
six or seven inches in diameter. There is little real lining within the nest but a few 
short pieces of grass, arranged on the bottom, are just sufficient to prevent the eggs 
from slipping through; the single entrance is on the side and close to the top. 

The Striated Marsh Warbler lays two or three eggs; these have a ground color of 
gray, thickly peppered with darker gray, slate and light brown with an occasional 
splash of lilac. Despite some variation, all exhibit these same general characteristics. 
Twenty specimens have an average measurement of 21.8 x 16.8 mm. 

GOLDEN-HEADED CisTIco.a, Cisticola erilis rustica (Pit-pit).—The cisticola, though 
not uncommon, is rather difficult to observe because of its seemingly restless trait of 
darting back and forth through the thick grass of its haunts. Appearing abruptly 
out of a mat of thick grass, it fidgets and scolds a moment, then vanishes quite as 
suddenly, only to reappear an instant later a few yards farther on. It is found 
only in areas of thick, dense grass, particularly where the ground is matted with the 
broken-down growth of the previous season. In both habits and actions the species 
resembles the American Short-billed Marsh Wren (Cistothorus stellaris). 

The breeding season extends from about May to July. The nest is placed two or 
three feet above the ground in dense growth of grass and consists of a ball of soft 
grass lined with bits of the same material, with an entrance on the side. 

Two or three eggs are laid. These are characterized by a clear white shell, peppered 
with light red and a little lilac so as to form an irregular wreath about the larger end. 
Five specimens average 15.4 x 11.5 mm. in size. 
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PuiLipPINE GeRYGONE, Gerygone fusca sulphurea.—* This little flycatcher closely 
resembles the species of Zosterops in habits, but it is less common in occurrence. At 
times small flocks are found feeding in clumps of bamboo or in high mangrove 
thickets. It has a pleasing note by means of which the members of a flock are kept 
together. In its active movements from tree to tree it resembles the titmice, but we 
have never found Gerygone in forests.’’ This account from MeGregor in his ‘Manual 
of Philippine Birds,’ is very characteristic of this species and need scarcely be enlarged 
upon; however, it might be added that the flocks disband during the breeding season, 
when the nesting pairs seem to prefer open, brushy hillsides or brushy, reclaimed 
clearings. 

A female, together with her nest and two eggs, was taken on April 22, 1929, and 
another nest and two eggs, on May 28, 1929. The first was about fourteen feet from 
the ground in the outer spray of a small tree; and the second, about twenty feet high 
at the extreme tip of a large mango branch. The nest itself is a purse-shaped affair 
with entrance on the side, and is made up of fine grasses and plant fibers with plant 
cotton, spider webs and tiny cocoons, all so closely woven together as almost to 
approach coarse cloth in texture. The supporting fibers are looped over the tips of 
small twigs in such a manner that the nest resembles a dangling scrap of old bark; the 
nest-lining is of soft plant cotton and a few feathers. 

The pure white eggs are finely peppered with red, which occurs much more pro- 
fusely about the larger ends; the four average 16.8 x 11.4 mm. in size. 


Biack AND Wuite Fanta, Rhipidura javanica nigritorquis (Ma-ri-a cong).— 
The Black and White Fantail was observed to be common in all localities not charac- 
terized by dense forest. Its favorite haunts appear to be the scattered clumps of 
bamboo which occur on the borders of rice paddies or along the edge of a stream. 
Habitually nervous and inquisitive, this fantail is constantly on the move, hopping 
from one twig to another, and all the while alternately spreading and jerking its tail. 
While not a bird of the forest, it prefers shaded nooks and is usually found under 
thick bamboos or in the lower branches of large mangos. Like other flycatchers, its 
food consists mostly of insects, taken on the wing. Both parents are conspicuous and 
noisy in the vicinity of their nest, and their scolding is frequently the first indication 
that a nest is near. 

The principal breeding season is during April and May, though occupied nests 
were observed until June 9. The nest is always situated in a well-shaded spot, most 
often saddled on the forks of a dead branch from five to thirty feet from the ground 
and several feet away from the nearest foliage; it is amply protected and shaded by 
the surrounding clumps of bamboo. Normally cup-shaped and about three inches in 
diameter, it is compactly and very artistically built of bamboo fibers and strips of 
bamboo leaves, bound together with fine fibers, spider webs and bits of grass. The 
outside is festooned with spider webs and dead leaves and appears to be an old bit 
of drift or a tangle of cobwebs and leaves. The inside is well lined with fine fibers and 
hairs. 

The Black and White Fantail lays two or three eggs. These have a ground color 
of cream white, peppered with spots of yellowish brown and a few specks of lavender, 
which often tend to form a band or wreath about the larger end. Twenty-five 
specimens average 18.6 x 13.7 mm. in size. 

Matay Pipi, Anthus rufulus malayensis.—The Malay Pipit is a resident species in 
central Luzon and is very common throughout the year. It is most often seen on the 
ground in dry rice fields, and after the rice is harvested flocks of several hundred are 
not of uncommon occurrence in such places. Early in March these flocks break up 
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into breeding pairs, which scatter throughout the dry rice fields in search of nesting 
sites; they never nest in colonies, but several pairs are usually found nesting in the 
same field. Breeding activities begin early in April and continue until the arrival 
of the rains in June. 

The nest is placed on the ground in a slight depression or old track, and at this 
hottest and driest season of the year is virtually unprotected from the sun. It 
seems incredible that the young are able to survive, exposed to a heat under which 
the ground has become dry and as hard as concrete and scorching hot. The birds 
are always extremely wild, slipping away from the nest at the first indication of 
danger; consequently, a nest can only be found by a careful and systematic search 
over the field. Several sites were kept under observation for some time, but the 
parent birds never could be flushed from the nests. One or two nests were placed 
beside traces of stubble, but the majority were fully exposed to the direct heat of the 
sun. 
Two or three eggs constitute a complete set; these are gray, speckled and peppered 
with slate and yellowish brown, particularly about the larger end. Twelve specimens 
average 21.1 x 16.0 mm. 

WHITE-BELLIED SWALLOW-SHRIKE, Artamus leucorynchus leucorynchus (Git-git).— 
The Swallow-shrike is a widely distributed species, fairly common in most localities. 
However, it displays a decided preference for old clearings or open grassland having 
a scattered growth of low trees with an abundance of dead limbs or standing stubs. 
It is one of the most interesting birds of the region in that it combines habits and 
characteristics peculiar to three different genera. Much of its time is spent in the air, 
just sailing around or in search of insects, which are taken on the wing. At such 
times its soaring flight and general contour are like those of a large swallow. Its 
noisy and pugnacious actions about the nest are traits similar to those of the Ameri- 
can genus T'yrannus, and the creamy-colored eggs closely resemble those of many of 
the flycatchers. However, the markings on the eggs and the construction of the nest 
are essentially those of shrikes. 

All nests observed were found in April, but it is probable that the nesting season 
extends from March until May. The nest may be at any height above the ground, 
but is usually less than forty feet, and is normally confined to the outer twigs of a 
partially dead branch. A few nests were found in the very tops of tall bamboos, but 
such sites seemed to be utilized only where no dead branches were available. After a 
nest is completed, one or both of the parent birds are constantly close at hand and if 
the nest is disturbed, they immediately set up a tremendous fuss and loud outery, 
circling close overhead and diving repeatedly at the intruder. 

A typical nest examined April 20, 1928, was sixteen feet from the ground in the 
topmost branch of a small tree standing on an open hillside. It was five inches in 
diameter and three inches high, and was composed of small stems and vine tendrils 
loosely woven together with stray ends projecting from the sides. The lining con- 
sisted only of small, dry stems. 

The Swallow-shrike lays from two to four eggs, which show similarity to the eggs 
of both the shrikes and the flycatchers, and suggest a close relationship to the latter 
group. They are very attractive—deep creamy white in tone, blotched about the 
larger end with light brown and a small amount of lilac. Thirteen specimens have 
an average measurement of 22.8 x 17.4 mm. 

PaiuipPIne BLACK-HEADED SuHrike, Lanius nasutus nasutus (Ca-bi-so-te).—The 
Black-headed Shrike is a very common breeding species in the open country between 
Fort McKinley and Los Bafios, where it was found abundantly throughout the year. 
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Only a few birds were observed in other localities. The favorite haunt of this shrike 
is some open field with scattered clumps of bushes, where from a conspicuous perch 
it can scan its surroundings and watch for its prey which consists mostly of small 
lizards and large insects. Every pair appears to have three or four favorite lookout 
perches, and on one of these the birds may be found day after day. 

The nesting season extends from early in April until June; occupied nests were 
observed from March 26 until June 1. The nest is usually less than six feet from the 
ground in a thick bush or low tree standing alone. However, a few nests were found 
in bushes bordering open fields, and one in an isolated bunch of cogon grass—but 
these are exceptional cases. 

The nest is unusually well built for a tropical species. It is composed of grass 
stems, bamboo leaves and bits of weeds, interwoven with strips of plant fiber, and 
lined with fine rootlets. When completed, the nest is normally about five inches in 
diameter and three or four inches in height. Three or four eggs constitute a full set, 
though six were observed in one instance. These are light bluish gray, spotted and 
clouded about the larger end with yellowish brown and a few shell stains of lilac. 
The average measurement of twenty specimens is 22.7 x 18.0 mm. 

CurInese STar.ina, Aetheopsar cristatellus (Martinez).—The Chinese Starling or 
Crested Myna, as it is sometimes called, was introduced into the Philippines by the 
Spanish in about 1850. It seems to have thrived very well and is commonly observed 
about Manila and in the barrios bordering Laguna de Bay. It is less commonly seen 
elsewhere, however, though rather generally scattered throughout central Luzon. 
A single pair was observed at Baguio. These birds are usually seen in small flocks of 
from three to eight; they remain close to human habitations, never straying far from 
the farming districts, and might be considered a bird of the street and garden. 
None was ever observed in the woods or mountains. The birds are locally known as 
Mar-ti’-nez, and many of the rural Tagalogs claim that they have the ability of 
learning to speak. 

This species breeds principally during April and May. The nest is located either 
in a tree-cavity or in some hole or crevice in the eaves of a building. In either event 
the recess is completely filled with grass, rubbish, rags or any other convenient 
material, and this is lined with grass and feathers. Three or four eggs are laid; these 
are light blue, rather glossy and without markings. The average size of a small 
series is 27.0 x 20.5 mm. 

YELLOW-HEADED SunBirD, Cyrtosiomus fernatus jugularis (Pit-pit)—The sun- 
birds and flowerpeckers are very small and possess many of the characteristics of the 
hummingbirds. The present species is not particularly rare, but the birds are so 
small and active that they are easily overlooked; thus little is known concerning 
their habits. These birds frequent areas that are dotted with low bushes or small 
trees, and especially those in which there is an abundance of flowering shrubs. 

Two nests were collected: one containing a single egg, on February 26, 1928, and the 
other with two eggs, on June 1, 1929. Both were similarly located and were con- 
structed very much alike. The first nest was about four feet from the ground, sus- 
pended from the outer twigs of a small bush, surrounded by dense brush. It was a 
purse-shaped affair with entrance near the top, and was composed of spider webs, 
leaf skeletons and bits of cocoons. These were all woven together with plant fibers, 
and the nest was lined with soft plant cotton. On the outside it was festooned and 
draped with bits of old grass and partially decayed leaves. 

The three eggs are light grayish green, spotted with slate and olive brown. They 
average 15.8 x 11.5 mm. These eggs do not compare very well with the description 
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given by Grant and Whitehead in ‘The Ibis’ (vol. 4, 1898), but the identification of 
both nests was confirmed by collecting the female parent in each case. 


MayeEn’s Sitverere, Zosterops mayeni.—The Mayen’s Silvereye is a rather 
common but inconspicuous species about the open rice fields, and remains well con- 
cealed in the bamboo thickets around the border. The male is an excellent songster 
and, during the breeding season, frequently sings in the vicinity of the nest. 

Two nests with three eggs each were collected, both in similar situations and of 
nearly identical construction. The first was found on April 5, 1928, when it contained 
only a single egg; it was about thirty feet from the ground in the outer tip of a 
horizontal acacia branch at the edge of a rice field. On April 12, when the nest con- 
tained three eggs, it was collected, together with the female bird. This nest was of 
the vireo type and was suspended from the fork of a small branchlet; it was three 
inches in diameter and two inches deep and was composed of plant fibers, spider webs, 
fine grasses and plant cotton, the whole lined with hair-like grass. The outside was 
decorated with a few small leaves, which had evidently been picked and tucked into 
the side of the nest while green. 

The eggs of the Mayen’s Silvereye are pale sky blue, without markings and the 
shell shows a slight amount of gloss. Six specimens have an average size of 15.0 x 
12.1 mm. 


Matay Tree Sparrow, Passer montanus malaccensis (Gor-re-on).—According to 
McGregor, this is an introduced species in the Philippines, but it is not known whether 
this statement was based on fact or opinion. Tree Sparrows are rather abundant in 
the immediate vicinity of Manila and at Fort McKinley, but elsewhere in central 
Luzon they are rare. A few sparrows were observed in most of the larger towns, but 
never in the immense flocks that are common in and around Manila. Like its near 
relative, the English Sparrow (Passer domesticus), the Malay Tree Sparrow is a bird 
of the city streets and alleys, and is seldom found very far from human habitations, 
except during the period that rice is being harvested. At this season immense flocks 
appear, banding together with two of three species of weavers. These do consider- 
able damage to the ripening rice, and are a source of much annoyance to the agri- 
culturalist. 

Nearly all of the nests observed were in the period between March and August, 
but it is quite possible that individual pairs may be found nesting in nearly every 
month. The nest is placed either in a crevice or nook in a building or in a low tree. 
If in a tree, the nest is rather a bulky affair and is roofed over, with an entrance 
on the side; if in a cavity, the available space is rather well filled. In either case, the 
nest is made up of a nondescript accumulation of any convenient material, but usually 
consists of rags, bits of paper, old grass or strings, and is lined with grass and feathers. 

In central Luzon the Tree Sparrow lays from two to five eggs to a set, three being 
the most common number. The ground color is grayish white and, though there is 
considerable variation in the color and arrangement of markings, they are usually 
spotted, speckled and blotched with varying shades of ashy brown. 


Puruiprine Weaver, Munia atricapilla jagori (Mi-ha).—This species is commonly 
known as the Ricebird, and is abundant throughout central Luzon. It is normally 
seen in small flocks, but with the ripening of the rice crop flocks of several hundred 
invade the fields, causing considerable damage. Large numbers are shot or snared for 
food, but it is also a favorite cagebird, and can always be found for sale in the markets. 
~ The breeding season is much prolonged and isolated pairs probably breed through- 
out most of the year, but the majority are found nesting between February and June. 
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They may nest in colonies or again, in widely separated pairs, but at least two or 
three nests are usually found close together. These are usually four or five feet from 
the ground, either in the tall cogon grass or in a low bush. If the choice is a bush, it 
is one growing beneath an overspreading tree or as undergrowth beneath heavier 
foliage. A rather unusual colony was observed near Arayat on May 5, 1929. Here 
the birds were nesting in low marsh grass, none of the nests being more than eight 
inches above the ground. : 

The nest is a loosely built, somewhat globular structure with an entrance on the 
side. It is composed of grass and grasstops, with usually a few bamboo leaves 
interwoven in the outer framework. The lining consists of fine grasses or grass-tops 
with the seeds still attached. 

The Philippine Weaver usually lays four or five eggs to a set, but the number may 
vary from three to seven. They are dull white without gloss and vary greatly in both 
size and shape; even eggs of the same set show much variation. Twenty specimens 
have an average measurement of 15.6 x 11.3 mm. 


Capants’s Weaver, Munia punctulata cabanisi.—Cabanis’s Weaver is similar in 
habits to its close relative, the Philippine Weaver, and both species are frequently 
found together. However, it is less gregarious than that form, for only two or three 
pairs are normally associated together. It is the most abundant breeding species in 
the vicinity of Manila, although Munia a. jagori is more numerous throughout the 
region as a whole and large numbers of both species are often observed in the markets, 
where they are sold both for food and as cage pets. 

Cabanis’s Weaver breeds throughout the year; occupied nests are found in every 
month, but the principal nesting period occurs from February until May. Two or 
three nests are sometimes found in the same tree or at least fairly close together, but 
there is never a large nesting colony, and a single nest is the normal occurrence. 
This is similar in appearance and construction to that of the Philippine Weaver, but 
its situation is very different. Cabanis’s Weaver always places its nest in the outer 
twigs of a branch, well toward the top or outside of a tree and at almost any height 
above the ground. The Philippine Weaver, on the other hand, nests in grass or 
brush more normally, and if in a tree at all, the nest is found well toward the center 
and well covered by taller foliage. After young have been reared in a nest, it is 
frequently cleaned out, relined and used for a second brood, provided it has not in 
the meantime been preempted by lizards or ants. 

The eggs of Cabanis’s Weaver are dull white, without gloss or markings, and cannot 
with certainty be distinguished from those of the Philippine Weaver, though they 
average smaller and are slightly more pointed. Full sets may range from three to 
seven eggs, but the usual number is four or five. Twenty specimens have an average 
measurement of 14.8 x 10.2 mm. 

Everett’s Weaver, Uroloncha everetti.—Everett’s Weaver, though not nearly as 
common, has much the same habits as Cabanis’s Weaver and like it, was most often 
seen in pairs or small flocks which favored the open trees bordering woods instead of 
the grass fields. 

The breeding season is doubtless as prolonged as that of the other weavers and the 
nest in its situation and construction cannot be distinguished with certainty from 
that of Cabanis’s Weaver. Several nests with young were observed during the 
months of March and April and a set of five eggs was taken in Pampanga Province, 
May 25, 1928. This nest was the usual globular affair, about seven inches in diam- 
eter with an entrance on the side. It was composed of narrow blades of grass, grass- 
tops and bamboo leaves all well laced together and lined with fine grass-seed stems. 
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The eggs are pure white, rather round and without markings. They are similar 
to the eggs of the other weavers but the shell texture is more close-grained and they 
appear slightly glossy. The five eggs have an average size of 15.1 x 11.8 mm. 
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THE SCLEROTIC RING IN NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS 
BY ELIZABETH L. CURTIS AND ROBERT C. MILLER 
Plate 9 

Ir is well known to students of ornithology that a number of birds, 
particularly such larger forms as eagles, hawks, vultures and owls, have in 
the sclerotic coat of the eye a supporting ring of bony plates. Less well 
known is the fact that such a ring is developed to a greater or less degree in 
the eyes of all species of birds. Even in hummingbirds sclerotic rings are 
found, made up of minute osseous plates of almost the thinness of tissue 
paper. Comparatively little attention has been devoted to these rings, al- 
though according to Lemmrich (1931), who gives a history and rather com- 
plete bibliography of the subject, knowledge of their occurrence in birds of 
prey dates back to the thirteenth century, and a clear description of them 
was given by Volcher Coiter in 1645. Students of the osteology of birds, 
however, have as a rule merely referred to the sclerotic ring in passing, 
sometimes taking casual notice of the number of plates but giving no con- 
sideration to details of shape or arrangement. 

Slonaker (1918, 1921) has given a careful description of the structure 
and embryonic development of the scleral plates in the eye of the English 
Sparrow. Heilmann (1927) has mentioned and figured the scleral ring in 
certain recent and fossil birds and reptiles. It remained for Lemmrich 
(loc. cit.) to point out, after examination of representatives of a considerable 
number of orders and families of birds, that a great deal of variation in the 
character of the sclerotic ring occurs in different groups, but that a degree of 
constancy usually prevails within given families or orders. 

The present study was largely completed before Lemmrich’s investiga- 
tions came to our attention. The findings here reported, however, are in 
the nature of an extension rather than a duplication of that author’s work, 
inasmuch as he dealt largely with European birds, and in cases where 
American species were considered his material was rather limited. In the 
present investigation 1404 pairs of sclerotic rings have been examined in 
considerable detail, including those of 235 species involving representatives 
of all of the orders of North American birds except one (no specimens of 
trogons having come to hand). In general we have several species repre- 
sented in each order and in a few cases (English Sparrow, Mallard and 
Glaucous-winged Gull) enough individuals of one species have been avail- 
able to permit a statistical study. 
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have been sent in by sixty individuals in different parts of the country. 
The larger number have been supplied by Mrs. Martha R. Flahaut, assistant 
in ornithology in the Washington State Museum, Mr. Adam Balmer of 
Westport, Washington, Mr. D. E. Brown of Bothell, Washington, Mr. 
Samuel J. Rathbun of Seattle, Dr. Ian McTaggert Cowan of Victoria, 
British Columbia, Mr. Kenneth Racey of Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Mr. Webster H. Ransom of Spokane, Dr. G. M. Sutton and Mr. A. L. 
Lindsey of Cornell University, Mr. A. R. Phillips of Flagstaff, Arizona, and 
Mr. Egmond Rett of Santa Barbara. 

Helpful suggestions have been given by Professor Joseph Grinnell, 
Professor Alden H. Miller and Dr. Jean M. Linsdale of the Museum of 
Vertebrate Zoology, University of California, Berkeley. Professor J. L. 
Slonaker of Stanford University has very generously cooperated in making 
available his own admirable preparations of sections through the eyes of 
birds of several species. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ScLEROTIC RING 


The sclerotic ring of the avian eye is composed of a number of individual 
plates, placed side by side and overlapped to form a bony ring which sur- 
rounds the pupil of the eye and extends inward to a distance that is ex- 
ceedingly variable in different orders of birds. The ring represents an os- 
sification of a portion of the sclerotic coat and doubtless serves primarily 
for the protection of the eye-ball and for its support during contraction of 
the ciliary muscles (Slonaker, 1918, 1920). When removed from the eye, 
the ring has more or less the shape of a truncated cone, sometimes sym- 
metrical, but in most cases having the aperture more or less eccentric, 
usually toward the nasal margin of the eye. The steepness of the ring is 
extremely variable. In some groups, as the herons, it is nearly flat; in 
others, as in the owls, it is so steep as to approximate Lemmrich’s (1931) 
characterization of “tubular” (see Plate 9). There is, of course, much 
variation in the size of the rings. The largest ring we have examined, that 
of the Great Horned Owl, measures 36 mm. at its greatest diameter; the 
next in size, that of the Golden Eagle, 33 mm. The smallest, that of the 
Rufous Hummingbird, measures 4.5 mm.; next in order of size come the 
Green-backed Goldfinch, 4.6 mm., and the Coast Bush-tit, 5.5 mm. 

The shape of the individual plates varies greatly (Text-fig. A). They 
are joined to one another in sucha way that there is more or less overlapping 
of the border of one plate upon the next. This overlap is commonly more 
pronounced at the inner border of the ring, so that the plates are widest at 
the end proximal to the pupil. Occasionally the maximum overlap occurs 
near the middle of the plates, as in the auklet and the puffin. In the king- 
fishers and the woodpeckers overlapping occurs at the inner ends of the 
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plates only. In owls, vultures and falcons the plates are joined with only 
a very small lap. Audubon’s Caracara shows the least amount of over- 
lapping of any species examined. The majority of orders show a large 
degree of overlapping. 

The individual plates vary considerably in thickness. Slonaker (1918) 
says of the scleral plates of the English Sparrow: “ Their thickness is greatest 
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Text-ric. A.—Various shapes of scleral plates: (1) Rhinoceros Auklet; (2) Golden Eagle; 
(3) Western Belted Kingfisher; (4) Northwest Coast Heron; (5) Domestic Pigeon; (6) Dusky 
Horned Owl. All drawings made with camera lucida, X 3.5. 


in the middle portion and tapers off to a thin edge on their lateral sides. 

The combined thickness of the overlapping portion about equals the 
thickest portion of the plate. A ring of bone of practically uniform thick- 
ness is thus formed, completely surrounding the eye.” This is true of all 
the rings we have examined. The thickest plate we have seen is that of the 
Great Horned Owl which measures 1.8 mm. in the heaviest part, while 
that of the Golden Eagle measures 1 mm. At the other extreme are the 
hummingbirds and the smaller passerine birds such as warblers, kinglets 
and bush-tits, with plates exceedingly thin and fragile. The density of the 
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plates increases with the age of the birds, but even in adults of the types 
mentioned the plates are extremely thin and flexible. On the other hand, 
the diving birds show a rather heavy bony structure even in immature 
specimens. 
Rinc Patrern 

Any number of plates may be arranged to form a circle, with each plate 
overlapping its neighbor in a clockwise or counter-clockwise direction, but 
this simplest pattern of overlapping we have not found in any ring exam- 
ined. Instead, the regular overlapping is interrupted by what we term an 
overplate. ‘This plate is similar in shape to its neighbors, but overlaps them 
on both sides (Text-fig. B). Using the clock face to show approximate 





Text-rie. B.—Scleral rings of the Rufous Hummingbird. Camera lucida, xX 12. 


position of certain plates in the ring, we find that an overplate occurs 
regularly in all rings in the position five to six o’clock in the right, and six to 
seven o'clock in the left eye. We call this overplate no. 1 and in counting 
always begin at this point. 

Each overplate requires a corresponding underplate (Text-fig. C), as may 
easily be demonstrated by arranging playing cards in a circle. One over- 
plate and one underplate occur regularly in the eye-rings of hawks and owls 
and usually in wrens. Lemmrich finds this true of the European Skylark 
also. In most species of birds there are two overplates and two underplates. 
The overplates lie in the position of five to six o’clock and eleven to twelve 
o’clock in the right, and six to seven and twelve to one in the left ring; the 
underplates occur at eight to nine, and one to two o’clock in the right ring. 

Three overplates and underplates occur regularly in loons, and in six 
per cent of the ducks (see Table 1 for other examples). These three over- 
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plates occur at five to six, eleven to twelve, and two to three o’clock in the 
right ring, and in the reversed positions in the left. The three underplates 
occur at eight to nine, one to two and three to four o’clock in the right ring. 
In a very few cases (five single rings out of more than 1400 pairs) four over- 
plates and underplates have been found. This condition has ocevrred in 
one eye only of a Lesser Loon, a Brown Pelican, a Bufflehead, and two 
Domestic Geese. 

In recording the ring-pattern we have used Lemmrich’s method in order 
to facilitate comparison with his findings. Beginning with the overplate 
which occurs in a ventral position, we count clockwise in the right, and 
counter-clockwise in the left ring (see Text-fig. B). 
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Trexr-ria. C.—Scleral rings drawn to illustrate one, two and three overplates and under- 
plates respectively (overplates ruled and underplates stippled). Left to right: Western 
Pigeon Hawk, Western White-winged Dove, Pacific Loon. Camera lucida, X 2.3. 


INTERLOCKING 

Occasionally interlocking plates are found, in which the border of one 
partially overlaps and partially underlaps its neighbor (Text-figs. B and C). 
In such cases, the overlap at the inner or pupillary border has been arbi- 
trarily considered to establish the status of the plate as an overplate or an 
underplate. As Lemmrich points out, interlocking tends to occur in a 
definite location in the ring. Thus we have found that in loons and herons, 
interlocking occurs most frequently between plates 4 and 5. In hawks the 
modal position for interlocking is between plates 6 and 7, for turkeys 8 and 
9, chickens 9 and 10, gulls 7 and 8, horned owls 1 and 2, and flickers 5 and 6. 
Interlocking may, however, occur between any two plates, though it is 
found most frequently between an overplate or underplate and its neighbor 
in the ring. It may also occur several times in one eye. 

Of the birds included in this study 41 per cent show interlocking plates in 
one or both eyes. In 22.4 per cent both eyes are involved, and in 7.5 per 
cent the interlocking is symmetrical in right and left eyes. Some orders 
show little or no interlocking. A single case has been discovered among 
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the Columbiformes, and the condition has been found in only 12 per cent 
of Micropodiformes. Anseriformes are low with 21.1 per cent, and Pas- 
seriformes high with 56.8 per cent; the woodpeckers are highest with 81.5 
per cent showing interlocking between two or more plates. 


RING-PATTERN VARIATION IN Ricut AND Lert Eyes 


A question which presents itself for discussion is that of the constancy in 
number and arrangement of the plates in the sclerotic ring, first as regards 
the two eyes of the same individual, then as regards species and larger 
groups. In a large majority of cases the two eyes of individual birds are 
symmetrical as to number and arrangement of plates. Lemmrich re- 
ported 43 variants out of 148 pairs of rings, or 29 per cent variation between 
right and left eyes, considering number of plates alone. Of 1404 birds con- 
sidered in the present study, only 326, or 16 per cent, showed variation in 
number of plates in right and left eyes. If arrangement of the plates be 
considered instead of the number, there is slightly more variation: 258 or 
18.3 per cent show variation in pattern in the two eyes. If both the num- 
ber of plates and the ring-pattern be considered, 334 individuals, or 23.7 
per cent of the whole group, exhibit differences between the right and left 
eyes. 

There is considerable difference in the amount of variation between right 
and left eyes in different groups. The orders Gruiformes, Columbiformes, 
and Micropodiformes show remarkable constancy in this respect, although 
our number of specimens in these groups is too small for statistical analysis. 
Anseriformes are fairly constant (see Table 2). while Piciformes and Strigi- 
formes show the greatest amount of variation, 42.1 per cent and 38.7 per 
cent, respectively. 

In Table 2a are shown the data for variation between right and left eyes 
in four species, selected by reason of the large numbers of individuals avail- 
able. 

Discussion 

The number of plates occurring in the sclerotic ring in birds considered as 
a class has been variously stated as from twelve to twenty (Coues, 1884), 
ten to seventeen (Heilmann, 1927), eleven to seventeen (Lemmrich, 1931). 
In the present study the range has been found to be from eleven to eighteen. 
The former number is characteristic of one entire order (Columbiformes), 
while the latter number was found in two individual birds (one Common 
Tern, one Baldpate) out of the 1404 examined. The modal numbers of 
different orders ranged from eleven to fifteen, with fourteen or fifteen the 
most common. No relation was found between the number of plates and 
the size of the ring. For example, the loons, herons, ravens, and bush-tits 
all characteristically have fourteen plates. 
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In so far as there is any overlapping of species considered by Lemmrich 
and by us, there is a fair measure of agreement in the findings. Seventeen 
of the 235 species (disregarding subspecific differences) considered in the 
present study have been reported on by Lemmrich; in the case of eleven of 
these we are in complete agreement. In the case of Rissa tridactyla we 
agree with Lemmrich as to number of plates in the ring, but he gives no 
pattern. As regards Spatula clypeata we disagree with Lemmrich as to the 
number of plates, and in Mergus merganser we disagree as to pattern. In 
Aquila chrysaétos, Nyctea nyctea, and Asio flammea we disagree on both 
number and pattern. 

Besides the foregoing cases of identical species, we find twenty-one addi- 
tional genera on which Lemmrich and we have worked in common. Here 
we find about the same order of agreement, sixteen cases in which we are in 
complete agreement, and five in which we disagree. In most of these cases 
of disagreement, one specimen only (in some cases one ring only) was 
available either to Lemmrich or to us. 

In the following pages, wherever it becomes necessary to take issue with 
conclusions set forth by Lemmrich, it should be understood that no criticism 
is intended of the carefulness of that author’s work; but only that a larger 
amount of material leads to a different conclusion. Lemmrich draws the 
generalizations that (1) primitive groups of birds have a smaller number of 
plates in the ring; (2) that domestication (as in the Domestic Fowl) causes 
an increase in variability; (3) that higher groups have greater constancy 
in the number of plates. The first of these conclusions finds no support 
from our data (see Table 1). Thus the lowest order, Gaviiformes, has 
fourteen plates, the same number as Passeriformes, while the smallest 
modal number of plates is found in Columbiformes, a group rather well up 
in the scale. 

With regard to the conclusion that domestication increases variability, 
our data (Table 3) lend little support to Lemmrich’s view. In comparing 
domestic races with their nearest relative; in the wild, we find in the case 
of Anatidae and Phasianidae that the wild forms show a greater variation 
in number of plates, while the domesticated forms show the higher degree 
of variation in pattern. It is to be noted also (Table 2a) in this connection 
that the white Leghorn Fow! shows a high percentage of variation between 
right and left eyes. The Domestic Turkey (Table 3) is remarkably constant 
in both number and pattern. It might be argued that the turkey has been 
so recently domesticated that it is still very close to its wild progenitor, or 
progenitors, and that the Domestic Turkey probably represents a blend of 
two or more distinct species. The Domestic Pigeon, however, shows very 
nearly the same degree of constancy, although it has been bred under 
domestication possibly as long as the Domestic Fowl. In Table 4 is shown 
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the variation in number and pattern in sixteen species selected at random 
from ten different orders of birds, and in Table 4a is shown the variation 
among seven species of a single family. The amount of variation among 
wild birds shown in these tables is greater than that of any domesticated 
races of birds we have investigated. 

These tables also cast doubt upon Lemmrich’s suggestion that higher 
orders of birds exhibit greater constancy in the number of plates in the 
ring. This statement would be true if one considered only the modal num- 
ber of plates in different families within an order, which is possibly what 
Lemmrich had in mind. In Passeriformes, for example (see Table 1), we 
find every family exhibiting a modal number of fourteen. However, when 
we consider individual variation within a species, this appears to be as great 
in higher as in lower forms. 


FUNCTION OF THE RING 


The function of the sclerotic ring constitutes something of a problem. 
It might be suggested that inasmuch as a similar ring is found in the eyes of 
many reptiles, the structure is merely one that has been carried over from 
the latter group. This suggestion, however, only pushes the explanation 
one step farther away. The universal presence and very considerable devel- 
opment of the sclerotic ring in birds suggests, moreover, that it is not simply 
a vestigial structure carried over from a more primitive group; to attain 
the degree of development it does, it must have some function in the bird 
today. To a certain extent the sclerotic ring may be regarded as a pro- 
tection for the eyeball, although it would appear that, in general, injuries 
to the eye would occur in the pupillary area rather than through the sclero- 
tic coat. Slonaker (1918, 1920) has suggested that the primary function of 
the ring is in connection with the mechanism of accommodation. It is his 
view that contraction of the ciliary muscles effects an increase in intra- 
ocular pressure, thus pushing the lens farther out to accommodate for near 
vision. He considers that some bending of the plates is involved in this 
process. It is not impossible that a certain amount of bending occurs in 
the scleral plates of the English Sparrow, as studied by Slonaker, and in 
some other cases where the ring is wide and flexible. Too much emphasis 
should not be placed, however, on the bending of the plates, or their pos- 
sible sliding upon one another as a factor in accommodation. Interlocking 
of plates (Table 2) which has been mentioned above, would interfere with 
any such motion; and in certain cases there is a type of structure which 
would tend to prevent any motion. For example, in the eyes of the wood- 
peckers (Text-fig. D) the plates are firmly fused at the outer margin; and in 
some of the jays (Text-fig. D) there is an accessory bony plate developed 
along the temporal margin of the ring which would hold the plates rigid 
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for at least a third of the circumference of the eye. In diving birds (vide 
infra) the ring is obviously too heavy and rigid to be warped by the pull of 
the ciliary muscles. The contraction of these muscles alone would appear 
adequate to effect the small increase in intra-ocular pressure necessary to 
move the lens, without requiring any bending of the plates or their sliding 
upon one another. It should be pointed out that the attachment of the 
muscles of accommodation is to the fascia and the scleral cartilage within 
the ring, not to the bony ring itself. 

With regard to the reason for the persistence of individual plates in the 
ring, the best view seems to be that this is essential to growth in size of the 
ring from early to adult life. Lemmrich (1931) has pointed out that growth 





Text-ric. D.—Left: scleral ring of California Jay, showing accessory bony plate at tem- 
poral margin. Right: scleral ring of Northwestern Flicker, showing fusion of plates along 
outer margin. Camera lucida, X 3.5. 


of the rings occurs by increase in size of the individual plates in exactly the 
same way that growth of the skull occurs through enlargement of the individ- 
ual bones at their margins. 

Concerning the matter of protection and support of the eye, it may be 
pointed out that diving birds have the sclerotic ring developed to an extra- 
ordinary degree. The ring in murres, loons and puffins is more heavily 
bony in proportion to size than in any other forms studied. It is to be 
noted also that the slope of the ring is steeper in diving birds than in their 
immediate relatives that have not this habit. Thus the ring of the coot is 
steeper than that of the rail, the ring of a scoter steeper than that of a 
mallard, and the ring of the dipper notably steeper than that of the wren 
(see Text-fig. E). Rapid fliers, such as swifts and swallows, also have 
steep-sided rings, although it cannot be observed that the ring is particu- 
larly heavy. It would appear that the steeper-sided ring gives greater 
support to the outer part of the eyeball, which would be advantageous 
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alike to diving birds, whose eyes are subjected to pressure from the water, 
and to swift-flying birds whose eyes are subjected to the pressure of rushing 
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Text-ric. E.—Outlines of scleral rings (nasal margin), showing variations in steepness: 
(1) American Coot; (2) Sora; (3) White-winged Scoter; (4) Common Mallard; (5) Dipper; 
(6) Tule Wren; (7) Black Swift. Camera lucida, x 5. 


EccENTRICITY OF THE RING AND BINOCULAR VISION 


Monocular vision is generally regarded as characteristic of birds, although 
Chievits (1891, 1899), Slonaker (1897, 1918), and Wood (1917) have pointed 
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out that there is often a well-developed temporal fovea which permits more 
or less acute vision of objects directly in front of the bird. The present 
writers have given no attention to the problem of binocular vision, except 
casually to consider its possible relation to eccentricity of the aperture of 
the sclerotic ring. When the aperture is off center, it is usually displaced 
toward the nasal margin (Text-fig. D). While a majority of birds exhibit a 
certain degree of eccentricity of the aperture, the condition is most marked 
in pelicans, turkeys, herons, coots, pigeons and doves, owls, swifts, and jays. 
Of these, at least, the pelicans, herons, and owls may be presumed, from the 
position of the eyes, habitually to bring them both to bear on the same 
object. Eccentricity of the aperture may thus be regarded, at least in 
certain cases, as an adaptation to facilitate convergence of the eyes in 


binocular vision. 


TAXONOMIC VALUE OF THE SCLEROTIC RING 


The present study was motivated primarily by the thought that a careful 
comparative study of the sclerotic ring in different orders of birds might 
yield data of definite taxonomic value. The results, however, considered 
from that standpoint, have frankly been somewhat disappointing. There 
is usually close agreement in the number of plates in different genera within 
a family, but different families in one order may have a different modal 
number. 

Rings as distinctive as those of hawks, owls or woodpeckers may be recog- 
nized by anyone; and a person thoroughly familiar with large numbers of 
sclerotic rings can generally group them on sight, even in many cases as- 
signing an unlabelled ring to its proper genus. But the differences upon 
which such recognition is based, including such variables as size, shape, 
curvature, slope, color, texture, regularity or eccentricity, degree of over- 
lapping, are difficult to describe and impossible to tabulate. The attempt 
to organize the data concerning such relatively simple matters as number 
and arrangement of the plates (Table 1) leads to a rather complicated 
tabulation. It does not appear practicable at present to attempt to systema- 
tize the more subtle differences. 

In certain specific cases, the structure of the sclerotic ring may be of as- 
sistance in determining relationships between species, or larger groups. 
One or two illustrations may be cited. In the first jays examined it was 
noted as a matter of some interest that an additional bony plate is attached 
to the temporal margin of the ring, extending about one-third of its circum- 
ference (Text-fig. D). This was not found in the Crow. Further investiga- 
tion showed that the condition does not exist in any of the members of the 
subfamily Corvinae that we have examined (Corvus, Cyanocephalus, Nuci- 
fraga) but is uniformly present in the genera Cyanocitta and Aphelocoma of 
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the subfamily Garrulinae. Of fourteen magpies examined, four showed a 
rudiment of such a plate in one or both eyes. The genus Perisoreus shows 
no trace of such a structure. One may conclude that, so far as eye-rings 
may be used as a guide, the subfamilies Garrulinae and Corvinae are 
natural groups, with Cyanocitta and Aphelocoma more closely related to 
each other than to Pica. The status of Perisoreus is left undetermined on 

In Micropodiformes, it is to be noted that the number of plates in the 
scleral ring, fifteen in swifts and twelve in hummingbirds, affords additional 
justification for the division of this group into the two suborders Micropodii 
and Trochili. 

It is strongly to be urged that persons collecting birds give attention to 
the sclerotic ring and carefully preserve it, either with the skeleton, or with 
the skin if a skeleton is not made. 
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TABLE 2 f 
Summary of Variation between Right and Left Eyes ; 
— — * t 
’ E gf. |ga¢ 
£ay = |£,| 88 /8§ |35 | 
he CL a he i] 
Order Ade! § } gf a3 3g H .= 
SEL Sci bs = a & =} \y 
sog| Sai ca 3 : Ag i} 
ses) is|%s| 88] Ss lessees } 
Z > Be > Ss lp ase if 
i 
Ga viiformes 10 1 0 2 20 3 | 30 if 
Colymbiformes s 1 12.5 3 37.5 3 37.5 iF 
Procellariiformes 9 1 11.1 4 44.4 4 | 44.4 i 
Pelecaniformes 10 0 0 4 40 4 40 ; 
Ciconiiformes 8 1 | 12.5 3 | 37.5 3 | 37.5 
Anseriformes | 331 44 | 13.2] 54 | 16.3] 71 | 21.4 i] 
Falconiformes 72 45 61.6 18 25 22 30.5 } 
Galliformes 158 23 14.5 35 22.1 45 28.4 
Gruiformes 26 4 15.7 3 11.5 4 15.7 
Charadriiformes 166 30 18 27 16.3 35 21 i 
Columbiformes 17 1 5.8 0 0 1 5.8 
Psittaciformes 18 0 0 4 22.2 4 22.2 } 
Cuculiformes 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 i} 
Strigiformes 31 10 32.1 6 19.3 12 38.7 ly 
Caprimulgiformes 4 1 25 1 25 1 25 
Micropodiformes 25 3 12 1 4 3 16 | 
Coraciiformes 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 I 
Piciformes 38 3 7.9 15 42.1 15 42.1 } 
Passeriformes 470 58 12.3 97 20.6 | 107 22.7 
Total 1404 | 226 16 258 18.3 | 334 7 
TABLE 2a 
Variations between Right and Left Eyes in Selected Species ' 
Mallard 111 il 10 9 8 17 15.5 { 
White Leghorn Chicken 54 10 11.4 20 37 24 44.5 
Glaucous-winged Gull 60 12 20 13 21.6 14 23.3 
English Sparrow 65 16 25.4 18 28.5 21 33.3 
TABLE 3 
Comparison of Wild with Domestic Species 
a i 
; a : 8 
g28| a5 ~e IPRS! ¢ 8 Es 
| abe) SE] 28 |f.8 22) ° [% 
SE a] 38 as |. 6 33 a|re® 
63851 68 ea |° gf 3 a He SEs 
Z Z -¥ as A 4 ss 
Domestic Duck 32 8 1-9 5-11 | 18.7 15 14-16) 4.6 
Mallard... 111 \ 1-9 5-11 10 15 14-17; 10 
Domestic Goose | 19 12 1—9 5-11 | 47.3 15 14-16; 15.7 
Wild Goose. 7 4 1-9 5-11 | 35.7 15 12-15) 29 5 
White Leghorn Chicken | 59 7 | 1-9 6-10 | 53.3] 14 | 18-16] 14.4 
Ring-necked Pheasant | 25 9 1-9 7-10 30 14 13-15) 12 
Domestic Turkey | 34 2 i-9 6-10 1.4 14 13-14) 1.4 
Domestic Pigeon ; 11 l 1-7 4-8 0 1l 11-12} 4.4 
| 6 i 1-7 4-8 0 11 1) 
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TABLE 4 
Constancy of Pattern and Number of Plates 
2 |e a| o@ 
F I 2 g ® El 6 z § 3 
2 Sie $ D ao 3 & 9° S| Fs 33 
fs g 7 fa EISSEISLI se ita 
oi s we FSP gS 3 g os i-¢ 
Sales g |2glspgigs] £8 Isc 
6Sole6 5 62 & a &a ea 
Z Z = Zz gs ) 4 ae 
Lesser Loon........ = 7 4 /1, 8,11,5,10,12) 5 28 14 | 14-15) 7.1 
Northwest Coast Heron 5 4 1, 8, 5, 10 3.5 | 30 14 | 14-15) 24 
0 ee 111 8 1, 9, 5, 11 99 10.8 | 15 | 14-17) 10 
Cooper’s Hawk........ 9 3 3:7 6.5 | 27 15 | 15-16] 13.3 
Ring-necked Pheasant... 25 9 1, 9, 7, 10 13.5 | 30 14 | 13-15) 16.6 
California Quail........ 16 3 1, 9, 6, 10 11.5 | 29 14 | 13-15; 21.8 
Wilson's Snipe... . we 5.5) 7 1, 8, 5, 10 2 63.6 | 13 | 13-16) 36.3 
Glaucous-winged Gull... 60 13 1, 9, 5, 11 48.5 | 19.2 | 15 | 13-17) 17.4 
California Murre....... 19 5 1, 8, 5, 10 14 26.3 13 | 13-14) 18.4 
Australian Paroquet....| 18 8 1, 7, 4,9 8 55.5 | 12 0 
Horned Owl....... ie 12 3 1, 6 8 33.3 | 15 | 15-16) 12.5 
Black Swift... ..... . 12 1 1, 8, 6, 11 12 0 15 14-16; 8.3 
Flicker......... é ‘ 21 8 1, 8, 5, 10 10 52.3 | 13 13-14) 14.2 
Steller’s Jay ‘ osm 14 3 1, 8, 5, 10 12.5 | 10.7 | 14] 13-14) 3.5 
Re wainencsib.ccsst O0 8 1, 8, 5, 10 21 22.2 | 14; 13-16) 11.1 
English Sparrow..... 65 9 1, 8, 6, 9 46.5 | 28.4! 141 13-15) 20.7 
TABLE 4a 
Constancy of Pattern and Number in Highest Group 
FRINGILLIDAB 
Rusty Song Sparrow... . 17 6 1.0.7, © 10 41.1 14 | 13-15) 8.8 
Fox Sparrow........ 12 5 1, 8, 6, 10 7.5 | 37.5 | 14 | 13-15) 12.5 
White-crowned Sparrow. il 3 1, 8, 6, 10 10 9 14 | 13-15) 13.6 
Golden-crowned Sparrow 5 2 1, 8, 6, 10 4 20 14 | 14-15) 20 
Pine Siskin............ 5 3 1, 8, 6, 10 3 40 14 0 
Junco....... a 10 3 1, 8, 6, 10 6.5 | 35 14; 14-15) 5 
Towhee........... ot 7 4 1, 8, 6, 10 5 28.5 | 14 | 13-14] 28.5 





























SUMMARY 


1. A universal characteristic of the avian eye is the presence in the sclero- 
tic coat of a number of small osseous plates, more or less overlapping to 
form a rather firm bony ring. 

2. In the present study 1404 pairs of eyes have been examined, including 
those of 235 species belonging to nineteen orders. The study includes all 
orders of North American birds except Trogoniformes, of which no speci- 
mens have been obtained, and Psittaciformes of which the only repre- 
sentative studied was the Australian Paroquet. 

3. The ring pattern, as determined by number and position of overplates 
and underplates, is generally constant within a family. 

4. The number of plates in the ring ranges from a minimum of eleven, 
which is characteristic of the entire order Columbiformes, to a maximum of 
eighteen, found in only two individuals (one Common Tern, one Baldpate) 
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of all the specimens examined. The modal numbers of different orders 
ranged from eleven to fifteen, with fourteen or fifteen the most common. 

5. No relation has been found between size of the ring and number of 
plates, nor with systematic position and number of plates. 

6. The evidence does not indicate that domestication causes any unusual 
degree of variation in the number of plates, or in the ring pattern. 

7. There is usually a close agreement in the number of plates in different 
genera within a family, but different families in one order may have different 
modal numbers. 

8. The function of the ring is protection of the eyeball, and support 
during contraction of the ciliary muscles in the process of accommodation. 

9. The ring is heavier and more steep-sided in diving birds than in their 
relatives which have not this habit. A steep-sided ring is also characteristic 
of swift-flying birds. 

10. From the taxonomic standpoint, the structure of the eye-ring may be 
of value, considered in conjunction with other skeletal characteristics, in 
establishing degrees of relationship between neighboring groups. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 
PLATE 9 
Photographs of scleral rings: (1) Golden Eagle; (2) Dusky Horned Owl; (3) 
Domestic Turkey; (4) Tufted Puffin; (5) California Murre; (6) Saw-whet Owl; (7) 
Northwest Coast Heron; (8) Northern Pileated Woodpecker; (9) Lesser Loon. 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 
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SOME GEORGIA RECORDS OF JOHN ABBOT, NATURALIST 
BY ANNA STOWELL BASSETT 


One hundred and sixty-one years ago there came to Georgia a man who 
for nearly sixty-five years trod her yellow hills and traversed her valleys 
and forests in the interests of natural science. His name was John Abbot, 
well known in England and America as the painter of the ‘Rarer Lepidopter- 
ous Insects of Georgia.’ He was also a keen observer and a painter of the 
birds of Georgia. Owing to the earliness and the great merit of his bird 
paintings, he has long been of great interest to ornithologists. 

In volume 13 of “The Auk,’ July, 1896, page 20, is an article by Walter 
Faxon concerning him entitled ‘John Abbott’s Drawings of the Birds of 
Georgia.’ He tells us that in the Boston Society of Natural History are two 
volumes of his drawings “one comprising 174 plates, given to the Society by 
Asa Gray who received it from J. E. Gray of the British Museum, the other 
comprising 193 plates purchased from Dr. Oemler of Georgia.” “There 
has later come to light in the library of the society a set of 181 water color 
drawings of birds. One of these plates alone bears the inscription in ink, 
‘J. Abbot delin ad vivum—1810’.” According to Faxon’s enumeration there 
are 548 drawings and paintings of birds in the Boston Society of Natural 
History. He tells us Swainson’s Warbler was drawn by Abbot at least 
twenty-five years before it was described and named by Audubon and that 
LeConte’s Sparrow was known to Abbot and drawn by him about forty 
years before it was described by Audubon. Rare Georgia birds in the col- 
lection mentioned by Faxon are the Snowy Owl, Scarlet Ibis and White- 
winged Crossbill. In volume 35 of “The Auk’, July, 1918, page 27, under 
the title ‘Georgia’s Rarities further discovered in a Second American 
Portfolio of John Abbot’s Bird Plates,’ is an article by Samuel N. Rhoads, 
describing a volume in the DeRenne Library, near Savannah, containing 
122 bird plates by John Abbot, making a total number of plates in Boston 
and Savannah of 670. In ‘The Auk’ of October, 1906, volume 23, Dr. 
Witmer Stone published a letter which John Abbot wrote to George Ord, 
naturalist of Philadelphia. This letter was written from Screven County, 
Georgia, in March, 1814. In reading these very interesting articles, one is 
impressed with the absence of knowledge of John Abbot himself. 

Several histories of Georgia refer to John Abbot and his work as a lepidop- 
terist. The most detailed reference to him in any history consulted is in 
White’s ‘Historical Collections’ under Screven County and is as follows: 
Mr. John Abbot resided for many years in this county and was very much 
devoted to the study of natural science. The results of his observations he 
delineated in a style of beauty and accuracy, which gained him a high reputa- 
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tion in Europe. In the Charleston Library are two large folio volumes, 
with elegant colored engravings entitled “'The Rarer Lepidopterous Insects 
of Georgia, including their systematic characters, the Particulars of their 
several metamorphoses and the plants on which they feed” collected from 
the observations of Mr. John Abbot, many years resident in that country, 
by James Edward Smith, M.D., F.R.S. A comprehensive statement but 
with no definite information of time or place. The letter written from 
Screven County in 1814, quoted by Dr. Stone, and references to his residence 
in the old dead town of Jacksonborough found in the histories of Georgia 
gave us the fullest information of him as to time and place of residence found 
in the authorities consulted. By chance two more dates came to my notice 
and a faithful search has added others which may be of interest to those 
seeking knowledge of John Abbot. 

John Abbot came to Georgia in 1776. We have two proofs of this. The 
first is found in a letter written by Alexander Wilson to his friend William 
Bartram of Philadelphia from Savannah, Georgia, March 5, 1809. It is 
quoted in George Ord’s biography of Alexander Wilson, introductory to 
Wilson and Bonaparte’s ‘Ornithology’ published by Porter and Coats of 
Philadelphia, volume 1, page Ixvi. In this letter Alexander Wilson de- 
votes one paragraph to John Abbot, stating: “There is a Mr. Abbot here, 
who has resided in Georgia thirty-three years drawing insects and birds. 
He has published in London one large folio volume of the Lepidopterous 
Insects of Georgia. It is a very splendid work.” This paragraph gave us 
three important facts upon which this research is based: first, his coming to 
Georgia in 1776; second, his residence in Savannah in 1809; third, the 
establishment of his identity with John Abbot of early Georgia records. 
The last is very important since in not one of the Georgia records found, is 
he identified as John Abbot, naturalist or lepidopterist. There is another 
record establishing the fact of his coming to Georgia in 1776: in the DeRenne 
Library is an announcement of John Abbot’s work on the ‘Rarer Lepidopter- 
ous Insects of Georgia,’ by Ernest Dressel North, 4 East 39th Street, New 
York, dealer in choice, rare and second-hand books. In his description of 
John Abbot’s work by J. E. Smith, M.D., F.R.S., there is the statement 
that the original drawings by John Abbot were made in America from 
Nature during a residence of near twenty-one years. This work was pub- 
lished in 1797, again giving us the date of 1776 for his coming to America. 
It also states that the insects were observed in Georgia and adjoining States. 
A careful reading of John Abbot’s notes on the insects portrayed, impresses 
one by its thorough, first-hand knowledge of the insects in Virginia. There 
are twenty-four comparisons of insects of Virginia with those of Georgia, 
while there are no comparisons of the insects of the much nearer Carolinas 
with those of Georgia. Might it not be possible that John Abbot had a 
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residence in Virginia before coming to Georgia instead of coming to Georgia 
directly from England? 

When John Abbot came to Georgia in 1776, Georgia had a total white 
population of about seventeen thousand and consisted of villages and forts 
along the Atlantic seaboard and the Savannah River. The interior was 
wild Indian country. In 1777, Georgia was divided into eight large counties. 
Those along the Atlantic were Camden, Glynn, Liberty and Chatham; 
those above Chatham on the Savannah River were Effingham, Burke, 
Richmond and Wilkes. In John Abbot’s letter to George Ord of Philadel- 
phia quoted by Dr. Stone, he states, “The Islands and lower Country of 
the Southern parts of Georgia is the great rendezvous of the Water birds 
but owing to the unhappy times chiefly and other circumstances I have 
never yet had the pleasure of visiting it.” This statement of Abbot’s 
limited our search for records of him to the counties along the Savannah 
River. Records of him were found in the archives of Effingham, Chatham 
and Bulloch Counties. The records of Burke County, most important of 
all, were burned. 

The earliest Georgia records of him point to Burke County as his place of 
residence. He married Penelope Warren and his son, John Abbot, Jr., was 
born in 1779, the year that the terrors of the Revolutionary War first struck 
upper Georgia. According to an account of “The Revolutionary War in 
Georgia’ by Otis Ashmore and Charles H. Olmstead, the first battle of the 
Revolution was fought at Burke County jail where two hundred and fifty 
patriots under Benjamin and William Few and John Twigert met and 
twice defeated four hundred British soldiers who swept across the Savannah 
River from a pitiless raid in South Carolina. John Abbot was a soldier 
under Benjamin Few and Elijah Clarke. An inquiry made to the War 
Department concerning the Revolutionary record of John Abbot brought 
the following: “ The records of this office show that one John Abbott served 
in the Revolutionary War as a private in the 3rd Georgia Continental 
Battalion commanded by Lieutenant Colonel John McIntosh. Neither 
the date of his entry into service nor the date of his separation therefrom is 
shown. His name first appears on an undated list of officers and men of 
that organization whose pay has been drawn to January 1, 1779. His 
name last appears on a pay roll of that organization covering the period 
from May 1 to July 1, 1779.” 

As John Abbot was a soldier under Benjamin Few and Elijah Clarke he 
was probably in the three principal battles in upper Georgia—Burke 
County Jail, Kettle Creek in Wilkes County and Briar Creek in Burke 
County, as well as with John McIntosh in southeastern Georgia. That he 
was a faithful soldier is testified by both Colonel Elijah Clarke and Colonel 
Comt. Benjamin Few in their certificates of service and their warrants 
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issued to him for bounty land given him in Washington County as pay for 
his services. A bounty consisted of two hundred and fifty acres of land with 
tax exemption for a number of years, or 287% acres taxable at once. 

John Abbot was given 575 acres of land in Washington County on the 
Oconee River. His bounty warrant signed by Benjamin Few indicates that 
some mischance befell John Abbot and that his family gave him up as dead, 
for this bounty warrant is endorsed by Penelope Abbot who as petitioner 
prays “that land be granted in Washington County to the heirs of John 
Abbot dec®*.””. He must have been away for some time for John Haber- 
sham directed the surveyor to lay out the land for the heirs of John Abbot 
and it was done. These certificates of service and bounty warrants were 
given in 1784. Before 1785, John Abbot had returned and John Habersham 
and his five esquires granted him 575 acres of Washington County land, 
January 4, 1785. This is recorded in Jardine’s second volume of Revolu- 
tionary records. The plat surveyed for John Abbot’s heirs is not so recorded. 
The certificates of John Abbot’s service and his bounty warrants are in the 
Georgia Department of Archives and History in Atlanta. In the State 
House, Atlanta, the plat of John Abbot’s 575 acres on the Oconee River, 
the plat surveyed for the heirs of John Abbot and the two-hundred-acre 
plat of land given him as a headright in Burke County were found, tracings 
of which were made. 

In the archives of Effingham County, Georgia, Book A and B, page 275, 
is the following legal paper: 


“State of Georgia, Burke County 
“Benjamin Warren to John Abbot 

“Know all men by these presents that | Benjamin Warren of Effingham Co., 
planter, for and in consideration of the Sum of One Hundred pounds Specie to me 
in hand paid by John Abbot of Burke Co. Schoolmaster, the receipt whereof is 
hereby acknowledged have. . .soldand. . . do deliver unto the said John 
Abbot Thirty head of cattle in the mark of the said Benjamin Warren, value 
thirty pounds, Forty head of Hogs, of the same mark, value ten pounds, A bay 
mare and sorrel colt value eight pounds. Three beds with other household goods 
and chattels. . . . In witness whereof I have herewith set my hand and Seal 
the 10th day of March 1787 & in the twelfth year of the Independence of the 
United States of America. 


“Signed, sealed & delivered The 
‘“‘in the presence of Mark X of 
“Richard Rogers, Lina Warren Benjamin Warren” 


Many owners of bounty lands sold them. John Abbot may have sold 
his land in Washington County to outfit his home in Burke County. Ata 
time when thousands of acres of land were being given away one hundred 
pounds was a fair price for 575 acres of wild land. An effort to trace the 
history of the 575 acres has been unsuccessful thus far, since it has not yet 
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been located, due to the division of the original County of Washington into 
several counties and parts of counties and the destruction of many records 
by fire. John Abbot and his wife probably started out simply—busy young 
people, she with her housework and young son, John with his work as 
planter, schoolmaster and naturalist. After the invention of the cotton 
gin, 1794-95, slave labor became more common in upper Georgia. John 
Abbot became prosperous, owned several slaves and had a comfortable and 
commodious home. We know this from a deed of gift found in the Chatham 


County archives: 


“Chatham Co. Ga. Records Book 2 I. p. 454-455 
“State of Georgia, Bulloch Co. 

“This Indenture made this fifteenth day of January in the year Eighteen 
hundred and twenty and forty year of the Independence of the United States 
of America Between John Abbott Sen” of the County of Bulloch in the state 
aforesaid of the first part and Thomas Greene of Scriven County, Trustee of Mrs. 
Eliza G. Abbott of the other part Witnesseth, that the said John Abbott Sen" for 
and in consideration of the love and affection which he bears unto his daughter 
in law the said Mrs. Eliza G. Abbott as also the sum of Five dollars to him in hand 
paid by the said Thomas Greene Trustee as aforesaid Hath given. . . unto 
the said Thomas Greene the following named negroes Ned, Hezekiah, George and 
a mulatto woman named Frankey and her future issue and increase, and the goods, 
household Stuff and furniture, chattels and effects mentioned and expressed in 
the Schedule herein to annexed. To have andtohold. . . In trust and to the 
intent and purpose that he the said Thos. Greene. . . do and shall permit the 
said Mrs. Eliza G. Abbott to have, hold, possess and use the said negroes. . 
and to receive and take all Sum or Sums of money earned by them and all profits 
of what nature soever accruing or to accrue from their labor from henceforth and 
for her own use and benefit forever. . . Not subject to the debts or control 
of her present husband John Abbott, Jun" or any husband with whom she may 
hereafter intermarry. 

“In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal the day and year 
first written. 

John Abbot Sen* L. 8. 
“Sealed and delivered in the presence of 
John Greene 
John Womack 

“Received January twenty fifth eighteen hundred and twenty from Thos. 
Greene Trustee of Mrs. G. Abbott five dollars the sum within specified. 

John Abbot sen*”’ 


“Schedule or Inventory of the goods and chattels referred to by the deed:—4 
Feather Beds & their furniture 8 single matresses & their furniture, 7 large matresses 
& their furniture, 1 Mahogany dining Table, 1 set dining Tables with ends, 1 ma- 
hogany wash stand, 1 mahogany candle stand 1 mahogany T. Table 2 Mahogany 
Bureaus, 1 Mahogany Toilet Glass with one draw 1 Toilet Glass 1 large mahogany 
side Board, 1 Pine table Say Slab, 1 large pine Table, 3 small pine Tables, 1 Mahog- 
any Bedstead, 10 pine and other ‘bedsteads 1 Mahogany writing desk, 18 chairs, 2 
Trunks, 1 Set of china, 2 pr. decanters, 2 doz. Tumblers 1 doz Carved Wine Glasses, 
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3 doz. plates, 14 doz. dishes, 3 Tea Trays, 1 Set flower pots, 1 Mahogany Knife Box, 

1 doz Silver Table Spoons, 1 doz do Tea do 1 Silver ladle, 1 Riding chair and harness 

2 Horns Saddle and Bridle, 1 Two horse Waggon and harness, 4 cows and calves, 

with all my household & Kitchen furniture of every Kind now in her possession. 
Recorded 25 January 1820” 


The house furnishings indicate a home of hospitality and good cheer 
where friends met together. The two-horns saddle suggests that his wife 
rode with him on his excursions when he did not go in his riding chair. It 
seems safe to refer to the twenty odd years of John Abbot’s life spent in 
Burke County as the happy years of his life. 

Just what happened or when it happened is not recorded but something 
did happen to change all this. Most likely it was the death of his wife. At 
any rate we find John Abbot, Sr., and John Abbot, Jr., in Savannah where 
they are listed as taxpayers in 1806. John Abbot, Jr., made the tax returns 
amounting to one dollar, eighty-five cents and five mills. 

Letters for John Abbot, Sr., are advertised in Savannah papers for the 
next seven years through 1812, but the papers reveal very little of him. 
We know, however, that he had some congenial friends in Savannah. One 
of them, Dr. Augustus G. Oemler, was like Abbot, a student of insects and 
drew them well. During Alexander Wilson’s stay in Savannah he wrote in 
the letter to William Bartram, quoted above, “I have been on several 
excursions with him [John Abbot]. He is a very good observer and paints 
well.” Wilson frequently quotes Abbot in his writings. 

In John Abbot’s letter to George Ord written from Screven County, 
March, 1814, he shows discouragement, saying, “ At the commencement of 
the War I had undertaken to make a collection of stuffed Birds and as com- 
plete a collection of drawings of them in colors as I was able for a Gentleman 
in England but last fall in despair of seeing peace restored, I retired into the 
country after having made about 220 drawings throwed away a large col- 
lection of stuffed skins, have entirely laid it aside and entered into another 
line of employment where I am in hopes the Mad and destructive ambition 
of the rulers of the world can but little interfere.” 

A word of explanation about Screven County may be in order here. 
When John Abbot came to Georgia in 1776, Screven County had not yet 
been formed. It was formed from Burke and Effingham Counties in 1793. 
The old town of Jacksonborough, with which his name is most frequently 
associated in the Georgia histories, was situated on Beaver Dam Creek, a 
branch of Briar Creek which, according to White, ran its length in Burke 
County. This territory is now part of Screven County. After 1820, John 
Abbot is described in legal papers as of Bulloch County. 

John Abbot, Jr., spent the remainder of his life after 1806 in and about 
Savannah. References to him in the newspapers and deeds are numerous. 
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: | ial These references may explain the change in his father’s fortune. In 1808 
. || The John Abbot, Jr., Company is advertised as defaulters in paying taxes. 
yh In the ‘Republican and Savannah Evening Ledger,’ March 10, 1808, one 

. Alex McCarthy voices his protest against Mr. John Abbott for prejudicing 
4 Mr. Warren, an uncle of John Abbott, against McCarthy’s honesty in 
weight of sugar sold. This gives us our one clue to the maiden name of the 
wife of John Abbot, Sr. 

In 1810 a business partnership of John Abbot, Jr., and Burrel Lathrop is 
dissolved by mutual consent, the business being continued by Burrel 
Lathrop. 

In the ‘Republican and Savannah Evening Ledger,’ April 9, 1812, is the 
following item:—*“ Married on Tuesday evening last by the Rev. Mr. 
Kollock, Mr. John Abbot, Jr. and the amiable Miss Elizabeth Rawls both 
i of this city.” 

In 1813, John Abbot, Jr., bought forty-five acres of land three miles out 
on the old Augusta Road. He called the place Three Mile and made his 
home there for a few years. In 1816, a mortgage was put on Three Mile 
and a negro woman to secure a debt of $1,000 to Mr. James Jones of Screven 

iB | County. This debt was to be paid in one year in the penal sum of $2,000. 

ie | This mortgage was sealed and delivered in the presence of John Abbot, Sr., 

i| and Francis Jones. Across the face of this legal paper is written “ Account 

| Satisfied.” One wonders who satisfied it. In 1817, the holdings at Three 

Mile were sold. 

if : In Savannah’s archives are many records of John Abbot, Jr. In them he 
i 
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is described as a merchant, a trader (of slaves) and an attorney. According 
to Savannah Death Records which go back to 1803, John Abbot died 
August 18, 1826, at the age of forty-seven years, of liver complaint, Dr. 
Screven. His address was on Bryan Street, Old Franklin Ward. Occupa- 
tion, watchman. 

There are many records of Eliza G. Abbot, wife of John Abbot, Jr., both 
\ in Chatham and in Effingham Counties. For the most part they are 
omitted as having little bearing on our subject. The following records may 
prove of interest: 


Effingham County Book K. p. 359 
Through Thos Greene of Screven County, Trustee for Eliza G. Abbot, John 
Abbot Sr. gives Eliza two slaves named Sarah & Betsey. 
Idem Book L. p. 29 
John Womack, Administrator of Wm Womack, gives Eliza G. Abbot two 
‘im slaves named Lewis & Cesar through her Trustee. Both gifts are protected from 
the debts or control of John Abbot Jr. 


The last records found of Eliza G. Abbot are in Chatham County, Book 
30, p. 390: 
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“State of Georgia 
Chatham County 
well known, who maketh oath and saith that he was present and saw John Abbot & 
Eliza G. Rawls lawfully married in Savannah in the month of April in the year 1812, 
by the Rev. Henry Kollock of the Independent Presbyterian Church, that the said 
John Abbot died in 1826 and that the said Eliza G. Abbot is still a widow. 

Davip BELL” 


Appeared David Bell aged 75 years, a credible witness, to me 


“‘Sworn to before me 
Oct. 16th, 1855. R. Rarrorp J. P. 


On the same page of the same book is a similar sworn statement made by 
John G. Blance aged fifty-nine years. This gives the date of the wedding as 
April 7, 1812. This statement was made October 25, 1855. If John Abbot, 
Sr., had other children besides John Abbot, Jr., or if John and Eliza Abbot 
had children, no record has been found of them. Could Eliza G. Abbot as 
legal heir of John Abbot, Sr., through her marriage with John Abbot, Jr., 
have been establishing a claim to an inheritance coming to John Abbot, Sr., 
from England? 

In the court house at Statesboro, Bulloch County, are two papers signed 
by John Abbot. On September 20, 1826, one month after his son’s death, 
he files a statement concerning his ownership of a slave named Betty or 
Betsey, to protect himself against the claim of his daughter-in-law to whom 
he had given a slave of that name in 1821. 

The last record of John Abbot we have found is in Record Book N. 5, p. 


292 as follows: 


“Bulloch Co. Ga. 

‘Know all men by these presents that I John Abbot of the county & state afore- 
said for divers good causes and considerations and the good will and affection which 
I have and bear to and for my beloved friend Wm E. McElveen of the same place 
to all persons to whom these presents shall come Know ye, that I John Abbot do 
fully give and grant unto the said Wm McElveen his heirs and assigns my negro 
woman named Betsey which said negro is in his possession at this time also all my 
personal property or effects that I have at my decease to take in his possession as 
soon as I die without any manner of condition whatever from that time henceforth 
to be the sole property of the said Wm E. McElveen his heirs and assigns for ever 
against the claim of all or any other person whatever In witness whereof the said 
John Abbot hath hereunto set his seal this 4th day of June, 1839 

John Abbot (smax) 
“Witness or 
“Preston Wise 
‘“M. Denmark, S. 8. C. B. C. 
‘Recorded Oct. 24, 1839.” 


Although these records add somewhat to our knowledge of John Abbot, 
the dates of his birth and death are still unknown. White in his ‘Statistics 
of Georgia,’ published in 1845, states that Mr. Abbot lived to an advanced 
age. This places the time of his death between 1839 and 1845. 
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Through the kindness of Dr. R. J. H. DeLoach of Statesboro, Bulloch 
County, Georgia, we have met and talked with descendants of men who knew 
John Abbot. One of these, Mr. Howell C. Cone of Savannah, remembers 
that his grandfather Aaron Cone, born in 1810, collected for John Abbot, as 
a boy. He and a sister especially remember hearing of a hummingbird and 
its nest which he collected. 

Through Mr. John Oemler of Wilmington Island, a grandson of Dr. 
Augustus G. Oemler, friend of Abbot, we have a valuable clipping from 
the ‘Morning News’ of May 1, 1925, page 16. It is here given in full: 

“The recent purchases of real estate by Henry Ford in Bryan county and 
the publication in the Morning News of Sunday, April 19, of John Bur- 
roughs’ suggestion to him some years ago to buy Georgia coast land, has 
recalled to W. H. Cone, proprietor of the Ivanhoe farms, Ivanhoe, an inter- 
esting bit of history about John Abbott, another naturalist, who visited 
here many years ago. 

“While John Burroughs was during life probably the most famous 
American naturalist, John Abbott, an Englishman, who lived on the Ogee- 
chee river, appreciated and wrote authoritative treatises on his experiences 
in this section of the state. Mr. Cone’s story is as follows: 

“Tn the early part of the nineteenth century there livedin Bulloch county 
an Englishman by the name of John Abbott, who seemed to represent some 
society in London. He was an expert painter and taxidermist and collected 
specimens of all the insect and bird life of this part of Georgia usually a pair 
of each kind. With each specimen he wrote a description. All of this work 
was forwarded to England and is now preserved in the British museum in 
London, and is regarded as one of the finest works on American ornithology. 

“*Abbott seemed to live the life of a hermit in a little log hut and was 
well supplied with funds to pay his expenses in collecting and from time to 
time shipping his collection to London. This information was received from 
my father who was born in 1810 and as a boy was employed by Abbott to 
collect specimens for him. My father made quite a bit of pocket money at 
the work and saw much of Abbott’s work which interested him greatly. 

“*He had specimens of several kinds of birds not now in existence here, 
such as the ivory-bill woodcock, the sandhill crane, six varieties of wild 
ducks, wild pigeons, and perhaps others I do not call to mind now. I saw an 
extract of a letter written by John Abbott to his connections in London, 
the last information which was ever received by them from him, when he 
was eighty-five years old, and it was as follows: “I am living on the west 
side of the great Ogeechee river about a day’s ride from Savannah, Ga.” 
Evidently he died soon after. I have tried to locate his grave but have been 
unable to find where he was buried. 

“*T don’t know whether this information is contained in any of the 
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historical works about Georgia or whether there is anyone in Savannah who 
has any record of the work of John Abbott, but it seems to me that his 
work is worth recording.’”’ 

William H. Cone was born in December 1850, and died in January 1931, 
at the age of eighty. He was the son of Aaron Cone, born in 1810, who 
collected for John Abbot. Mr. Howell C. Cone told me that his father 
stated that John Abbot died without returning to England. The tradition 
in the Cone family is that John Abbot died on the Slater Place, three miles 
from the home of Aaron Cone and his son, W. H. Cone. That may have 
been where he lived when Aaron Cone collected for him as a boy. The deed 
of gift to William E. McElveen in 1839, however, authentically links John 
Abbot’s last days with the McElveens. John Abbot’s friend William E. 
McElveen owned a fourteen-hundred-acre tract of land bordered by Black 
Creek and its tributary, Pole Branch. Black Creek flows into the Great 
Ogeechee River from the west near Meldrim, Georgia. Mr. Barber Mc- 
Elveen lives on the old place. The house occupied by William E. McElveen 
is gone and the son lives in a new house nearer the road. Near the site of 
the old home is the old McElveen cemetery where he and others of his family 
are buried. On the stone erected to William E. McElveen is: 


‘William E. McElveen 
Born Dec. 29, 1812 
Died Mar. 22, 1880 
Our father was takened 
To the palace above 
Where he is now resting 
Like an innocent dove.” 


It was erected by his seven youngest children. William E. McElveen 
had twenty children by two wives. We met two of his younger sons by his 
first wife, venerable-gentlemen with snowy hair and keen blue eyes, in their 
eighties. One of them, Rev. Dan McElveen, told us that John Abbot lived 
in a small house on the part of his father’s plantation called Hudler’s Field. 

Through Miss Vera McElveen, whose home is on the old place, we have 
a letter from her uncle, Paul R. McElveen, of Lyons, Georgia. He says, 
“Tn reply to your letter of July 18th, I understand that father did let a man 
Abbott and his slave live in a house in the Hudler field in the fork of Stone 
and Irie branches, and that at Abbott’s death he had deeded his slave and 
his other personal property to father. I do not know about the date of his 
death. 

“As to where he was buried, I remember distinctly hearing father say 
that Abbott was buried in the old family cemetery on your father’s place. 
I also remember that on one occasion father passed by the cemetery and 
saw some of his (father’s) children standing around Abbott’s grave and 
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heard them calling to Abbott, ‘Grandfather, get up.’’”’ These were, of 
course, William E. McElveen’s oldest children who knew John Abbot. 
John Abbot was not related to these children, but we all know of instances 
where children have claimed kinship with those they love and “Grand- 
father” was their name for John Abbot. These records are from reputable 
people. 

Whatever marker was placed for him has long since disappeared. Per- 
haps John Abbot preferred to have his worn-out old body lie in an unmarked 
grave in Georgia soil and that his only monument be his beautiful paintings 
of her butterflies and birds. 

Acknowledgment is hereby made of my indebtedness to Mr. Ivan R. 
Tomkins of Savannah, who, some years ago, loaned me his transcription of 
the articles in ‘The Auk’ by Dr. Faxon, Mr. Rhoads, and Dr. Stone, quoted 
in this paper. 

1010 East Park Avenue 

Savannah, Georgia 
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TWO SOUTHERN PETRELS IN THE NORTH PACIFIC 
BY JAMES MOFFITT 


MATERIAL in the ornithological collection of the California Academy of 
Sciences indicates that two petrels, heretofore regarded as almost exclusively 
of South Pacific oceanic distribution, occasionally range so far north as to 
occur off the coasts of California and of Lower California. Since the locali- 
ties of the birds’ capture are situated approximately 685 and 175 miles west 
of the respective coasts, they may be considered to lie within the scope of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union ‘Check-list of North American Birds.’ 
Hence, the forms are entitled to recognition in the ‘Check-list,’ to which 
they constitute additions as follows: 


PTERODROMA LEUCOPTERA MASAFUERAE Lénnberg 


Five examples of this bird were collected by R. H. Beck in latitude 33° 
6’ N., longitude 134° W., and in 35° 40’ N., 133° 10’ and 14’ W., on Novem- 
ber 14 and 19, 1906, respectively. The last locality is about 685 statute 
miles west of Piedras Blancas, San Luis Obispo County, California. Loomis 
(Proc. California Acad. Sci., ser. 4, vol. 2, p. 92, 1918) provisionally referred 
these birds to Pterodroma longirostris (= Pterodroma leucoptera longirostris) 
(Stejneger) because he lacked comparative material. Since the Academy 
still lacks adequate examples of the races of this species, three of the speci- 
mens were recently sent for subspecific identification to Dr. R. C. Murphy 
of the American Museum of Natural History, at the instigation of Dr. 
Joseph Grinnell, who desired this information for his work on a revised list 
of the birds of California. Grateful acknowledgment is hereby made of 
Dr. Murphy’s kindness in providing his authoritative determination of the 
specimens, by his letter of March 19, 1937, as follows: “ Your birds represent 
P. l. masafuerae which is known to breed only at Mas Afuera Island, Juan 
Fernandez group, Chile. The specimens therefore establish a great exten- 
sion of range, for I had hitherto been able to find examples of this race only 
from waters close to the Juan Fernandez group (‘Oceanic Birds of South 
America,’ p. 720, 1936). The only way in which your three birds differ 
from examples in our Mas Afuera series is that all three of the North 
Pacific examples, which were taken in November, have fresh and not fully 
grown primaries. For this reason the white wedge on the outermost quill 
seems a little less extensive than among examples from the breeding grounds, 
but I believe that the difference is entirely due to state of plumage. 

I have compared your specimens very carefully with all of the five known 
races of leucoptera, and it is quite evident that they can represent only 


9, 
masafuerae. 
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1} Loomis (loc. cit.) lists museum numbers, sexes and measurements of the 
five Academy specimens. No. 1145 was recently exchanged with the 
American Museum of Natural History for a male P. 1. masafuerae collected 
February 9, 1914, by R. H. Beck, off Mas Atierra Island, Juan Fernandez 
group, Chile, which is now no. 42583, C. A. S. Comparison of this bird with 
the remaining four Academy examples of the race confirms Dr. Murphy’s 
contentions. The five specimens are practically identical, save for the 
exception already noted by Murphy and for the slightly deeper shade of 
the mantle in the near-topotypical bird, a difference which also is doubtless 
only seasonal. Average measurements of C. A. S. nos. 1141-1144 as con- 
trasted with those of the Mas Atierra specimen follow and the first agree 
fairly well with Loomis’s tabulation, save as regards tarsus, a difference 
probably due to technique. As Gifford did for Loomis, the wing measure- 
ments here provided were made with the primaries flattened on a rule, 
hence they are greater than the customary ‘chord’ dimension. 


Wing Tail Culmen Tarsus Mid-toe + claw 
Nos. 1141-4....... 211 90.5 24.8 28.1 33.5 
No. 42583. . . 213 95 24.2 28.8 34.1 


All measurements of the last specimen are within the ranges of variation 
for equivalent dimensions of the first four birds. The above measurements, 
except those of the tarsus, are less than the averages for this race provided 
by Murphy (loc. cit.) and the wing and tail dimensions are below his minima. 
The discrepancies are perhaps best explicable by reason of different workers 
and technique, but incomplete growth may in part account for the small 
dimensions of wings and tails in the North Pacific specimens. 

Murphy (loc. cit.) gives the much higher extension of white on the fore- 
head of masafuerae as a character distinguishing the race from the typical 
form, leucoptera, stating that the extreme breadth of white forehead, meas- 
ured from base of culminicorn, is from 12 to 13 mm. in the latter against an 
average of 23 mm. in masafuerae. In the first four specimens tabulated 
above, it averages 21.5 mm. and in no. 42583 it is 23 mm. 


OcEANODROMA TETHYS KELSALLI (Lowe) 


In the course of routine curatorial work on the Academy’s bird collection, 
there were lately noted among the large series of Galapagos Storm Petrels 
(Oceanodroma tethys tethys), thirteen skins of conspicuously small size. 
Measurements of the entire series indicated that the small ones were of 
appreciably less dimensions than any of the remaining seventy-four speci- 
mens. Measurements of these thirteen birds, with a single exception, agree 
closely with those claimed for the race kelsalli by its describer Lowe (Bull. 
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British Ornith. Club, 46: 6-7, 1925) and with the more ample ones pro- 
vided by Murphy (loc. cit., p. 731). The exception, C. A. S. no. 371, has a 
wing length of 135 mm. which is well within the range of that of the typical 
form, but its other dimensions are those of the smaller race, to which all are 
here referred. This specimen’s wing length is omitted from the table of 
measurements below, but its other dimensions are included. Also omitted, 
are wing lengths of seven of the remaining twelve small birds, because the 
molting condition of their wings prevents obtaining maximum measure- 
ments. 

Twelve of the examples referred to kelsalli were collected by the Acad- 
emy’s Galapagos Expedition on July 22, 1905. Nos. 365, 415, 420 and 426, 
males, and nos. 358 and 372, females, were secured in latitude 22° 30’ N., 
longitude 112° 39’ W.; while nos. 367 and 419, males, and nos. 362, 364, 
366 and 371, females, were taken five minutes south and one minute west 
of the above position, which is approximately 175 land miles west of the tip 
of the peninsula of Lower California. The Academy’s thirteenth repre- 
sentative of this race, no. 38403, female, was secured in latitude 16° 45’ N.., 
longitude 100° 28’ W. (about forty statute miles west-southwest of Acapulco, 
Mexico), on September 22, 1933, by Captain W. A. Card of the S. S. ‘An- 
tigua,’ who presented the bird to the museum. This petrel is in complete 
fresh plumage and its greatest wing length is 126 mm. In view of the 
Galapagos Expedition examples of kelsalli, its capture suggests that the 
form may range regularly north to Mexican offshore waters. 

Measurements (average, minimum and maximum in millimeters) of the 
Academy’s six male and seven female specimens of kelsalli, with wing ex- 
ceptions noted above, follow. In this race, culmen averages are based on 
but eleven skins, since two have defective bills. For comparison, dimen- 
sions of ten male and ten female examples of the typical race are provided 
from Academy specimens taken close to the Galapagos Islands. 


O. t. kelsalli O. t. tethys 
Wing 124 (119-126) mm. 136.2 (130-143) mm. 
Tail. 58 (55-61) 59.8 (56-65) 
Culmen 11.46 (11-11.8) 12.45 (11.2-13.2) 
Tarsus. 20.8 (20. 4-22) 22.2 (21-23.7) 
Mid-toe + claw 18.1 (17.2-19) 19.2 (18-20.8) 


It seems odd that neither Loomis nor Swarth commented upon these 
small skins among the series of Oceanodroma tethys. Loomis (loc. cit., p. 
154) provides measurements derived from seventy-one of the Academy’s 
ninety-two Galapagos Expedition specimens of the species (six have since 
been disposed of by exchange). While the writer has in this paper already 
shown that Gifford’s and his own measurements do not conform, the dis- 
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crepancies in wing lengths of the small petrels under consideration are too 
great to be so explained. It appears likely that Loomis discarded measure- 
ments of the small skins from his table, presumably on account of the state 
of molt in which most of these birds are engaged. Thus, all, or most of the 
twelve small ones may have been among the twenty-one skins omitted from 
his table of measurements. This supposition is further strengthened by the 
fact that of the specimens here referred to kelsalli, only no. 371, the indi- 
vidual with extremely long wings, is included in Loomis’s detailed measure- 
ments of twenty-six specimens (loc. cit., p. 155). 

Loomis (loc. cit., p. 151) mentions (fide E. W. Gifford, field notes) that 
the southbound expedition first observed Galapagos Petrels on July 21, 
1905, in latitude 23° 32’ N., longitude 113° 4’ W. Since all of the birds 
secured on the following day are here referred to kelsalli, it appears that 
those first seen were also of this kind and that the position marks their 
northernmost locality of record. The Academy specimens extend the 
known range of this small petrel northward about thirteen degrees of 
latitude, the previous northernmost locality being off Panama (Lowe, 
loc. cit.). 

Gifford’s notes aver that petrels of this species were frequently encoun- 
tered by the southbound expedition subsequent to July 22, 1905, but since 
no specimens were taken until three days later, in latitude 19° N., longitude 
112° W. (nos. 357, 395 and 403), and are clearly birds of the typical form, 
it is impossible to determine where examples of the small race ceased to be 
encountered and were replaced by tethys. That the position in which the 
species was first noted may mark approximately its northern limit in this 
latitude is suggested by Gifford’s observation (Loomis, loc. cit.) that Black- 
footed Albatrosses here ceased to be seen, a fact which indicates that a 
change in oceanic environment probably occurs in the locality. After July 
25, 1905, all examples of the species preserved by the Galapagos Expedition 
are of the typical form, the last one having been collected on the homeward 
voyage, October 12, 1906, in latitude 15° 40’ N., longitude 110° 12’ W. It 
is a source of regret that no example of the series of Oceanodroma tethys 
collected by Beck for the Academy at Banderas Bay, Mexico, in June 1903 
(Loomis, loc. cit., p. 152), is known to exist, since all were presumably de- 
stroyed by fire in 1906; for in view of our present information some of these 
would seem more likely referable to kelsalli than to the typical form. 

In order to substantiate the writer’s identification of the small petrels as 
belonging to the form kelsalli, C. A. S. no. 362 was sent to Dr. Murphy for 
comparison with examples of the race in the American Museum of Natural 
History from the coasts of Ecuador and Peru. We are again indebted to 
Dr. Murphy for his cooperation and conclusions afforded by letter as 
follows: 
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“T have now measured and compared this specimen (No. 362) and find 
that it certainly represents the race kelsalli as you had already concluded. 
My measurements prove to agree almost exactly with those in your letter, 
the length of the wing coming out 123 mm. instead of 122.” 

The case of Oceanodroma tethys would seem to add a form to Swarth’s 
(Biol. Rev., 9: 213-234, 1934) meager list of South American species with 
representatives in the Galapagos Islands, but whether this bird is to be 
considered endemic to the continental west coast or to the Islands, is prob- 
lematical. 

In summary, material in the California Academy of Sciences extends 
the known pelagic range of Pterodroma leucoptera masafuerae north to 
latitude 33 degrees in the Pacific Ocean, and that of Oceanodroma tethys 
kelsalli probably regularly northward to off the west coast of Mexico, at 
least occasionally north to 23° 32’ N. latitude; and further it indicates that 
Oceanodroma tethys tethys is not known to range farther north than latitude 
19° 42’ N. 

California Academy of Sciences 


San Francisco, California , 
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THE EASTERN COWBIRD vs. THE KENTUCKY WARBLER 
BY J. WARREN JACOBS 


THESE observations concerning the effect of the Cowbird’s imposition 
upon the number of eggs laid by the Kentucky Warbler, began in the latter 
part of May, 1886, when I found a nest, new to me, which had been trodden 
upon by cattle roaming through a moist woodland patch. A single egg 
which I felt certain was of parasitic origin, a Cowbird’s, was all the evidence 
that the nest had been occupied. After a study of the big bulky nest and 
some inquiry, I decided that the erstwhile owners were Kentucky Warblers 
(Oporornis formosa). So my acquaintance with the nesting of this bright 
yellow-breasted woodland warbler began fifty years ago, this past summer. 
During the long period of years since then, I have looked into perhaps more 
than three hundred nests of this species within the countryside surrounding 
Waynesburg, Pennsylvania; and like the first nest of a half century ago, 
the last one I looked at (June 7, 1936) also contained a parasitic egg of the 
Cowbird (Molothrug ater). The three warbler’s eggs were pipped, so I cast 
out from their midst the interloper’s egg, that the rightful owners of the 
nest should not have to care for a come-by-chance forced upon them. My 
records show well-detailed accounts of about one hundred and fifty of these 
nests and their contents. A recent study of these reveals some interesting 
data on the case of the Eastern Cowbird vs. the Kentucky Warbler. The 
first nest I found with authentic Kentucky Warbler’s eggs, was on June 5, 
1887; it contained two eggs of the warbler besides one of the Cowbird. The 
nest, large and bulky, was tucked between two may-apple stalks, close to 
the location of the 1886 despoiled nest. The birds were near, to make 
identification certain. More eggs might have been laid, for I found them 
to be quite fresh; but remembering the destruction of a nest in the same 
nook the previous year, I decided that I would take these for my, then, 
small collection. Long ago these eggs passed out of my hands, so I cannot 
recall their varietal type. 

On May 29, 1888, I found a pair of Kentucky Warblers just beginning the 
foundation of a large bulky nest which consisted almost wholly of dry oak, 
beech and maple leaves, loosely piled together. Quietly concealing myself 
at a short distance, I watched the birds at work for an hour. Two days 
later I revisited the nest and saw the birds putting the finishing touches to 
the lining of the now neatly cupped top wherein was used much wild-grape- 
vine bark, weed stems and fine rootlets. On June 1, the lining was complete. 
Hoping for a full clutch of eggs, I left the birds and nest undisturbed until 
June 10, when I found four beautiful eggs in the nest, still fresh, without 
even an egg of the interloping Cowbird to mar their beauty. These eggs 
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are now before me, none the less clean and beautiful after the lapse of al- 
most forty-nine years. I pause to admire them and experience a peculiar 
thrill in remembering the incidents surrounding their collecting and the 
further historical interest centering in the specimens, for this set of Ken- 
tucky Warbler’s eggs represented the species in my collection of Pennsyl- 
vania birds’ eggs at the Chicago World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893. 

But to return to the subject of the Cowbird’s interference in the deposi- 
tion of full clutches of the Kentucky Warbler: of the 133 complete records, 
I find that forty-two nests contained five eggs each; only eight of these 
nests contained eggs of the parasitic species, but in one case, the Cowbird 
had deposited two additional eggs. The comparison would be, approxi- 
mately, 81 per cent free of the interloping species against 19 per cent con- 
taining the outsider’s egg. Nests which held four warbler’s eggs suffered 
more; for of fifty-six nests, thirty escaped the Cowbird’s intrusion, twenty- 
two had received one egg each, two eggs had been dropped in each of three 
nests, and one nest had been victimized with three Cowbird’s eggs. Nine 
nests containing only three warbler’s eggs each had not been visited by the 
Cowbird, while in twenty-six similarly situated nests I found the parasitic 
eggs, one in each of fifteen nests, two in each of eleven nests, and three in 
one other nest. 

Of the total of 133 complete records entering into these computations, 
the percentage of nests escaping and of nests victimized by the parasitic 
species, averages more nearly the same in the warbler’s sets of four eggs, 
than in either the large full sets of five, or the smaller sets of three eggs. By 
way of summary :— 

Of forty-two nests containing five eggs each thirty-four (or 81%) con- 
tained no Cowbird’s eggs, eight (or 19%) did hold Cowbird’s eggs. 

Of fifty-six nests containing four eggs each thirty (or 54%) contained no 
Cowbird’s eggs, twenty-six (or 46%) did hold Cowbird’s eggs. 

Of thirty-five nests containing three eggs each nine (or 26%) contained 
no Cowbird’s eggs; twenty-six (or 74%) did contain Cowbird’s eggs. All 
these records, when taken as a whole, show that nearly one half have been 
interrupted by the Cowbird, seventy-three escaping, while sixty were 
victimized. The comparison is 55 per cent escaping, while 45 per cent bore 
the extra burden. 

In the seventy-three nests here cited where no interference from the Cow- 
bird was experienced, the preponderance of full sets of five brings the aver- 
age number of warbler’s eggs to 4.3 per nest. On the other hand, the sixty 
nests victimized by the Cowbird show an average of 3.8 warbler’s eggs per 
nest. The comparison is 0.5 Cowbird’s eggs to each two nests; in other 
words, one pair of breeding Kentucky Warblers out of every four, is due to 
lose one egg from its normal laying. Without the Cowbird’s intrusion I 
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believe the normal complement of eggs of this warbler would be either four 
or five in nearly equal proportion with the deposition rarely ending with 
only three eggs. 

But this does not reveal the complete story of the decreased size of 
Kentucky Warbler broods through the intrusion of the Cowbird. There 
are two other factors upon which I have not as yet commented, that 
would I believe affect the verdict against the parasitic species, if the actual 
facts could be ascertained as plainly as from my recorded data. These 
factors are: first, that occasionally (perhaps once in ten nests containing the 
parasitic eggs) one or more of the warbler’s eggs are rendered sterile by 
shell punctures resembling claw marks. Secondly, numerous nests of this 
warbler are found deserted, even before they are finished; others may con- 
tain one or two eggs, but, still for some undeterminable cause, are aban- 
doned. Although practically all the egg damage can be blamed on the 
interloper, the majority of these nest desertions bear no evidence of the 
Cowbird’s interference. On the other hand, many of these abandoned 
nests contain one or more eggs of either the warbler or the impostor, or 
both. I believe that herein is evidence of greater detriment to the number 
of warbler’s eggs, for many of these curtailed sets had progressed, more or 
less, in incubation. This factor in the case should, I believe, result in one 
Kentucky Warbler’s nest out of each three suffering a loss of one egg from 
the normal clutch number. 

While it is evident that this warbler rarely rears a second brood in a sea- 
son, the birds are persistent in their efforts at success, and immediately 
upon the loss or abandonment of one nest, will set about building another. 
This accounts for finding nests at any time from May 18 to July 10, with 
the height of the nesting season about June 1. These later layings possess 
one advantage against possible intrusion by the Cowbird, to the extent at 
least that since the nests are placed upon the ground, usually in the midst 
of quick-growing woodland vegetation, this forms an increasingly concealing 
barrier to the Cowbird’s prying eyes as the summer season advances with 
the result that it finds fewer of these second or later efforts of the warbler. 


Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 
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VIBRATION FREQUENCIES OF PASSERINE BIRD SONG! 
BY ALBERT R. BRAND 


THE recording of bird songs on film produces a medium from which 
sounds can be studied objectively; hence we need no longer rely entirely on 
aural impressions. There, on the film, is printed in black and white, on a 
sound track of varying density or varying area, depending on which of two 
methods of recording has been used, the picture that the physical vibrations 
have made upon the sensitized film. The number of these vibrations per 
second determines the pitch of a sound. For example: a sound of 4096 
vibrations per second is pitched at the highest note of the piano keyboard 
(Cz) and is said to have a frequency of 4096. Bird songs may also be re- 
corded directly on wax, from whence phonograph records can be manu- 
factured. This method, while satisfactory for purposes of reproduction, is 
not so accurate as film for objective study. In 1934 in Germany, and in 
1935-37 in England, Ludwig Koch recorded bird songs directly on wax. 
He reports on the pitch of some ten passerine bird songs (Nicholson, E. M., 
and Koch, Ludwig, ‘Songs of Wild Birds,’ London, p. xxviii, 1936). The data 
are, however, fragmentary; he gives only the highest and lowest frequencies 
found. Those he reports on are lower, so far as the highest rotes are con- 
cerned, than the results of my studies would indicate for American birds. 
The highest frequency he mentions is 5500 for the Yellow-hammer (ibid., 
p. 3). But one gathers from what he writes that it is unlikely that he is 
getting all the highs present in bird song; probably somewhere in his ap- 
paratus he loses or partially suppresses them. There are a number of places 
where this loss is likely to occur. Unless microphone, amplifiers and re- 
corder are very carefully coordinated and specially constructed, this is in- 
evitable; in addition, it is doubtful whether it is practical to construct a 
disk recorder such as Koch uses, that will reproduce much over 5000 vibra- 
tions per second. In other words, songs containing frequencies over 5000 
vibrations would probably be reproduced only in part in disk recording. 
On film, however, we have recorded in Nature, bird and insect sounds of a 
frequency of over 10,000 vibrations, and we have made laboratory tests up 
to 17,000. It is therefore unsafe to include these European recordings in 
our calculations, at least until numerically far more studies have been made 
than are yet reported, and until we have definite proof that these recordings 
include the higher frequencies. 

In almost every case my studies were made from original negative film, 
produced by either the variable-density or the variable-area recording 





1 Read at the Fifty-fifth Stated Meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union, Charleston, 
November 17, 1937. 
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method. Perhaps half a dozen studies were mede from positive prints. 
Variable-area and variable-density films give essentially similar results, 
with the main difference that varying-area track produces more visual 
detail than one of varying density. As at present we are concerned with the 
pitch-giving frequency of the songs of birds, either type of recording is 
satisfactory for study. Were we discussing the important factor of bird 
song, quality, or what musicians call timbre, we should find variable-area 
film more valuable for study. But thus far, in most of the studies, I have 
not attempted to analyze the sound further than to discover the main or 
pitch-giving frequency; and these remarks are restricted to pitch. The 
study of quality is highly involved, requiring in most cases a study of com- 
plicated wave shapes in order to determine the overtones or harmonics. 
This necessitates intricate mathematical calculations. It is agreed that 
quality—that which enables us to recognize a Meadowlark’s note immedi- 
ately, and not to confuse it with, let us say, a warbler’s note given on the 
same pitch—is of fundamental importance. At some future time I hope to 
have sufficient material to offer the results of investigations on that phase. 
For the present, let us restrict our considerations to the main pitch-giving 
frequency. 

In the past few years, in the Laboratory of Ornithology at Cornell Uni- 
versity, we have studied intensively under a low power of magnification 
(25 diameters), several hundred pieces of film comprising the songs and 
calls of about one hundred species of birds. In order to simplify matters, I 
am in this paper, considering songs only. That is, I have taken what is 
generally accepted as song, and given the results; and in order to simplify 
further, I shall consider only passerine song. Thus I have reduced the 
results so that we have studies of fifty-nine passerine bird songs. The 
families and the number of species included are as follows: Tyrannidae, six; 
Corvidae, one; Paridae, one; Troglodytidae, three; Mimidae, one; Turdidae, 
six; Bombycillidae, one; Sturnidae, one; Vireonidae, three; Compsothlypi- 
dae, sixteen; Icteridae, six; Thraupidae, one; Fringillidae, thirteen. These 
species were selected at random and give a fair general sample of passerine 
song. 

Almost no bird notes remain on the same pitch from instant to instant. 
That is, birds almost invariably slur either upward or downward, and often 
in both directions. I have attempted to estimate the bird songs on what 
appears to be the approximate mean of all frequencies in a note, and also 
the mean of the song. 

Though a note may contain a very short portion (sometimes 0.002 
seconds in duration) of either excessively high or rather low frequency, I 
have attempted to approximate the main pitch of the note, which in many 
cases, is the pitch of longest duration and sometimes the pitch which is 
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loudest. In many notes the pitch is changing constantly, and in these cases 
I have, as nearly as possible, estimated the average. While it is possible to 
count accurately the frequencies, these estimates are merely approxima- 
tions. However, they are correct within, let us say, two or three per cent. 
Thus a note which I have called a frequency of 5000 vibrations might be 
4850 or 5150, but the error will rarely be greater than that, and in most 
cases is considerably less. These differences are so slight as to be negligible, 
being less than one-quarter of a note. Errors may occur, in the following 
ways. In making a recording, the motor that drives the film through the 
recorder may occasionally be slightly slow or fast. However, this is very 
carefully watched, and it rarely happens that the film speed is not accurate; 
and when it is not, the difference is so slight as to be negligible. In esti- 
mating frequencies by inspection no attempt is made at absolute accuracy. 
Here again the introduced error is very slight. This has been proved a 
number of times by estimating independently, on separate days, the re- 
sults of the studies of successive songs of the same bird. The results of 
these checks are always the same. The introduced error of estimation is 
very small; often two separately made counts give absolutely identical 
results. We thus have assurance that the method used is accurate for all 
practical purposes. 

Of the fifty-nine songs included in this study we find, by the method 
described, that the average pitch of passerine birds’ song is 4280 vibrations, 
or a quarter note higher than C7, the highest note of the piano keyboard. 
This is about an octave and a half higher than the highest note that an 
operatic coloratura soprano can reach. The average of 4280 for fifty-nine 
species gives, I believe, a fairly correct estimation of all passerine song. 
However, there is great variation within the group. The average of Wood 
Warbler songs is Considerably higher: for the sixteen species included in 
these studies, it was found to be 5350, or a shade higher than the E above 
the highest note on the piano keyboard. This is two notes higher than the 
average of passerine song. In the thrush group, of which the songs of six 
species were studied, the average was about 2890, which is a shade under the 
highest F sharp on the piano, or F sharp ¢, approximately three notes lower 
than the average. Icterine song also is comparatively low, and we found in 
the six species studied, exactly the same, i.e., 2890, as in the Turdidae. 
Fringilline bird song on the whole is high, although it includes the Cardinal 
whose clear, whistling tune averages lower than one would presume. The 
Cardinal song is 2800, or a shade above the highest F (F¢) of the keyboard. 
The songs of thirteen fringilline species studied, showed an average of 4800 
or just under D sharp 7, the D sharp above the highest note (C7) of the key- 


board. 
The highest song studied was the Black-poll Warbler’s. Its average note 
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was 8900 or over an octave above the highest note on the piano. It is mid- 
way between C sharps and Ds. The Blackpoll also produced the highest 
avian frequency studied, 10,225, a note about a quarter under Es. Other 
high averages were counted for birds in the following order: Grasshopper 
Sparrow, 8600; Cedar Waxwing, 8400; Blue-winged Warbler, 7675; Black- 
burnian Warbler, 7300; Black and White Warbler, 6900. The difference in 
frequency between the first three, Blackpoll, Grasshopper Sparrow and 
Cedar Waxwing, is only about a half a note, and is so small and the pitch so 
high, that an ear would have to be remarkably accurate to recognize the 
pitch difference. 


Count or Pitcu or PasserRINnE Brrp Sonas 


For further reference for those interested in the subject, the following 
table gives figures for all songs reported on in this paper. The birds are 
listed under their common names as given in the fourth edition of the 
A. O. U. ‘Check-list,’ grouped by families in systematic order. 


Approzi- Highest Lowest 


No. of songs mate note note 
studied mean (about) (about) 

TYRANNIDAE 

Eastern Kingbird. . 1 6225 6225 5850 

Eastern Phoebe. . 2 4300 5200 3300 

Alder Flycatcher. 3 3300 4750 1925 

Little Flycatcher . l 3500 5125 2375 

Eastern Wood Pewee. 1 4125 4375 3650 

Olive-sided Flycatcher. . l 3100 3850 2375 
CoRVIDAE 

Eastern Crow. ] 1500(?) 1650 1450 
PARIDAE 

Black-capped Chickadee . l 3300 3700 3025 
TROGLODYTIDAE 

Eastern House Wren..... 1 4100 7125 2050 

Eastern Winter Wren. . ] 5000 8775 3300 

Long-billed Marsh Wren. l 4400 5475 1925 
MIMIDAE 

Catbird. . 1 3000 4375 1100 
TURDIDAE 

Eastern Robin. . 1 2800 3300 2200 

Wood Thrush....... 1 2750 4025 1825 

Eastern Hermit Thrush. 1 3000 4375 1475 

Olive-backed Thrush . 1 2925 3850 2000 

Weey.......... l 3300 4750 2375 

Eastern Bluebird. l 2550 3100 2200 
BoMBYCILLIDAE 


Cedar Waxwing. l 8400 8950 7675 
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Approxi- Highest Lowest 
No. of songs mate note note 
studied mean (about) (about) 


STURNIDAE 


Starling. 3475 8225 —«:1100 
VIREONIDAE 
White-eyed Vireo 2800 3825 1925 
Yellow-throated Vireo l 2750 3825 2325 
Red-eyed Vireo. 1 3600 5850 2375 
CoMPSOTHLYPIDAE 
Black and White Warbler l 6900 8050 5300 
Blue-winged Warbler ] 7675 8050 7125 
Tennessee Warbler l 6600 9150 4025 
Eastern Yellow Warbler ] 5900 8775 3475 
Black-throated Green Warbler 2 6025 6750 5125 
Blackburnian Warbler l 7300 8775 5475 
Chestnut-sided Warbler l 5125 8775 3100 
Black-poll Warbler 4 8900 10225 8050 
Northern Pine Warbler 1 4150 5125 3300 
Oven-bird 2 4000 5850 3300 
Northern Water-Thrush 1 2925 3850 2000 
Louisiana Water-Thrush 1 4000 6600 2475 
Mourning Warbler 1 3300 §125 2375 
Yellow-breasted Chat ] 2600 4400 1275 
Hooded Warbler. ] 4000 5850 2925 
American Redstart ] 6200 7300 4400 
IcTERIDAE 
Bobolink. I 3000 6950 ? 
Eastern Meadowlark . ] 4400 6025 3150 
Western Meadowlark. ] 2500 3475 1475 
Yellow-headed Blackbird 3 2000 ? ? 
Eastern Red-wing. I 2925 4375 1450 
Baltimore Oriole. 1 2500 3825 2050 
THRAUPIDAE 
Scarlet Tanager 1 2925 3625 2200 
FRINGILLIDAE 
Eastern Cardinal 1 2800 4375 2200 
Indigo Bunting. 1 5700 8875 8250 
Eastern Goldfinch. 1 4100 7400 2750 
Eastern Savannah Sparrow. 1 5000 8775 3300 
Eastern Grasshopper Sparrow 2 8600 9500 7675 
Eastern Henslow’s Sparrow. 3 4200 6200 3425 
Eastern Vesper Sparrow 2 4800 6600 2750 
Slate-colored Junco. | 4750 5500 3850 
Eastern Chipping Sparrow 3 5000 8400 3475 
Western Chipping Sparrow | 4000 5500 3300 
Eastern Field Sparrow. 1 4100 5100 3650 
Swamp Sparrow. 2 5250 7500 2925 
Eastern Song Sparrow 4 4700 7700 1900 
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To summarize: I believe that these studies are sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to warrant the conclusion that passerine song averages above 4000 
vibrations per second or around the highest note of the piano keyboard. 


Laboratory of Ornithology 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
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TWO NEW BIRDS FROM THE CHISOS MOUNTAINS, TEXAS 


BY HERBERT W. BRANDT 


THE rich fauna of the Chisos Mountains still continues to furnish ornith- 
ological surprises. During a short trip to this region in central-western 
Texas, in the spring of 1937, it was the writer’s good fortune to obtain 
specimens of two apparently new subspecies of birds, descriptions of which 
are herewith presented. The writer is indebted to Dr. Harry C. Ober- 
holser for assistance in the preparation of these descriptions, and to the 
U. S. Biological Survey, to the Museum of Zoology of the University of 
Michigan, to Dr. Max M. Peet, and to Dr. George M. Sutton, for the use 


of comparative material. 


Vireo huttoni carolinae subsp. nov. 
Cuisos VIREO 

Type.—Adult male, No. 2048, collection of Herbert W. Brandt; Boot Canyon, 
altitude 7000 feet, Chisos Mountains, Brewster County, Texas, May 10, 1937; 
Herbert W. Brandt. 

Subspecific characters.—Similar to Vireo huttoni stephensi Brewster, from Arizona 
and southwestern New Mexico, but much darker above and rather darker below. 
Resembles Vireo huttoni mexicanus Ridgway, from southern and central Mexico, 
but averages smaller, the upper parts much more grayish (less olive greenish), and 
the lower parts lighter, less olive greenish (more grayish). 

Measurements.—Adult male: wing, 63-69 (average, 66.7) mm.; tail, 48.5-55 (52.2); 
exposed culmen, 9.3-12 (9.9); tarsus, 18.5-20.5 (19.4); middle toe without claw, 


9.3-10.5 (9.8). 
Geographic distribution.—From the Chisos Mountains, Texas, south to southern 


Coahuila and southwestern Tamaulipas, Mexico. 

Remarks.—Comparison of thirty-five specimens of this vireo, mostly 
from the Chisos Mountains, Brewster County, Texas, with adequate series 
of specimens from Arizona and Mexico, shows clearly that this bird differs 
sufficiently to warrant recognition in nomenclature. Birds from the Mexi- 
can States of Coahuila and Tamaulipas are slightly intermediate between 
this new race and Vireo huttoni mexicanus of central Mexico, but they are 
nevertheless decidedly nearer the present form. Birds from southwestern 
New Mexico are, however, referable to Vireo huttoni stephensi, of Arizona. 

It is with great pleasure that I dedicate this new subspecies of one of the 
delightful inhabitants of the Chisos Mountains to my wife, Carrie Mc- 
Gregor Brandt, who has been my companion on many a field trip. 


Sitta carolinensis oberholseri subsp. nov. 
Cuisos NUTHATCH 
Type.—Adult male, No. 2061, collection of Herbert W. Brandt; Boot Canyon, 
altitude 7000 feet, Chisos Mountains, Brewster County, Texas, May 11, 1937; 
Herbert W. Brandt. 
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Subspecific characters.—Similar to Sitta carolinensis nelsoni Mearns, of the Rocky 
Mountains of the United States, but with bill and wing both shorter; the upper 
parts darker; and the lower surface rather darker, more grayish (less purely white). 
Differs from Sitia carolinensis mexicana Nelson and Palmer, in having the wing 
shorter; the upper parts rather darker, more purely gray; and the lower surface much 
paler and brighter (less buffy, brownish, or grayish). 

Measurements.—Adult male: wing, 85.5-91 (average, 88.1) mm.; tail, 44.5-48.5 
(47.2); exposed culmen, 16.5-19 (17.9); tarsus, 17-19 (18.2); middle toe without 
. Claw, 13-14 (13.6). 

‘ Geographic distribution.—Chisos Mountains, Texas, south to southern Coahuila, 


Mexico. 

Remarks.—Fourteen examples of this new race have been available for 
comparison with allied forms. Birds from Sierra Guadalupe in southern 
Coahuila, Mexico, are not typical, verging somewhat toward Sitta carolinen- 
sis mexicana in their paler upper surface and rather larger size, but they 
are decidedly nearer the Chisos Mountains bird. Specimens from the 
Davis Mountains, Texas, and southern New Mexico, are intermediate 
between Sitta carolinensis oberholseri and Sitta carolinensis nelsoni, but 
are nearer the latter. 

I take the opportunity of inscribing this new nuthatch to Dr. Harry C. 
Oberholser, whose work on the birds of Texas is well known. 


11946 Carlton Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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GENERAL NOTES 


Eastern Brown Pelican in North Dakota.—On August 6, 1937, a Brown 
Pelican was observed by Messrs. Merrill C. Hammond and Max 8. Jensen. They 
reported seeing the bird twice that day in Deep River at the edge of the Lower 
Souris Refuge, in Bottineau County, North Dakota. Mr. Hammond and Mr. Jensen 
are employed by the U. 8S. Bureau of Biological Survey for biological work, princi- 
pally nesting studies and cover mapping, and are both qualified observers of water- 
fowl. Later I observed the bird myself, in about the same place. I had the oppor- 
tunity to study it at close range with the aid of a Bausch & Lomb 7 x 35 binocular. 
I could readily make out every detail, and from the dull grayish color of the gular 
pouch determined that it was the Eastern variety, Pelecanus occidentalis occidentalis. 
It seemed to prefer to be alone, and carefully avoided the company of the numerous 
White Pelicans present. So far as we are able to determine, this is the first record of 
a Brown Pelican in this State.—C. J. Henry, U. S. Biological Survey, Washington, 
D. C. 

Double-crested Cormorant in Delaware.—On July 5, 1937, eight Double- 
crested Cormorants (Phalacrocorar a. auritus) flew over my head as I was walking 
through the marshes of Assawoman Bay, about a mile west of the Fenwick Island 
Lighthouse Bridge, in Delaware. Since Harrison F. Lewis (“The Natural History of 
the Double-crested Cormorant,’ p. 17, 1929) gives no summer records for Delaware, I 
feel that this record is worth recording.—Rosrert C. McCuananan, U. S. Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Whistling Swan in New Hampshire.—On December 3, 1937, seven Whistling 
Swans (Cygnus columbianus) appeared at Hinsdale Pond in southwestern Cheshire 
County, New Hampshire, and settled in the open water. While they concentrated on 
this piece of water, they were reported as being seen several times on the Connecticut 
River not far distant to the west. They lingered at the pond until late afternoon of 
December 9. In the course of their stay their number was determined to consist of 
three adult birds—two males and a female—with four birds of the year. The reason 
for their continued presence at this pond for a period of six days was believed to be 
because the pond had recently been partly drained, thereby disclosing excellent 
feeding conditions to retain them there. Ice on the borders of the pond was sufficient 
to keep the hundreds of observers from gaining too close an approach. However, 
several persons were enabled to obtain some motion and still pictures of these rare 
birds. Game Protector Mr. Martin and Leeman R. Nelson kept account of the 
birds. The latter observed them on the center of the pond at 4 p. m. on the 9th, 
but at 4 o’clock the next morning they were absent, probably because the pond had 
completely frozen over during the night.—Lrwis O. SHeitey, East Westmoreland, 
New Hampshire. 


Shoveller breeding in northern Alabama.—The Shoveller (Spatula clypeata) 
is, for the most part, a northern breeding duck, with occasional and usually local 
southern breeding areas. Thus Bent (‘North American Wild Fowl,’ part 1), after 
giving the northern breeding localities, lists: ‘‘Kansas (probably local); northwest 
New Mexico (Lake Buford); central Arizona (Mogollon Mountains) and southern 
California (Los Angeles Co.); rarely and locally in Texas (Bexar Co. and East Ber- 
nard) and perhaps in northern Mexico.’’ Ganier does not give any records of its 
breeding in Tennessee, where it is a fairly common to rare transient and a winter 
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resident. No breeding record is mentioned by Howell (‘Birds of Alabama’) for 
Alabama; hence this note. 

Wheeler Dam, located across the Lauderdale-Lawrence County line in northern 
Alabama, was completed and the water impounded early in 1937. This new reservoir 
is some 72 miles in length and has a shoreline of approximately 960 miles. Much of 
it is shallow water, affording excellent areas for ducks as proven during the spring 
migration of 1937, when thousands of ducks of many species frequented the area. 
The following records relate to the Shoveller during the 1937 spring-migration 
period on Wheeler: 


April 14 100 seen in flight 
April 17 50 seen feeding 
April 21 24 seen feeding 
April 25 44 seen feeding 


This migration presence is not unexpected, but the fact that in May broods of young 
were seen, is distinctly unusual. On May 4, two broods of three or four day old 
Shovellers were seen; one brood consisted of nine young, the other of eleven. Both 
were feeding in very shallow water and were within one hundred yards of each other; 
the parents were in attendance. On May 8, another brood of six was seen in shallow 
water of a pond, but was not again located in the vicinity. Again, on July 17, two 
broods of Shovellers were seen in approximately the same location as the broods of 
May 4—northwest of Decatur, Alabama—and were approximately two-thirds 
grown. They are believed to be the same broods as seen on May 4, but now they 
numbered six and eight young each. At this time the young were growing flight 
feathers and were seen frequently exercising their wings. Thus we have at least one 
very early indication of the possible effect of this newly impounded reservoir on 
waterfowl.—A. R. CaHn anp Pau Bryan, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, 


Tennessee. 


Blue Duck or Mountain Duck.—When last in New Zealand in 1934, I had an 
opportunity to examine a live and healthy individual of this rare duck at a distance 
of a few yards. Its actions were quite unlike those of any other duck that I have seen 
in life but the most peculiar feature was the plane of the eyes. All other ducks ob- 
serve you with one eye, the head held sideways. In the Blue Duck (Hymenolaimus 
malacorhynchus) the eyes were directed forward; when looking at you it turned its 
bill toward you, the yellow deep-set eyes staring at you from each side of the bill 
just as in a hawk or heron. The effect was most un-duck-like and with its hiding 
habits (the Maoris were said to drag them out from under rocks with hooks) created 
an impression that here was the most aberrant of all ducks. The species is not 
nearly extinct and its whole structure should be carefully investigated. Unfortu- 
nately the authorities in power in New Zealand absolutely discourage any scientific 
work that necessitates the taking of specimens.—ALLAN Brooks, Okanagan Landing, 
British Columbia. 


Eclipse in ducks of the southern hemisphere.—In the London ‘Field’ for 
September 4, 1937, Mr. Richard Perry discusses the eclipse plumage in drakes. He 
says, “The phenomenon of eclipse is peculiar, or nearly so, to drakes breeding in the 
northern hemisphere. American and British ornithologists differ on this point: the 
former state that no drakes eclipse in the southern hemisphere, the latter that 
some do.” Phillips, in his ‘Natural History of the Ducks,’ states in volume 1: 
“None of the males of South American or Australian ducks have an eclipse,’”’ but in 
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the subsequent volumes there is evidence that he may have modified this view later. 
The presence or absence of an eclipse in captive birds can hardly be taken as abso- 
lute evidence of what may happen in a wild state. 

Some years ago Mr. E. Fitzgerald of Tirau, New Zealand, wrote to me that both 
the Australian Shoveller (Spatula rhyncotis) and the Brown Duck (Elasmonetta 
chlorotis), had a full eclipse and later, January 6, 1934, at Rotorua, North Island, he 
was able to show this to me. The shovellers were breeding in small ponds south of 
Rotorua Lake; my diary gives the record, “ Australian Shovellers were in pairs, the 
males in eclipse or nearly so; the eclipse is darker than the female plumage, no trace 
of crescent. on head or white spot on flanks.”’ The birds were tame and were studied 
with good binoculars at close range. 

The same day at the beautiful Hamurana Springs the New Zealand Scaup was 
seen in numbers and extremely tame; the birds were mostly sitting on the dense beds 
of water-weed in the clear, fast-flowing stream, looking like models of ducks in highly 
polished mahogany; the females were mostly incubating away from the stream but a 
number were with the males. These females plainly showed the little-known but 
constant character of the female nesting eclipse, the white face had been lost exactly 
as in nesting females of the Lesser Scaup (Nyroca affinis). 

Considering how much we have yet to learn regarding the eclipse in our North 
American ducks it would be safe to assume that much more evidence is required 
before we deny the existence of an eclipse in the ducks of South America. The 
Chiloé Wigeon (Mareca sibilatrix) definitely has no eclipse but in this species the 
female has the same brilliant plumage as the male. Phillips mentions a male Cinna- 
mon Teal from Peru in Lord Perey’s collection which was in full eclipse. It may be 
that the eclipse stage is of shorter duration than in the northern hemisphere and so is 
more apt to be overlooked.—ALLAN Brooks, Okanagan Landing, British Columbia. 


Broad-winged Hawk migration in Mississippi.—As hawk migrations in the 
southeastern States are seldom noted, a migration of Broad-winged Hawks (Buteo p. 
platypterus) on September 28, 1937, near Starkeville, Mississippi, is of interest. The 
flight was observed from about 7.45 to 8.30 a. m.; during this time ninety-one of 
these hawks were seen. The first birds appeared about seven miles east of Starke- 
ville, and the flight continued westward along U. 8. Highway .82, passing just north 
of the city. Soaring birds were moving at a speed varying from five to ten miles an 
hour, and birds in full flight attained a speed of about twenty miles an hour. These 
rates were checked by automobile speedometer, and the hawks timed were moving 
parallel to the highway. The largest group seen at any one time contained twenty- 
eight birds, and the average group numbered about six.—Rosert C. McCLananan, 
U. S. Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Black Gyrfalcon in Wisconsin.—On December 26, 1936, the Milwaukee office 
of the Wisconsin Humane Society was notified that “‘a large hawk” with a freshly 
broken wing was flopping around in a city back-yard. The owner of the property 
had no idea how the bird got there. Mr. Lester Diedrich, the society’s field man, 
recognized the bird as a gyrfaleon and donated it to the museum. It is in the gray 
plumage and became our catalogue No. 17611. It is a splendid large specimen and 
was in excellent physical condition. It had been helpless on the ground for but a 
short time because the primaries and tail feathers were in perfect condition. We 
think that the bird may have flown against a wire, possibly while in pursuit of a 
Domestic Pigeon 

Inasmuch as we had insufficient material for comparison, and on account of the 
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general confusion concerning the status of the gyrfalcons, the skin was sent to Dr. 
Alexander Wetmore for possible identification. Drs. Wetmore and Friedmann 
determined the bird to be Falco rusticolus obsoletus.—O. J. Grommn, Milwaukee 
Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Greater Prairie Chicken in western Pennsylvania?—In the last edition of 
the A. O. U. ‘Check-list’ the Greater Prairie Chicken (Tympanuchus cupido america- 
nus) is stated to have formerly reached western Pennsylvania. The only basis for 
this ascription, as I am advised by Mr. F. C. Lincoln, is the record cited by Wilson 
(‘American Ornithology,’ 3: p. 117, 1811), that refers to a nest found “‘between the 
Pilot Knobs and Bairdstown.” It has been assumed that ‘“Bairdstown”’ in this 
case referred to the place still known by that name just west of Blairsville, Indiana 
County, Pennsylvania. In his account of the “Snow Owl,” however, Wilson dis- 
tinctly specifies ‘‘ Bairdstown, in Kentucky,’ and a careful reading of his text on the 
“Pinnated Grouse” is perfectly consistent with this understanding. I submit, 
therefore, that there is no valid reason for accrediting the Greater Prairie Chicken to 
western Pennsylvania. It is highly improbable that it has ever occurred there at 
any time, for the primitive areas of open country were comparatively small and 
completely isolated from the prairie region farther west. The range of the Heath 
Hen must have been completely cut off from its western relative by this forest barrier 
of the Appalachian divide. Newspaper reports to the contrary notwithstanding, 
there appears to be no acceptable evidence for the occurrence of the Heath Hen 
anywhere in the western half of Pennsylvania.—W. E. Ciypr Topp, Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Purple Gallinule in central Illinois.—On April 30, 1937, a Purple Gallinule 
(Ionornis martinica) flew through an open window in the main library of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana. It was captured and brought to the Illinois Natural 
History Survey, where entomologists inspected it for Mallophaga. Placed in the 
writer’s hands it was taken to Dr. 8. C. Kendeigh, banded, and released. This is, 
so far as known, the seventh record for the State of Illinois and the first for Cham- 
paign County.—Frank Breturose anp Lynn Hutcuens, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

Hudsonian Curlew, White-faced Glossy Ibis and Black-bellied Plover in 
Oklahoma.—On May 18 and 19, 1937, considerable numbers of transient Hudsonian 
Curlews (Phaeopus hudsonicus) fed and rested along the Beaver River, and at a 
broad, shallow lake close by, three miles south of Gate, Beaver County, Oklahoma. 
On May 18, we counted a flock of twenty-one birds. From this flock two specimens, 
a female (Semple) and male (Sutton) were collected. Early in the morning on May 
19, the same flock (nineteen birds) was seen again. But at nine o’clock a larger 
flock appeared high in air; the two flocks joined and we counted between fifty and 
sixty birds. Our two specimens are apparently the first for the State, since Mrs. 
Nice does not list the Hudsonian Curlew in her admirable ‘Birds of Oklahoma’ 
(Publ. Univ. of Oklahoma Biol. Surv., vol. 3, no. 1, 1931). 

In the same region (at the lake, not along the river) we took also two male White- 
faced Glossy Ibises (Plegadis guarauna), the first an exceptionally handsome and fat 
individual (gonads measuring 23 by 11 mm.) on May 18 (Semple); the second, a 
slightly less colorful bird, also fat and with much enlarged gonads, on May 25 
(Sutton). This species Mrs. Nice (loc. cit., p. 58) calls ‘accidental,’ listing a single 
specimen taken ‘about 1897’ near Dover, Kingfisher County. 

On May 18 and 19, again in the same general region, but along the river and not 
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at the lake, we saw a flock of about thirty Black-bellied Plovers (Squatarola squata- 
rola). The birds were exceedingly wary, and we did not collect a specimen. Early 
on the morning of the 19th the flock arose, circled once, and disappeared to the 
northward. Mrs. Nice (loc. cit., p. 88) calls the Black-bellied Plover a ‘rare tran- 
sient,’ mentioning but one record for the State—a single bird seen near Gate, Beaver 
County, August 18, 1925.—Joun B. Sempue, Sewickley, Pennsylvania; GEORGE 
Mixscu Sutton, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Greater Yellow-legs swimming.—On November 15, 1937, while the guest of 
Mr. Joseph G. Rosengarten, Jr., at the Supawna Club, Salem, Salem County, New 
Jersey, for the purpose of some duck shooting in the marsh controlled by the Club, I 
made the following observation. In the middle of the day at high tide, I observed 
a Greater Yellow-legs (Totanus melanoleucus) through the blind, not more than 
eight to ten feet away from me. The bird, to my amazement, entered the water, 
swam out among the duck decoys, a distance of perhaps twenty to thirty feet, and 
then leisurely swam back to shore and flew away. A little later in the day, two 
Greater Yellow-legs were observed on the far side of the creek about forty to fifty 
yards from my blind. Both birds entered the water, swam across the creek, a dis- 
tance of about twenty yards, came out on the far side and resumed their search for 
food. I understand that A. C. Bent has quoted J. T. Nichols to the effect that while 
he never saw the Lesser Yellow-legs swim, he had not infrequently seen the Greater 
Yellow-legs do so. There seem, however, to be but few observations of this action.— 
Cuarues M. B. CApwALADER, Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


American Knot in Iowa.—The observations which make this record possible 
were made at Goose Lake, Hamilton County, Iowa. Goose Lake, a typical Wiscon- 
sin Drift marsh, is located one-half mile east of Jewell, Iowa. It is about eighty 
acres in area, largely grown up to marsh vegetation. Three hundred yards of shore 
line along the east margin of the marsh are kept open by the activity of cattle and 
domestic waterfowl. In addition, it is probable that shade from nearby trees con- 
tributes toward elimination of the usual sedge and cat-tail growth along a portion of 
its length. This open shore line forms an attractive feeding ground for many migrant 
shorebirds. 

On September 6, 1937, the writer observed an American Knot, Calidris canutus 
rufus (Wilson), at the water’s edge on this open beach. In a listless manner the bird 
was alternately feeding and looking about. It apparently preferred to keep its own 
company to that of eight Lesser Yellow-legs (Totanus flavipes), twelve Semipalmated 
Sandpipers (Hreunetes pusillus), three Least Sandpipers (Pisobia minutilla), and one 
Semipalmated Plover (Charadrius semipalmatus), that were feeding at another 
point along the shore. The Knot was seen again on September 8. This time, 
‘breast-deep,’ it was attempting to accompany seven Lesser Yellow-legs in feeding. 
The Knot was noticeably more conspicuous by frequent bathing which seemed to be 
encouraged by its efforts to feed with the longer-legged birds. On September 10, 
the bird was collected by Dr. R. L. Roudabush of the Department of Zoology and 
Entomology at Iowa State College. The specimen proved to be a male. A museum 
skin was prepared and deposited in the Iowa State College collection. The measure- 
ments in inches are as follows: length, 9.56; wing, 6.50; wings extended, 20.00; tail, 
2.31; tarsus, 1.50; and culmen, 1.38. Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Associate Biologist for 
the U. S. Biological Survey, and Dr. Geo. O. Hendrickson, Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Zoology and Entomology at Iowa State College, agree with the 
writer in recognizing the specimen as the American Knot. 
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DuMont (Univ. of Iowa Studies, p. 15, 1934) placed this bird in his hypothetical 
list and wrote: “It was listed by J. A. Allen, and John Krider stated that he had 
found it during May in Northern Iowa. It has occurred in all the states surrounding 
Iowa and might be collected here.”” The only recent sight record known to the 
writer is by Bennett (lowa State College Journ. Sci., 9: 609-616, 1934) who reported: 
“Dr. Paul L. Errington and the writer observed fourteen of these birds May 21 on 
the rocky shore of Lost Island Lake, Palo Alto County.”” None was recorded during 
intensive investigation of shorebird migration by Spawn (Iowa State College Journ. 
Sci., 9: 617-624, 1935) in Clay and Palo Alto Counties during the fall of 1934 or by 
Scott and Sooter (Iowa State College Journ. Sci., 11: 247-252, 1937) at Goose Lake, 
Hamilton County, during the fall of 1936. 

On the basis of the specimen now contained in the Iowa State College collection 
it is recommended that the American Knot be removed from the hypothetical list 
and placed in the state list for lowa.—THomas G. Scorr, Iowa State College, Ames, 


Towa. 


Red-backed Sandpiper at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania.—On May 17, 1937, on 
a mudflat in Wildwood Park Lake in Harrisburg, at a distance of about a hundred 
feet, with binocular glasses, I saw a Red-backed Sandpiper (Pelidna alpina sakhalina) 
with some Spotted and Least Sandpipers. It was feeding in about an inch of water, 
dipping its entire head beneath the surface. Its curved bill and black belly could be 
seen easily. This is the first recorded finding of the species in this district. —HaroLp 
B. Woop, M.D., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Migration of Godwits at Westport, Washington.—In the early afternoon of 
July 18, 1935, I was observing the migration of shorebirds near the mouth of a small 
creek that empties into the harbor on the east side of Westport, Washington. About 
a quarter of a mile away, stretching out into the bay for half a mile or more, was a 
long sand spit, now turned into an island by the fulling tide. I had already observed 
here large flocks of Least, Western and Red-backed Sandpipers, Long-billed Dow- 
itchers and several small flocks of Hudsonian Curlews, when a long dark shadow 
passed over me, and on glancing up I was astonished to see an irregular extended 
line of birds which I immediately recognized as Marbled Godwits (Limosa fedoa). 
The line was about two hundred yards long and I estimated the number of birds as 
between two and three hundred. Many alighted on the flooded flats but the ma- 
jority made for the sand bar and came to rest among the Herring Gulls. Five birds 
alighted within thirty feet of me and immediately began probing in the soft mud 
with their long bills. I was still more astonished to see that these five were white- 
rumped, black-tailed Hudsonian Godwits (Limosa haemastica) and that the two 
species were migrating together. Later in the day I found sixteen more of the latter 
species feeding near the old Westport dock. The day was bright and sunny with a 
cool northwest wind. On the three following days (19th to 2lst of July) the same 
conditions prevailed. On the 19th, a long line of some four hundred birds flying 
abreast, came in at about high tide, and breaking into smaller groups, settled, some 
on the flooded flats and more on the sand bar. It was a most spectacular sight. 
Fifty or more birds, close together, would hover over the sand bar, then all at once, 
with their long legs dangling and their wings fluttering would pour on to the sand. 
On the 21st, the numbers of birds were estimated as between a thousand and fifteen 
hundred. They behaved as on the previous days, some settling to feed, but most of 
them alighting to rest on the sand bar. On the 22nd of July only two small flocks of 
some twenty-five and thirty-five birds, respectively, came in; and on the 23d not a 
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single godwit appeared. The migration was over for the time, although early in 
September a few small flocks were again seen. 

In 1936 and 1937, I watched the spring and autumn migrations of the godwits 
with great interest. The Hudsonian Godwits arrived fairly early,—the earliest birds 
were seen on April 6,—while the last left about the 24th, when they were nearly in 
full plumage. The first Marbled Godwits appeared about April 10, and were seen 
until about the end of that month. In the autumnal migrations of these two years 
only a few scattered flocks were noted in early September.—ApaM Batmer, Westport, 
Washington. 


Avocet in South Carolina.—kKecords of only about eight individuals of the 
Avocet (Recurvirostra americana) from South Carolina have appeared in print since 
the time of Audubon, and it may therefore be of interest to record an additional 
sight record of a bird seen during the field trip on November 19, 1937, at the extreme 
northeastern end of Bull Island, Charleston County, South Carolina, following the 
annual meeting of the A. O. U. in Charleston. The bird was seen by a party of five 
observers and was first noticed by Dr. Clarence Cottam, who was able to call it 
near us. It walked slowly past at a distance of about fifty feet, giving everyone 
ample opportunity to observe the characteristic bill and winter plumage pattern, 
which cannot easily be confused with those of any other bird. Both Dr. Cottam 
and the writer are familiar with Avocets in the West, and are certain of the identity 
of the bird.—CLarence F. Suitn, U. S. Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


A Skua in the Caribbean Sea.—In view of the little known concerning the 
occurrence of skuas in tropical waters (see Murphy, Robert Cushman, ‘Oceanic 
Birds of South America,’ pp. 138, 1007-1008, 1936), it is of interest to report one of 
these birds seen on November 26, 1937, from the steamer ‘Caracas,’ formerly of the 
Red D Line, and now of the Grace Line, as the ship was approaching Puerto Rico 
from the south. The bird appeared in early afternoon, and was around the vessel 
until dusk, several times passing within thirty yards of me as I rested in the sun on 
the top deck. I had many excellent views of it. At nine o’clock that evening the 
ship was within sight of the light on the southwestern point of Puerto Rico. As it was 
not practicable to collect the bird its racial identity is not known.—ALEXANDER WET- 
more, U.S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 


Glaucous Gull in Illinois.—There are but two previous records of the Glaucous 
Gull (Larus hyperboreus) having been taken in Illinois, and it is regarded as a rare 
winter visitant in the Chicago region. Consequently, the writer while observing 
ducks on the Illinois River, April 11, 1936, near Ottawa, Illinois, was very much 
surprised to see a nearly pure-white individual fly ten feet overhead. The gull con- 
tinued its slow flight up the river until out of sight. On returning two days later, it 
was observed resting on a small sand bar with a number of Herring Gulls. Upon 
procuring a boat and a shotgun the gull was pursued and finally collected. The bird, 
a male, proved upon dissection to be badly diseased: many trematodes were found 
in the small intestine, and the peritoneum was covered with a greenish mold, prob- 
ably of the genus Aspergillus. Such a diseased condition might account for its 
occurrence so late in the season far from its normal range. It was made into a 
museum specimen by Dr. A. C. Twomey and will be deposited in the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences. —F RANK BELLROsE, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Glaucous-winged Gull in Oklahoma.—Looking through the collection of 
mounted birds at the Northwestern State Teachers’ College at Alva, Oklahoma, 
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recently, I encountered an adult specimen of gray-winged gull which I felt must be 
of a species not listed for Oklahoma. I wrote Professor T. C. Carter, head of the 
Department of Biology at the College, asking him to send the bird to me. This he 
courteously did, giving me an opportunity to identify it as a Glaucous-winged Gull 
(Larus glaucescens Neumann), probably a female. The specimen has but one wing, 
this measuring almost exactly 400 mm. The height of the bill at the base is 18.5 mm. 
According to Professor Carter the bird was taken near Capron, Woods County, 
Oklahoma (about fourteen miles north of Alva), on February 15, 1912. The Glau- 
cous-winged Gull is not listed by Margaret Morse Nice in the revised edition of her 
‘Birds of Oklahoma’ (1931).—Grorce Mixscu Sutton, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 


Longevity of a Black-headed Gull.—In the review of Géroudet’s paper in 
‘The Auk’ for April, 1937, on the Black-headed Gull (Larus ridibundus) in Switzer- 
land it is mentioned that longevity records for wild banded birds are now available 
of from six to ten years (one case). On June 13, 1910, I banded a chick of this species 
in a Cumberland gullery with ring No. 30870, which was recovered in the parent 
gullery on May 26, 1930, making the bird twenty years old. It was sitting dead on 
a nest and had not died of old age, but was egg-bound. This is, I think, the oldest 
banded bird so far recorded.—H. W. Rosrnson, Lancaster, England. 


Bonaparte’s Gull a summer resident in northern Indiana and the Chicago 
Region.—On June 13, 1937, I made a trip to Whiting, Indiana, the oil-refining 
metropolis, to look at the nests of several species of birds rare for this region, and at 
the saiae time to become better acquainted with a group of younger, but very 
zealous and efficient ornithologists there. They are Messrs. A. F. Wilson, H. M. 
Smith and Bob Saunders, who have been finding nests of the elusive Wilson’s Pha- 
larope, the Yellow-headed Blackbird, and even the Common Tern, as lately recorded 
in ‘The Auk’ by Dr. A. W. Butler, Mr. Perkins, and Captain Wolfe. 

It is interesting to note that the first two species have never nested further east 
and south than this swampy region at the Indiana-Illinois state line, and they are 
still hanging on to a precarious existence where our destructive civilization is turning 
things upside down in an especially wholesale manner. We went to the phalarope’s 
nest, with the male protesting our intrusion; the Yellow-head’s nest was in water too 
deep to be negotiated by me on such a visit, and the nest of the Common Tern had 
for this year not been located. Harry Smith, however, reported that he had 
seen three flying about the day before in the general neighborhood where they had 
been nesting the last five or six years. 

But what caused some surprise on my part was when they mentioned that there 
was a number of Bonaparte’s Gulls (Larus philadelphia) in the vicinity. We promptly 
visited the spot. It was where the nest of the Common Tern was last year, where 
the Indiana-Illinois line runs into Lake Michigan, at the site of the large Edison 
Electric plant. We could see the gulls from a distance, because they had chosen the 
crest of one of the many large, long coal piles for a roosting place. There were about 
fifteen of them; five had the blue-black head of the adults, four had a grayish head, 
and the rest were in the juvenal plumage. They allowed us to approach to within 
thirty feet. Mr. Wilson states that they have been there regularly since 1929. Of 
course, they are non-breeders. Even then it comes in the nature of a shock to find 
birds in your neighborhood in summer that for some reason you have been associating 
with the latitude of Hudson and James Bay. They have, however, been found on 
the coast of New Jersey in summer before.—C. W. G. Errria, River Forest, Illinois. 
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Ivory Gull from Oba, Ontario.—The Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology 
recently received, in the flesh, an Ivory Gull (Pagophila alba) taken on December 12, 
1937, at Cameron Lake near Oba, Ontario. Oba is situated in Algoma District on 
the Algoma Central Railway, about one hundred miles northeast of Lake Superior. 
The bird, a female in first-winter plumage, is now No. 28893 in the Museum’s 
collection. Apparently it is one of two specimens extant from this province though 
three additional birds collected have been reported, namely: one mentioned by Mcll- 
wraith (‘The Birds of Ontario,’ first edition, p. 35) and two mentioned by Atkinson 
(‘The Biological Review of Ontario,’ vol. 1, no. 4, p. 95). The other specimen, taken 
at Toronto on December 25, about 1887 (Fleming, J. H., Auk, vol. 23, p. 442), is 
also in the Museum’s collection.—L. L. Snyper, Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Montana Horned Owl in Massachusetts.—As Mr. A. C. Bent was looking 
over the mounted collection of birds at the New England Museum of Natural History 
not long ago, he remarked that a specimen labelled Arctic Horned Owl (Bubo vir- 
ginianus subarcticus Hoy), collected by C. J. Maynard at Waltham, Massachusetts, 
November 30, 1867, appeared too dark for that race. He suspected that it was the 
Montana Horned Owl (Bubo virginianus occidentalis Stone), a subspecies not recog- 
nized by the A. O. U. until the fourth edition of the ‘Check-list.’ Mr. Ludlow Gris- 
com carefully examined the specimen, confirming Mr. Bent’s opinion. This owl was 
first recorded by the late A. P. Morse in his ‘Birds of Wellesley and vicinity’ p. 23, 
1897, and was subsequently referred by Brewster to Bubo v. subarcticus in ‘Memoir.’ 
of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, no. 4, p. 203, 1906, where its status is discussed 
at length. Forbush in his ‘Birds of Massachusetts,’ vol. 2, p. 229, 1927, again refers 
to it under the same name. The bird is now on exhibition under its proper label. 
It constitutes the first record of the subspecies for Massachusetts, the second for 
New England.—Miss Juxiet Ricnarpson, New Englana Museum of Natural History, 
Boston, Mass. 


Great Gray Owl from New York State.—Since published records of the occur- 
rence of the Great Gray Owl, Scotiapter n. nebulosa (Forster), for New York State 
are few, the following note will afford a brief contribution to our knowledge of the 
bird. On November 12, 1937, Dr. Thomas Barbour, Director of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Massachusetts, called at the New York State 
Museum and presented to the Museum a mounted specimen of a Great Gray Owl. 
Dr. Barbour reported that this owl had been shot by Mr. Harvey D. Crowninshield 
of Moody, New York, at Gull Pond near the northwest corner of Great Tupper Lake, 
St. Lawrence County, New York, in the autumn of 1919. It remained in Mr. 
Crowninshield’s possession until his death in 1936. Some time later Dr. Barbour 
obtained the specimen from Mr. Crowninshield’s brother. Although the data con- 
cerning the owl carry no reference to its sex, the bird appears to be an adult female. 
Its measurements are as follows: wing, 457 mm.; tail, 337; tarsus, 51; culmen, from 
cere, 33. The total length of this owl as mounted is 736 mm.; however, there is visible 
evidence that the skin was somewhat stretched in the process of mounting. 

The specimen has been rehabilitated and partially remounted. It is now displayed 
infthe exhibit series of birds at the New York State Museum (Cat. No. 5967). 

Eaton (‘Birds of New York,’ Mem. N. Y. State Mus., 12: pt. 2, 116, 1914), lists 
ten records of the Great Gray Owl for New York State and remarks that they were 
the only ones at his “disposal.’’ The following localities are represented: Lewis, 
Oneida, Ontario, Rensselaer, Steuben, St. Lawrence and Suffolk Counties; also 
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“ Adirondacks” and “‘ New York State.” The St. Lawrence County record cited by 
Eaton was originally published by William Dutcher (Auk, 12: 181, 1895), and refers 
to three specimens of Great Gray Owl then in the collection of H. M. Davidson of 
Ogdensburg. Dutcher remarks that all three birds “had been shot in the county 
within a period of five years.’”’ More recently, reference to the occurrence of the 
Great Gray Owl in Franklin County, New York, is cited by W. DeW. Miller (Auk, 
$2: 228, 1915), on authority of Dr. Wm. N. MacArtney of Fort Covington, Franklin 
County. The section of Miller’s narration dealing with the record follows: “ Dr. 
MacArtney states that during the winter the Snowy Owl is frequently observed, and 
occasionally the Hawk Owl, Barred Owl and Great Gray Owl.” 

So far as I am aware these remain the only published records for the Great Gray 
Owl in New York State. The specimen here recorded for the first time, therefore, 
supplements the data on this species for St. Lawrence County.—Dayton Stoner, 
New York State Museum, Albany, New York. 


Albino Chimney Swift.—On September 7, 1937, I stood on the top of the Long 
Hollow Fire Tower in the ‘Central Peninsula,’ Union County, Tennessee. The 
tower is eleven miles due east of La Follette, Tennessee. About a dozen Chimney 
Swifts (Chaetura pelagica) were feeding nearby, and an albino was among them. 
I had ample opportunity to observe the bird as it flew about the tower, sometimes 
above me, sometimes below. At times it swept by at a distance of ten feet or less. 
The whole plumage was a dull white, probably soiled by soot and other agents. I 
could not be certain of the color of the irides but thought they were normal rather 
than the albino pink. The other members of the group seemed to recognize its 
anomalous condition, for they pursued it from time to time. No other bird received 
this attention. The flock rarely permitted the albino to remain unmolested during 
my half-hour of observation. At times the dives at the albino appeared to be very 
savage, and the attacked one escaped only by dodging.—Lronarp Wine, Norris, 
Tennessee. 


Hummingbird in a Pigeon Hawk’s stomach.— While collecting birds for the 
Zoology Museum of the Louisiana State University, I shot a female Eastern Pigeon 
Hawk (Falco columbarius columbarius) on April 16, 1937, at Grand Isle, off the 
coast of Jefferson Parish, Louisiana. Upon examination of its stomach contents, I 
was surprised to find the identifiable remains of a Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
(Archilochus colubris). Later, on a visit to Washington, D. C., I discussed the matter 
with Mr. Clarence Cottam, Director of the Food Habits Division of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey. With his permission and the assistance of Mr. Robert McClana- 
han of the Food Habits offices, I went through the extensive records of that division 
and found that no species of hummingbird had ever heretofore been recorded from 
any bird stomach. Thinking this of unusual occurrence in the life history of the 
hummingbird as well as of the Pigeon Hawk, I record it herewith.—Grorcr H. 
Lowery, JR., Zoology Museum, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Say’s Phoebe in northern Indiana.—On April 4, 1937, during a field trip of the 
Chicago Ornithological Society to the Indiana Dunes, a small party including Mrs. 
Amy G. Baldwin, Dr. Alfred Lewy, and myself, observed a Say’s Phoebe (Sayornis 
saya saya) near Wilson in Porter County. Although our movements caused the 
phoebe to take wing often, it kept to the tops of the trees along the edge of a moving 
dune, which shelters and slowly covers them. From the top of this dune, against a 
dark background, we were able to study the phoebe’s colors; the cinnamon-buff 
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underparts, gray back, darker-gray head, black tail, and dusky, light gray-brown 
breast were all noted. On a few occasions, one of the observers was able to approach 
within fifteen feet of the bird, and all were equipped with eight- or higher-powered 
glasses. Its actions and notes were distinctly those of a flycatcher. In spite of a 
light rain, it darted after insects once or twice along the side of the dune. With a 
restlessness and much jerking of the tail similar to our own phoebe, it occasionally 
uttered a soft, plaintive pee-oor. Having observed the Eastern Phoebe earlier in 
the day, the larger size of the Say’s Phoebe was very apparent to all of us. According 
to Amos W. Butler of Indianapolis, the above constitutes, within the limitations 
of sight, the first record of this accidental visitor for the State of Indiana.—F RANK 
A. Prretxa, Lyons, Illinois. 


An abnormal Blue Jay primary.—On October 24, 1937, at Danby (about ten 
miles south of Ithaca), Tompkins County, New York, the senior author collected an 
adult female Blue Jay (Cyanocitta cristata bromia Oberholser), in which the seventh 
primary of the left wing is abnormal (Plate 10, upper figure). This primary has the 
general appearance of a rectrix, though it is not quite straight. In the folded wing 
its outer web strikingly protrudes, since the basal portion is not hidden by the pri- 
mary covert. The inner web is normal both in color and in structure; but the outer 
altogether lacks the normal blue color, and is about 9 mm. wide for most of its length, 
whereas it is normally not over 3 mm. wide at the widest point. The outer web has, 
in fact, much the appearance of a worn inner web, being similarly white and lax at 
the base. The tip of the feather is worn, with about 4 mm. of the shaft and its barbs 
broken off. So far as we can determine, the corresponding primary covert is normal. 
The seventh primary of the right wing is perfectly normal. The bird was in excellent 
condition. Though not fat, it weighed 99.9 grams. Nothing abnormal about its 
behavior was noted. The specimen (GMS No. 7819) will be added to the Fuertes 
Memorial Collection of Birds at Cornell University. 

We are grateful to Mr. Richard Weaver for the excellent photograph of the 
freshly killed specimen.—Grorce M. Sutton anp Jonn R. ARNOLD, Laboratory of 
Ornithology, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Hermit Thrush, Swamp and Savannah Sparrows as summer residents in 
western Maryland.—lIt is probably not often that one is enabled to correct or 
supplement a local list he published thirty-three years earlier. Such is my privilege 
and pleasure now. In 1904, I wrote a list of ‘Birds of Allegany and Garrett Counties, 
Western Maryland’ (Auk, 21: 234-250). In it I listed the Hermit Thrush (Hylocichla 
guttata pallasii = faxoni) as a summer resident without giving specific dates which 
would bear out that assertion. This for the simple reason that I had lost or misplaced 
the records or specimens which would have enabled me to do so. Lately I came 
across a box of ancient skins, one of which furnished the date I searched for so 
anxiously thirty-three years ago. It is an Eastern Hermit Thrush, female in worn 
plumage, taken July 22, 1903, on the top of Negro Mountain, near Accident, Garrett 
County. I well recall the occasion. There were about ten of these thrushes in that 
Canada-like spot on that mountain, probably two families. I think it has since been 
recorded from similar places in adjoining West Virginia. 

Likewise, I had included the Swamp Sparrow (Melospiza georgiana), as a breeder 
without giving definite dates to warrant the assertion. At this late date I hasten to 
add them: June 22, 1920, five or more seen and heard in a slough at Oakland, Garrett 
County (just at the watershed between the Gulf and Atlantic drainage); July 3, 
1920, I took three in a large, open swamp on top of Negro Mountain; July 23, 1928, 
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a few were noted in a similar high, open glade swamp near Accident, all in Garrett 
County. 

The Savannah Sparrow (Passerculus sandwichensis savanna) was not given at all 
in that list. This species clearly has no use for wooded, mountainous regions. But 
on subsequent visits to this lovely section I found it as a summer resident, but only 
in the higher and then more-open, agricultural parts, near Accident. Dates are 
July 8 and 17, 1920.—C. W. G. Errric, River Forest, Illinois. 


An unfortunate Pine Warbler.—On April 23, 1937, while Mr. John B. Semple 
and I were collecting birds in the northern part of McCurtain County, southeastern 
Oklahoma, we chanced to frighten from the ground a small, dun-colored bird which 
obviously was in a weakened condition. It flew uncertainly, alighted in a small pine, 
lost its grip, fluttered to the lower branches, and fell to the ground. Hurrying for- 
ward, we caught in our hands a female Pine Warbler, Dendroica pinus (Wilson), so 
helpless that we decided it best to kill it. Examining the specimen closely, we 
discovered that the right foot was almost completely encircled by a piece of pine 
bark, which refused to come loose and which, judging from its weathered appearance, 
had been detached from the tree for some time (Plate 10, lower figure). The bird 
was very thin and its plumage badly worn. Most of the feathers of the crown were 
missing. It is our belief that the unfortunate bird had caught its foot in the bark 
while searching for food, was held captive for some time, finally managed to break 
free from the tree, but was never thereafter, because of the considerable burden, able 
to get about normally.—Grorce Mixscu Sutton, Laboratory of Ornithology, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 


A warbler wave of interest.— When the days during spring migration are clear, 
we seem to miss in Florida and Alabama many of the warblers that bring so much 
color and movement to the northern groves and gardens. Apparently these birds 
fly directly over us, perhaps pausing only when they reach the Appalachians or be- 
yond. However, this year (1937) I am able to report a real warbler wave in Alabama 
during the first two days of May. Several days of rainy weather evidently caused 
the birds to settle for feeding and rest. Many species were abundant; the air was 
filled with warbler songs. The Cerulean, ordinarily an inhabitant of the tree-tops, 
had joined its relatives in seeking shelter in the lower branches, and with them, was 
“singing in the rain.’”’ During one hour in the early morning of May 1, on the 
TVA reservation at Florence, Alabama, twenty species of warblers were observed. 
The following day, along Short Creek, near Guntersville, twenty-five species were 
found in three hours. The schedule below will show something of their relative 
abundance (P = present; C = common):— 


Florence Guntersville Song 

Black and White Warbler............ C C X 
Prothonotary Warbler................ P Cc X 
Worm-eating Warbler................ 4 x 
Golden-winged Warbler.............. 1 6 xX 
Blue-winged Warbler................. 1 
Tennessee Warbler................... 2 1 X 
Nashville Warbler................... 2 1 X 
Yellow Warbler..................... Cc P xX 
Magnolia Warbler................... Cc C x 

Cc X 


Cape May Warbler.................. 
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Black-throated Blue Warbler 
Myrtle Warbler 
Black-throated Green Warbler 
Cerulean Warbler. . 
Blackburnian Warbler 
Sycamore Warbler 
Chestnut-sided Warbler 
Bay-breasted Warbler 
Black-poll Warbler. 

Western Palm Warbler 
Louisiana Water-Thrush 
Kentucky Warbler 
Yellow-throat . 
Yellow-breasted Chat 
Hooded Warbler 

Wilson’s Warbler 

Canada Warbler 

American Redstart 
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The Sycamore Warbler was observed carefully for several minutes at a distance of 
eight to ten feet, in perfect light, the bird having come close in response to ‘squeaking.’ 
This is a heretofore unreported species for Alabama, unless recorded since the pub- 
lishing of Howell’s ‘Birds of Alabama.’ 

In ‘Birds of Alabama,’ the Nashville Warbler is also reported “very rare,” there 
being but one record at that time for the State. There had also been but one previous 


record for the Wilson’s Warbler, May 2, 1908. 


The Cape May Warbler is listed as 


‘‘oecurring irregularly as a migrant,’’ “‘recorded by two local observers”; the Black- 
throated Blue as a ‘‘rare migrant’’; while the Bay-breasted, Blackburnian, Canada 


Warblers were reported as “rather uncommon. 


Florida. 


”? 


—C. Russert Mason, Sanford, 


Leconte’s Sparrow in southern Ontario.—The 1931 A.O.U. ‘Check-list’ gives 
the occurrence of the Leconte’s Sparrow (Passerherbulus caudacutus) in Ontario as 
“casual.” This seems to be the case in regard to that part of the province lying 


north and west of Lake Superior. 


In southern Ontario, however, the only record of 


its occurrence is that of one taken at Toronto by George Pearce on May 5, 1897 
(Auk, 14: 411, 1897). With the above exception, the most easterly record appears 
to be that of a male of the year taken near Lake Manitowik, northern Algoma Dis- 
trict, on August 24, 1928, by Fargo and Trautman (Canadian Field-Nat., 44: 30-33, 


1930). 


The year 1937 marked the first time in forty years that the species has been 
reported and verified by specimens from southern Ontario. This year’s invasion was 
first evidenced on May 14, 1937, when George North identified one at the Dundas 
Marsh, Hamilton. On May 27, 1937, J. M. Speirs and the writer watched a singing 
male in a field at Armour Heights, on the northern environs of Toronto. Further 
visits to this field on subsequent days revealed at least six males, in song. Although 
this colony was present throughout the summer, no evidence of breeding was obtained. 

On June 28, 1937, R. D. Ussher and D. Ross discovered several of this species’at 


the Holland River Marsh in King Township, York County. 


On July 10, 1937, while investigating the north side of the Holland Marsh, near 
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Bradford, in Simcoe County, F. H. Emery and the writer found a colony of eight 
Leconte’s Sparrows in an area of approximately five acres. A male and a female 
were collected. Upon dissection, the female was found to have an egg developed in 
the oviduct and almost ready for extrusion. This specimen has been given to the 
Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology. On July 11, two more Leconte’s Sparrows were 
collected in the same locality and they proved to be females. Although a search was 
made, no nests were located. Further visits to this area by the writer produced the 
following sight records for this species: July 17, five; August 14, five; August 28, 
three; August 29, two; September 11, two. After the sparrows had stopped singing 
in the latter part of July, they became very shy and were extremely difficult to flush. 

The section of the marsh where this colony was found was quite dry and was 
covered with a dense growth of marsh grasses and sedges, interspersed with small 
clumps of dwarf willows. The following plants were recognized: goldenrod, boneset, 
Joe-Pye weed, blue flag and pitcher plant. Also occupying this area were Short- 
billed Marsh Wrens (Cistothorus stellaris), Henslow’s Sparrows (Passerherbulus 
henslowi susurrans), Bobolinks (Dolichonyx oryzivorus), and Yellow Rails (Coturni- 
cops noveboracensis). 

On September 8, 1937, F. Barratt succeeded in capturing an immature male 
Leconte’s Sparrow on the south side of the Holland Marsh, in King Township. 

On July 30, 1937, he saw three Leconte’s Sparrows at Baden, in Waterloo County, 
to establish still another locality where they have occurred this year. 

Taking into consideration the possibility of this sparrow being overlooked by 
observers, due to its elusive and timid nature, it is the writer’s belief that its presence 
in southern Ontario is of quite recent origin.—O. E. Devitt, Toronto, Ontario. 


Leconte’s, Henslow’s, and Nelson’s Sparrows near Toronto, Ontario.—On 
May 27, 1937, Messrs. F. Banfield, V. Crich, D. Miller, P. Turner and the author 
saw a Leconte’s Sparrow (Passerherbulus caudacutus) in a field situated about one 
mile west of the northern limits of Toronto. The field comprises lots 11 to 15, con- 
cession 2 west, York Township. The only previous record of Leconte’s Sparrow in 
the Toronto region is a specimen in the Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology obtained 
on May 5, 1897, by the late George Pearce and so recorded by J. H. Ames in ‘The 
Auk,’ vol. 14, p. 411, 1897. This species was observed almost daily from the date of 
discovery until the end of June and at least six singing males were finally located on 
the field. This is apparently part of the general eastward extension of range of this 
species as reflected by numerous recent notes from Ohio. 

On June 10, 1937, Mr. D. Miller and the author found a nest of Henslow’s Spar- 
rows (Passerherbulus henslowi susurrans) with five young. Its nest was found in the 
same field as were the Leconte’s Sparrows mentioned above. The only previous 
local breeding record is a nest discovered by Mrs. Eleanor Thompson near Erindale 
on July 5, 1932, and recorded in the ‘Canadian Field-Naturalist,’ vol. 47, p. 58, 1933. 

On September 28, 1936, Mr. F. H. Emery rediscovered the Nelson’s Sparrow 
(Ammospiza caudacuta nelsoni) in the Toronto region. The last previous local 
record is of a female collected by 8. L. Thompson on June 12, 1905. One, and some- 
times two Nelson’s Sparrows were observed at Sunnyside, Toronto, from September 
28, 1936, to October 25, 1936. On May 29, 1937, Messrs. H. Barnett, F. Barratt, L. 
Boyd, F. Cook, and A. Lawrie saw a Nelson’s Sparrow on the same field where the 
Leconte’s Sparrows already mentioned were found. This bird was seen by several 
observers until June 4, 1937.—J. Murray Spetrs, University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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Notes from Arkansas..—_Warp’s Heron, Ardea herodias wardi.—One of this 
subspecies was observed on Lake Hamilton, July 29, 1936, and again on August 4. 
A pair of the birds was seen on the lake August 5, and a single one August 11. It has 
not previously been reported from Arkansas. 

Pipine Plover, Charadrius melodus.—A single individual of this species in juvenal 
plumage was collected on Lake Hamilton, August 30, 1936. This is an addition to 
the State list. 

SeMIPALMATED PLover, Charadrius semipalmatus.—Two were seen on Lake Hamil- 
ton, August 30, 1936. From this date to October 12, fifty-two were enumerated, the 
largest flight one of fifteen. This species has never been reported from this State. 

BLACK-BELLIED PLover, Squatarola squatarola.—One was seen on Lake Hamilton, 
September 14; four on September 16; one, September 17; six on October 28; two, 
October 29; and three, November 1, 1936. Those observed during September were 
in adult breeding plumage. Specimens in both plumages were collected. This 
species is an addition to the State list. 

Upianp Piover, Bartramia longicauda.—Thirty of these plovers, including a 
flight of twenty-two, were seen on the lake from August 10 to September 5, 1936. 
At one time common in Arkansas, it has become very rare in this State. 

Barrp’s Sanpprper, Pisobia bairdi.—On September 16, 1936, a single bird, feeding 
with four Pectoral Sandpipers, was collected on a beach of Lake Hamilton. This 
seems to be the first record for this State. 

RED-BACKED SANDPIPER, Pelidna alpina sakhalina.—A pair was seen on Lake 
Hamilton November 2, 1936, feeding with seven Least Sandpipers and on November 
12, 1936, a pair was observed with three Killdeers. Specimens were collected. This 
species has not been reported from Arkansas. 

Stitt Sanppirer, Micropalama himantopus.—On August 6 and again on Septem- 
ber 2, 1936, single birds of this species were seen at Lake Hamilton and a specimen 
was collected. These are apparently the first records from this State. 

BuFF-BREASTED SANDPIPER, T'ryngites subruficollis.—The first observation was 
made August 8, 1936, when a solitary individual was seen on Lake Hamilton. From 
this date until September 13, a total of seventy-one of these birds was seen, the 
largest flock containing thirteen. This sandpiper, which frequents the grassy por- 
tions of the shores, has not been reported from Arkansas. 

SANDERLING, Crocethia alba.—Single birds were seen and collected on September 
16 and October 29, 1936, at Lake Hamilton. There is no previous report from this 
State. 

Wison’s PHataropsr, Steganopus tricolor.—Another addition to the State list was 
made on August 27, 1936, when one of this species was observed on Lake Hamilton. 
Single birds were seen on September 10 and 11 also, and specimens collected. 

FRANKLIN’s GuLt, Larus pipixcan.—A flock of nine was seen September 29, 1936, 
resting on a bar in Lake Hamilton with seven Caspian Terns. A specimen, a female 
in juvenal plumage, was collected, and identified for me by Dr. H. C. Oberholser of 
the Biological Survey. This gull has never been reported from Arkansas. 

Bonaparte’s Guu, Larus philadelphia.—One was observed October 1, 1936; 
three, October 17; two, October 25; a flight of about sixty, October 31, and a single 
bird, November 7. Audubon shot one of these gulls on the Mississippi River near 
the mouth of the Arkansas, November 12, 1820, and one was seen near Helena. 

Srariine, Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris.—A flock of at least sixty Starlings was seen 
in a tree near the shore of Lake Hamilton on October 27, 1936. Specimens were 
obtained. The Starling has been reported from Fayetteville, DeWitt, Rogers and 
Fort Smith. 
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NorTHERN YELLOW-THROAT, Geothlypis trichas brachidactyla.—One was collected 
October 5, 1936. It was feeding near the top of a water oak with a group of Myrtle 
Warblers. The skin was identified by Dr. H. Friedmann of the U. S. National 
Museum. This species has never been reported from Arkansas. 

Mississipr1 Sonc Sparrow, Melospiza melodia beata.—The skins of two Song 
Sparrows from my collection were identified for me by Dr. Oberholser as M. m. beata. 
Both were collected near Lake Hamilton. This subspecies is a common winter resi- 
dent throughout Missouri and a rare summer resident in northern Missouri but has 
not been reported from Arkansas or Louisiana.—Witi1am H. Deaperick, 36 Circle 
Drive, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


Bird records from northern Coahuila.—In the summer of 1936, Ernest G. 
Marsh, Jr., was employed as a student technician for the National Park Service for 
the purpose of conducting a biological survey of the Coahuila region of the proposed 
Big Bend International Park. The period from July 2 to September 22 was spent in 
the Santa Rosa and Del Carmen Mountains lying northwest of Muzquiz, between 
that town and the ‘Big Bend’ of the Rio Grande. The forty-four specimens of birds 
obtained, have been deposited in the United States National Museum. So little 
collecting has been done in northern and northwestern Coahuila that it seems 
desirable to record the following notes. Comments are confined to birds apparently 
not previously recorded from that State or to specimens representing extensions of 
ranges. 

Accipiter velox velox (Wilson).—Because of a paucity of breeding records for the 
Sharp-shinned Hawk in Mexico, the following notes may be of interest. On August 
2, Marsh located a family group including three immature birds in the pine and 
Douglas-fir forest of upper Vivoras Canyon, Del Carmen Mountains, elevation 8500 
feet. An immature male was collected. From the behavior of adults and young 
there was reason to believe that the young were still being fed or had been fed by the 
parents until very recently. The birds remained in the vicinity for several days. 
A nest located nearby may have been used by these hawks. Eight or ten adults were 
observed in early August in the northern Del Carmens. 

Otus asio cineraceus (Ridgway).—On August 28, a pair of Screech Owls was ob- 
served in the Spanish oak, madrona and hackberry forest at the waterhole in Jardin 
del Sur, Chuperosa Canyon, northern Del Carmen Mountains. The elevation of this 
locality is approximately 6500 feet. The adult male was collected but its mate con- 
tinued to remain in the neighborhood, and was seen as late as September 7. This 
subspecies has not been heretofore recorded from Coahuila. 

Colaptes cafer nanus Griscom.—The very small, very pale flicker of northeastern 
Mexico has recently been described by Griscom (Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., 76: 381, 
1934) from a small series of adult and nestling birds taken in San Luis Potosi and 
southern Tamaulipas. The breeding range of this subspecies is still incompletely 
known. Red-shafted Flickers are common in the pine and oak forests of the Del Car- 
men Mountains between 7000 and 8500 feet. An immature female, collected in the 
Sierra del Jardin, August 7, has been identified as nanus. No nests or nestling flickers 
were discovered on this late date although a hole in a dead pine west of Vivoras Can- 
yon, used by a flicker as a resting place at night, may possibly have been an old nesting 
site. Apparently nanus is the breeding flicker of the Del Carmens. Van Tyne and 
Sutton (Univ. Mich. Mus. Zool. Misc. Publ., no. 37, p. 46, 1937) state that this sub- 
species is a rather uncommon breeding bird of the lowlands in the Big Bend region, 
Brewster County, Texas, northwest of the Del Carmens. The known breeding range 
of this form is thus extended considerably northwest of San Luis Potosi. 
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Psaltriparus melanotis lloydi Sennett.—Lloyd’s Bush-tit was found to be common 
in the Del Carmens, occurring in flocks in the lower oak forests, elevation 7000 feet. 
This bush-tit was observed in August and the first half of September. A male was 
collected at El Jardin, September 5. We know of no previous records from Coahuila. 

Setophaga picta picta Swainson.—A male Painted Redstart was collected on August 
11 in oak and juniper forest at Vivoras Spring, Del Carmens, elevation 7000 feet. 
Two others were observed on August 25 in thick pine forest in Vivoras Canyon, at 
9000 feet. These are the first records for northern Coahuila. 

Pyrocephalus rubinus flammeus van Rossem.—The Vermilion Flycatcher of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona has recently been separated from the bird occurring farther east 
by van Rossem (Trans. San Diego Soc. Nat. Hist., 7: 353, 1934). A male, taken 
near Santo Domingo, east of the Del Carmens, on July 24, has been identified as this 
subspecies. Vermilion Flycatchers are common summer inhabitants of the plains 
and valleys south of Santo Domingo, east of the Del Carmen escarpment and the 
Santa Rosa Mountains. Apparently fammeus occurs along the Mexican border at 
least as far east as northern Coahuila. This form has also been recorded in the Big 
Bend region of Texas by Van Tyne and Sutton (op. cit., pp. 54-55) who cite a number 
of breeding records for Brewster County. 

Passerina ciris pallidior Mearns.—Painted Buntings are common summer residents 
of the foothills of the northern Del Carmens and occur on the plains, east of these 
and the Santa Rosa Mountains, between Conejo and Muzquiz. A male was taken on 
July 25 at Piedra Blanca and a female at Jardin del Sur, September 1. There appear 
to be no previous summer records for Coahuila. 

Aimophila ruficeps boucardi (Sclater).—Rufous-crowned Sparrows were found on 
open hillsides and mesas up to the edge of the oak forest at 7000 feet. The climax 
vegetation of the habitat in which they occur consists of lechuguilla, maguey, screw- 
bean, and sotol. A specimen, identified as boucardi, was collected August 22 on the 
mesa east of Chuperosa Canyon in the Del Carmens. This subspecies is a resident of 
Hidalgo, Puebla, Tamaulipas and southern Coahuila. Its presence in northern 
Coahuila, close to the United States border, has not been previously recorded. 

Amphispiza bilineata grisea Nelson.—Black-throated Sparrows were common in 
the screwbean-maguey-sotol association of the Del Carmens between 5000 and 7000 
feet and were observed on the plains near the Rio Grande and Chihuahua State line. 
A male, collected at Jardin del Sur, elevation 7000 feet, on September 1, has been 
identified as this subspecies, extending its range in Mexico some distance to the 
north of the central Mexican Plateau. 

Junco phaeonotus palliatus Ridgway.—An adult male was collected from a group 
of three on August 14 in the pine and Douglas-fir association in Vivoras Canyon, 
elevation 8500 feet. Two were observed in oak and madrona forest in Chuperosa 
Canyon, August 22, elevation 7500 feet. Red-backed Juncos probably breed in the 
higher regions of the Del Carmen and Santa Rosa Mountains. The only other 
records for this form in Coahuila have been of birds taken in the southern part of 
that State. 

The authors are indebted to Dr. Harry C. Oberholser, U. 8S. Biological Survey, for 
the identification of the above-mentioned specimens.—Ernest G. Marsa, Jr., 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas, AND James O. Stevenson, National Park 
Service, Washington, D. C. 


Four extra-limital records.—Terxas Rep-Trartep Hawk, Buteo jamaicensis 
fuertesi, ry Catirornia.—Skin Number A299, female, Brandt Collection, taken in 
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Rose Canyon, San Diego County, California, by Griffing Bancroft, Jr., March 23, 
1929, is a typical bird of this newly described race. This identification is confirmed 
by Dr. Harry C. Oberholser, and appears to be the first record of this well-marked 
hawk for the State of California. 

A FAR-SOUTHERN RECORD FOR Falco subbuteo jugurtha.—Skin Number A31, 
female, Brandt Collection, taken by D. Townsley at Rumani, Southern Rhodesia, 
is from the collection of Captain C. D. Priest. This North African Hobby has 
thighs the same color as its breast, and not rufous as in the European bird. The 
previous most southern record of this rare Hobby was one taken at Gambia on the 
west coast by W. P. Lowe, hence this appears to be the first record for South Africa. 

Falco sparverius fernandensis tv Cu1Lte.—In a collection of twelve Falco spar- 
verius cinnamominus taken by Carlos 8. Reed in the vicinity of Santiago, Chile, is 
one that is very much redder and richer colored throughout, marking it a typical 
example of the insular form that occurs on the Juan Fernandez Islands far off the 
coast. This skin is Number A105, male, Brandt Collection, taken June 12, 1932, by 
Mr. Reed. Thus it may be that the island form migrates to the mainland in winter 
although this is the first record of that bird on continental Chile. 

Belonopterus chilensis cayennensis.—In ‘The Auk,’ vol. 53, p. 457, 1936, Mr. 
John A. Griswold, Jr., describes the first recorded occurrence of this bird in Panama, 
and the first record north of South America. The two birds described were taken 
on May 17, 1936. In the Brandt Collection is a female of the same species, Number 
C106, taken by H. Wedel at Port Obaldia, Republic of Panama, on August 27, 
1934. This individual seems to be the first bird of this species collected north of 
South America although I have failed to record it until now.—Hersert W. Branprt, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Audubon copper plates, additions and corrections.—The recent increased 
activity in Auduboniana is the justification for an extension of my remarks that 
appeared in an earlier issue of “The Auk’ (vol. 51, pp. 343-349, 1934) on the where- 
abouts of the copper plates for the elephant folio of the ‘Birds of America’ by J. J. 
Audubon. During the spring of 1937 the estate of John Barton Payne was settled and 
a copper plate, No. 297, of the Harlequin Duck, was purchased therefrom by the 
Attic Book Shop, of Washington, D. C., which disposed of it to John W. Garrett, of 
Baltimore, Maryland. This is onc of the comparatively large plates, being the second 
plate in part 60. Unfortunately Mr. Payne’s heirs have no information at all about 
the plate or its source. 

Two of the plates recorded in the aforementioned article as missing are in the 
lounge of the New York Zoological Society in New York City. These two plates— 
99, Cow Bunting, Cow-pen Bird; and 112, Downy Woodpecker—formerly belonged 
to Miss Grace H. Dodge, of New York. 

Through the death of Chester F. Tolles, plate No. 322, of the Red-headed Duck, 
has now passed into the possession of his daughter, Mrs. Mabelle Tolles Marvin, of 
Ansonia, Connecticut. 

In my former list, plate No. 338, of the Bimaculated Duck, was inadvertently 
noted as being owned by Norline instead of Eveline W. Brainerd. 

The present status of Audubon copper plates is that of fifty-two plates actually 
accounted for, thirty-one are deposited in public institutions and twenty are privately 
owned. There are in addition either seven or eight plates the present whereabouts of 
which is unknown but which are undoubtedly stored in some attic or basement.— 
Puorse Knapren, U. S. Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
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The new Audubon’s ‘Birds of America.’—At various times some of the figures 
from the great elephant-folio edition of Audubon’s ‘Birds of America’ have been 
reproduced in smaller form as illustrations, but to bring out the entire series of his 
bird plates within the compass of a single volume of a size that may be consulted 
without the use of block and tackle, is an audacious undertaking indeed. Yet here 
it is and at a cost not prohibitive considering the expense of production, while coming 
as it does at the opportune moment when a wave of popular interest in Audubon 
and his work is at its height, this handsome book' will undoubtedly receive a warm 
welcome from the widening circle of his admirers. 

The entire series of five hundred plates is here, beginning with the noble Wild 
Turkey cock and ending with Baird’s Sparrow. In order to bring the work to a 
reasonable size, each of the larger plates of the original edition has been reduced to 
the size of the page, while the smaller subjects, such as warblers and sparrows of 
which a single life-size figure appears on the original plate, are here reproduced of 
nearly or quite the same size. The result is that while in the original set each bird is 
of natural size, in the present volume the scale varies according to the individual 
needs of each case. To reduce bulk, both sides of each leaf are utilized, while at the 
bottom of the page appear the original number of the plate and the title with, in 
addition, several lines of print giving a condensed statement of the range, distribution, 
habitat, identification, breeding and food. Following the series of plates the editor 
has added a useful brief history of the original and the octavo editions, together with 
a transcript of the legends accompanying each of the original set of plates. An index 
of the original and the current English names of the birds shown makes it possible 
to find any one of the species easily, since they are not arranged in the systematic 
sequence. 

Inevitably there will be much comment on the comparative merits of this later- 
day reproduction of Audubon’s work. The varying scale of the figures produces an 
effect different from that of the folio work, but this was preferable to a uniform re- 
duction. It would have been better to have omitted the printed matter at the bottom 
of each plate for the work cannot be expected to serve as a manual or take the place 
of the many convenient handbooks now available, while the added lines of black 
type detract from the beauty of the plates and from their availability for framing as 
separate portraits. We notice that the plate of Hutchins’s Goose has the Latin title 
of Branta canadensis only, instead of that of the original. Concerning the Town- 
send’s Bunting of Plate 400, of which the text states that its source is not given and 
that it is ‘another of his unknown species,’ Dr. Stone calls the reviewer’s attention 
to the fact that Audubon himself states that it was “discovered in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, by Dr. Townsend, of that city” (Ornith. Biography, 2: 183, 1835), 
actually near New Garden, Chester County, Pennsylvania, on May 11, 1833 (see 
Michener, Rept. U. 8. Dept. Agric. for 1863, p. 303), and that the original specimen 
is still preserved in the U. S. National Museum. A careful comparison plate by 
plate with the original folio series shows that while some of them have been admir- 
ably reproduced, in many others the method of printing gives unsatisfactory results; 
the same color values are not attained, and in many cases faulty registry of the 
different printings causes a minute overlapping with resulting failure to reproduce 
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the original tones. To the process of reproduction may also be attributed the fact 
that many of the figures have lost in clearness and brilliancy, or in the outlines of the 
individual feathers. In spite of many such defects the volume is handsome and 
substantial, and will help to make the work of Audubon still further available to 
ornithologists. A reproduction of the Cruickshank portrait serves as a frontispiece 
while the excellent introduction by Mr. William Vogt supplies helpful suggestions 
for the general reader. 

But the charm of Audubon’s birds lies not alone in their beauty of line and color, 
nor in their spirited poses, but to a degree in their reflection of the artist’s own 
dramatic personality, his ardor, his love of his subject, the difficulties under which he 
labored, the unflagging zeal with which he strove to accomplish the object he had set 
his heart upon. The elephant folio is symbolic of all these things; nothing smaller 
can ever quite measure up to the same standard. Nevertheless, the republication of 
the plates in the present form is a major event in the ornithological year, and in 
thus making Audubon’s ‘Birds’ available to hundreds who might never see the 
originals, the editor and the publishers have conferred a favor upon the public, the 
difficulties incident to which must indeed have been great.—G. M. A. 

Stegmann on the Falconiformes of the U. 8. 8. R.—This is a careful, detailed, 
and important contribution! to our knowledge of the hawks, eagles, falcons and their 
allies, occurring in Russia and Siberia. Extensive series of specimens were studied in 
most cases, and the results are therefore deserving of serious consideration. Stegmann 
follows current usage in recognizing two families: one for the falcons—Falconidae, 
and one for the buteonine and accipitrine hawks, the eagles, marsh hawks, ospreys, 
and vultures. This family he calls Aquilidae, although most authors today prefer 
the name Accipitridae, on grounds of page priority of the generic name Accipiter 
over Aquila. 

We may limit ourselves in this notice to those points that bear most directly on 
North American forms. In the gyrfaleons Stegmann recognizes the race F. rusticolus 
grebnitzkii as the form of the Tschucktsche Peninsula, the Anadyr region, Kamchatka 
and the Commander Islands—the form that also occurs (although he does not say so) 
on the Bering Sea coast of Alaska. He restricts F. r. wralensis to northeastern Europe 
and northwestern Siberia. The reviewer has had occasion to study these birds and 
came to different conclusions, resulting in the “lumping” of grebnitzkii with uralensis, 
the former name going into synonymy. It is true that in the Commander Islands, 
whence grebnitzkii was described, a white phase occurs that is not found in western 
Siberia (uralensis of Stegmann). But the other phases of grebnitzkii and of uralensis 
are alike. The same sort of geographic variation in the presence or absence or relative 
abundance of one color phase or another is also true of obsoletus and candicans, which 
has led the reviewer to “lump” them also. The northern race of the Bald Eagle, 
for which Stegmann uses the name washingtoniensis Audubon, is considered as a 
subspecies of the Gray Sea Eagle, Haliaeetus albicilla, with no explanation (at least 
in the German summary). This is a systematic treatment contrary to the evidence 
afforded by the characters of the two birds, and one with which the reviewer does 
not agree. The American race of the Golden Eagle, Aquila chrysaétos canadensis, is 
found to occur in the northeastern part of Siberia, the Anadyr region, the Indigirka 
and Java areas, and breeds in the vicinity of Jakutsk, but not farther south. The 








1 Faune de l'USSR. Sous la direction de S. A. Sernov, de l’'Académie rédigé par A. A. 
Stackelberg. Oiseaux, vol. 1, no. 5. Falconiformes, par B. Stegmann. Moscow, Leningrad. 
pp. i—vili + 293, 15 pls., 102 text-figs., 1937. In Russian, with a French title page and a 
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bird of the Yenissei and Kamchatka is the subspecies kamtschatica. Stegmann con- 
siders the Kamchatkan form of the Rough-legged Hawk, Buteo lagopus kamtschatken- 
sis, as indistinguishable from the Turkestan, central-Siberian form, B. l. pallidus. 
Inasmuch as this involves the birds of the St. Michael’s area in Alaska it is of im- 
portance to students of North American birds. It may be said, however, that with 
admittedly inferior series to study, the reviewer came to the opposite conclusion, 
and found kamfschatkensis a valid form, after he had already published a note on the 
Alaskan (St. Michael’s) birds as pallidus (Condor, 36: 246, 1934).—H. FrrepMANn. 

Shaw’s ‘Birds of Hopei Province.’—The issue from the press in Peiping, China, 
in December 1936, of the book' bearing the above title is noteworthy in the world of 
ornithology, not only in that it is a model of its kind but also because it is the first 
scientific monograph on birds to be prepared entirely by a Chinese scientist. In his 
foreword, Dr. A. W. Grabau disclaims ability to speak with authority on the subject 
matter of the book and says, ‘‘that will be duly evaluated by specialists in the same 
field.”’ The writer of this present review does not claim to be a specialist in this 
field in the same sense that the author, Mr. Tsen-Hwang Shaw may properly be 
said to be, as his study of the birds of Hopei has been an avocation pursued while 
engaged in another profession. The same may be said, however, of leading writers 
on the birds of this province: Pére David, Consul Robert Swinhoe and J. D. La 
Touche, all now unfortunately dead. Dr. Hugo Weigold and Mr. Shaw are now the 
only professional ornithologists who have treated the birds of this province. Since 
professional students of Hopei birds are so few, it may not be amiss for one who has 
observed them as opportunity offered for forty-three years to give his evaluation of 
the book. 

The author’s scientific connections are given on the title page as “ Assistant 
Professor of Zoology, Fan Memorial Institute of Biology; Lecturer on Vertebrate 
Zoology, Tsing Hua University; Fellow, California Academy of Sciences; Fellow, 
Peiping Society of Natural History; ete.”” The large quarto volume of 974 pages, 
bound in two sections, with 506 illustrations in the text, 25 plates and a map, is the 
second volume in the vertebrate series of ‘Zoologica Sinica,’ the first having been 
prepared by Tchung-Ling Tchang, on cyprinoid fishes. 

The plan of the work is to give for each of the birds described eight classes of inform- 
ation,—as comprehensive as the best works of the kind in other countries. These 
items are: 1) synonymy, not always complete but adequate; 2) Chinese names, 
local, classical, translated and newly suggested for the future; 3) English name; 
4) description, using the standard terms well defined, Ridgway’s ‘Color Standards,’ 
1912, and Maerz and Paul’s ‘Dictionary of Colors,’ but common color terms are used 
in the main; 5) body weights, taken in the field with distinctions of age and sex, a 
feature not often attempted by other writers in the past; 6) measurements, according 
to the accepted customs of American ornithologists among whom Mr. Shaw studied 
the science; 7) ‘“‘habits and habitat,’’ covering food, breeding and life history so far 
as known; and 8) distribution, covering both seasonal, geographical, vertical and 
horizontal. Dr. Alexander Wetmore’s systematic classification, 1934, has been 
followed. The physiography, geology, climatology and botany of the province 
have been summed up more fully than one would think possible. The check-iist of 
species recognized totals 416, and the number of forms described is 475. This in- 
cludes about twenty of hypothetical occurrence. Cases of mistaken identification 
by other authors are usually indicated. 





1 Tsen-Hwang Shaw, A. M. The Birds of Hopei Province. 4, 974 pp., 506 illustrations in 
text, 25 plates and a map. December 1936: Fan Memorial Institute of Biology, Peiping, 
(Peking), China. Price $20.00, Chinese national currency. 
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Unique features which add to the interest of this book may be noted, as follows: 
1) a list of Hopei birds occurring in classical literature, some fifty-three all told, but 
not all absolutely identifiable as to species; 2) a list of thirty-eight forms originally 
described from this province; 3) a correlation of the migrations of the birds with the 
twenty-four solar festivals which occur every two weeks throughout the year, by 
which the farmers are wont to characterize the times for their various agricultural 
operations; 4) a study of the life zones with the valuable suggestion that the isother- 
mal line of 12 degrees Centigrade divides the northern from the southern life and 
that the northern mountain region corresponds to Dr. Merrigm’s transition zone in 
America, and the sea-level plain with the austral; 5) the ancient avifauna as re- 
vealed by the excavations at Chou Kou Tien, or ‘‘Chicken Bone Hill,” where the 
government has so splendidly conducted the researches that resulted in the discovery 
of many remains of Peking man. The popular name of the hill suggests what has 
proved to be the case, that many of the bones found there are those of birds. Thigh 
bones of the Ostrich that laid the numerous fossil eggs found in several provinces 
have at last been discovered here. This résumé of the ‘Introductory Part I, General 
Account,’ is sufficient to show that the work has been done according to the best 
traditions of scientific ornithology of both Europe and America. 

In the main portion of the book, ‘Part II, Systematic Account,’ we find many 
things of interest to the special student of this province, and some that are welcomed 
by ornithologists in many parts of the world. One piece of news to many of us is 
the practically certain rediscovery of David’s Swan. This species was discovered by 
David in the Tientsin game market and named by Swinhoe. The original and only 
specimen in the South Cathedral, Peiping, having been lost or stolen, it has been an 
ornithological problem for many years, the solution of which is now announced in 
this book. While the bird has not been taken again in this province, its existence is 
proved by two young specimens, taken by an Italian expedition in Siberia, and one 
by a Russian, Tilippow, near Irkutsk, north of Hopei. Elise’s Flycatcher, a valid 
species discovered by Dr. Weigold in the rapidly disappearing forest of the Eastern 
Tombs, and heretofore known only from that region, has been doubted as a dimor- 
phism of the Tricolor Flycatcher. The collections of the Institute have given suffi- 
cient material to prove the validity of the species and also to extend its range into the 
forests of the Hsiao Wu T’ai Shan, in the western borders of the province. Until 
recently the occurrence of the very intriguing Pygmy Goose or Cotton Teal, in the 
lakes of Peiping, far north of its usual habitat on the Yangtze, had been resting on 
field-glass discovery by the present writer only. We are now pleased to find that 
the Institute has two specimens secured there in 1933. 

On page 862 the author mentions without describing, David’s Beautiful Finch as 
having been entered in the Chihli list by Wilder and Hubbard. He leaves it out of 
the described birds with the remark “that it is very unlucky that nothing has been 
recorded on this bird within the boundaries of this region,” meaning the strict Hopei 
boundaries. Coming from this border forest we think the bird deserved a description. 

The author’s treatment of the Pied Jackdaw (Coloeus dauuricus) and the Black 
Jackdaw (C. neglectus) as two species is probably correct rather than as the dimor- 
phism of one species, and agrees with the advice given us by the late C. W. Richmond 
and others. However, it still is an open problem among specialists. This book 
states that the black form is rather abundant as compared with the pied form which 
is the exact reverse of my own observations causing me to wonder if it can be a slip of 
the pen. 

The collectors of the Institute show their great diligence, and are certainly to be 
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congratulated upon having found and photographed nest and eggs of the following 
very rare or very secretive breeding birds in this province: the Ruddy Crake, the 
Water Cock, Painted Snipe, North China Wren, Song Thrush, White-throated 
Thrush, Pallas’s Blue Robin, Black-faced Bunting. 

The Fan Memorial Institute of Biology and Mr. Shaw, may well be congratulated 
upon the appearance of this monograph. The illustrations, all in black and white, 
are profuse and well done with the meticulous care we are wont to find taken by 
Chinese artists.—Grorce D. Witper, Penn Yan, N. Y. 

Hoffmann on German bird names.—This book! deals chiefly with folk names, 
the general history of which is briefly traced. The author then proceeds to discuss 
the origin and meaning of about 650 names, which he classifies in four groups: those 
suggested by perceptions of the human sense organs (subdivided into those derived 
from sounds the birds make, those that refer to appearance, color, and habits, those 
prompted by taste, smell, or feeling of birds or their products, and a miscellaneous 
group); bird names that have to do with myths and superstitions; misnomers; and 
names adopted from foreign languages. The section devoted to sound-names in- 
cludes numerous musical and verbal notations of songs or calls. This useful work 
includes also a bibliography of sixty source writings, and a full index.—W. L. M. 

Dr. Stone’s ‘Bird Studies at Old Cape May.’—To the ornithologists as to the 
gunners of past generations, the Cape May region of the New Jersey coast has been 
classic ground since the days of Alexander Wilson. Yet what would one not give for 
a clear picture of its bird life of a century ago! And lest future ranks of bird students 
deplore the same lack of detailed information in looking back on our own times, Dr. 
Stone has taken upon himself the task of providing in these two beautiful volumes? an 
account of the bird life of the New Jersey shores as he has known it, especially in the 
last two decades. He has endeavored to present here not so much “a mere tabula- 
tion of scientific data,’’ as a ‘‘readable account of wild bird life” of the region; and in 
this he has admirably succeeded, drawing not only upon his own intensive observa- 
tions carried on at all seasons for a score of years, but also upon other available 
sources, particularly upon the investigations of fellow members of the Delaware 
Valley Ornithological Club, to each of whom due acknowledgment is made. 

The introductory chapters sketch briefly the aspects of bird life at Old Cape May, 
its onshore waters, its open country, towns and farmland, its salt marshes, coastal 
islands, and scattered areas of woodland. Of especial interest is the account of the 
‘changing bird life of the Cape,” wherein are garnered the scattered bits of informa- 
tion available from 1633 to more modern times in which human activities have con- 
tinued to affect adversely many species of birds. 

The phenomena of migration as witnessed at Cape May, Dr. Stone outlines from 
the ripe experience of many years’ study, with much suggestive and valuable com- 
ment. The migrant land birds he regards as of two groups. The first includes those 
species that winter in our South Atlantic States or the West Indies, or which pass to 
South America by way of these islands. Such birds on passage normally travel along 
the Atlantic coast line. The second group comprises those species that winter in 
South America or southern Central America which they reach by crossing the Gulf 
of Mexico or skirting its shores. These migrants follow the Alleghany Mountains in 





1 Hoffmann, Bernhard. Vom Ursprung und Sinn deutscher Vogelmamen. 106 pp., Bern- 
burg, 1937; Gustav Kunze. RM 4. 
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both northward and southward journeys. The migration of the two groups in rela- 
tion to winds and to temperature is interestingly discussed and contrasted with the 
movements of shorebirds and other waterbirds which are apparently not governed 
by the same influences. Succeeding chapters are devoted to an analysis of the bird 
fauna month by month, with the added unusual feature of a listing of the species in 
accordance with their summer and winter homes. Of the total of 374 kinds of birds 
known from New Jersey, only fifty-six are not recorded from Cape May County 
itself, and these are included with an asterisk for the sake of completeness. 

The main part of the work takes up species by species the birds of the State, with 
a narrative account of the characteristic occurrence and general habits of each as 
seen in the field, with occasional summary chapters such as those on the ducks, the 
autumnal hawk flights for which the region is noted, the Cape May shorebirds, and 
the warblers. Particularly interesting are the notes on the status of certain southern 
forms, the account of the breeding of the Black Skimmers, the visit of the Wood 
Ibises, the increase of the American Egret and other herons, the winter habits of 
Crows, the changes in the gull life, and numerous other points on which there is much 
of value. A short bibliography is added of works in which the reader, if he desires, 
may find detailed descriptions of the species here treated as well as the literature on 
New Jersey birds. A wealth of photographic illustrations, in one hundred and 
nineteen plates, adds much to the reader’s understanding of the haunts and habits 
of many species while two colored frontispieces beautifully depict the Osprey and the 
Laughing Gull, respectively, familiar species of the region. These latter as well as 
many of the line drawings which illustrate in characteristic pose nearly every species, 
are the work of Earl L. Poole, while other figures are by Conrad Roland; a series of 
vignettes that serve to show various local features are by Herbert Brown and J. 
Fletcher Street; in addition the latter has contributed the maps of the region that 
appear on the inside of the covers. Here is another fine work on local ornithology to 
be placed on the shelf beside Forbush’s ‘Birds of Massachusetts’ and Eaton’s ‘Birds 
of New York,’ as a publication in which the author and its sponsor, the Delaware 
Valley Ornithological Club, may well take pride.—G. M. A. 

Batchelder’s ‘Account of the Nuttall Ornithological Club.’—As the first 
organization in this country for the serious study of birds, the Nuttall Club has borne 
its part in the development of ornithology for more than three score years. A retro- 
spect therefore becomes of value, that the later generations may know more inti- 
mately something of its earlier days, of the personality of its founders, and of the part 
they each played; what manner of men they were, and what light shone from their 
faces, revealing the spirit within. The Club may well count itself fortunate in having 
as its historian one, who almost from its inception has been a devoted member and 
an earnest champion of its highest ideals of thought and service. From rich memories 
of earlier days and associates, from manuscript records and from other sources he 
has prepared the present illuminating account! of its origin and development, and of 
the contribution of its members to the progress of ornithology, with much pertinent 
comment on the more intimate characteristics of each. Of especial worth is the 
series of photographs of its founders and many of its later members, taken so far as 
possible at about the time of their entrance into its membership. These, scattered 
as marginal insets through the pages of the memoir, give an intimate and personal 
touch such as little else could. 

The beginnings of most important undertakings center about some great person- 





1 Batchelder, Charles Foster. ‘An Account of the | Nuttall Ornithological Club | 1873 
to 1919 |" Mem. Nuttall Ornith. Club, no. 8, 109 pp., text-figs., frontispiece, Dec. 1937. 
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ality whose dominant spirit attracts others and creates an impulse that may be 
handed on. Such was William Brewster whose enthusiastic interest in birds inspired 
his boyhood friends—Ruthven Deane, Henry Henshaw, Henry Purdie, W. E. D. 
Scott and others—and drew to them such men as Joel A. Allen, C. J. Maynard, 
Ernest Ingersoll, H. B. Bailey, J. A. Jeffries. Elected its first President in 1873, 
Brewster held this office—except for a single year—continuously until his death in 
1919, where appropriately the record ends, as marking the close of an era in the 
Club’s history. 

With admirable skill the author recounts the circumstances leading to the forma- 
tion of the Club in 1873, the various doings of some of its early members, the establish- 
ment of the Club’s ‘Bulletin’ (the forerunner of ‘The Auk’), and the activities of the 
succeeding years. He takes pains to correct a widespread impression that the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union was ‘in some fashion the offspring” of the Club, pointing 
out that its inception was a wholly separate and independent affair, although natu- 
rally the founders of the Union included some of the Club’s more eminent members. 

The concluding pages present a list of past officers and a brief biographical outline 
of each of the members, together with an index to the names of those mentioned in 
the text. It is fitting that as the frontispiece there is a portrait of William Brewster 
in the prime of his later years, an interesting contrast to the smaller text-figure 
showing him as a young man. Not least in point of interest also, is the cut showing 
the author himself at an earlier period. His history of the beginnings and later 
activities of the Club is of far more than local interest, of value to his fellow members; 
it is a real contribution to the history of ornithology in this country, inspiring us to 
look back from time to time for a perspective, that we in ourday may judge if we 
are worthily carrying forward the torch handed us by those who went before.— 
G. M. A. 

Bagg and Eliot’s ‘Birds of the Connecticut Valley.’—Somewhat of a new 
departure in ‘local lists’ is this large volume,' in which the authors present with great 
detail a record of the bird life of the Connecticut Valley in Massachusetts as observed 
in the course of constant field excursions over a period of years or gleaned from other 
sources. The preface outlines the scope of the work and defines the area covered as 
comprising mainly the three counties in western Massachusetts through which from 
north to south flows the Connecticut River for a distance of some fifty miles. The 
introductory chapter gives much interesting matter concerning local ornithologists 
from the time of J. A. Allen in the late ‘fifties’ to the present, with a detailed con- 
sideration of their contributions to local ornithology. Follows a chapter on identi- 
fication and classification intended as a guide for the beginner with an essay on the 
Connecticut Valley as a highway for migration, and seasonal lists of birds to be found 
in the region. 

The bulk of the book comprises the ‘Systematic List’ in which each of the three 
hundred or more species is treated in great detail, with first, the field marks, occur- 
rence and dates, followed by a minute consideration of all available notes on its 
presence, and for rarer species a discussion of the possibility, probability or certainty 
of the various instances reported. Frequently the authors draw upon other pub- 
lished accounts for further illustration of the species in neighboring regions. With 
meticulous care they have searched every available source for information relating to 
the local occurrences of birds. Two appendices give additional last-moment observa- 


1 Bagg, Aaron Clark, and Eliot, Samuel Atkins, Jr. Birds of the Connecticut Valley in 
Massachusetts. 8vo, lxxiv + (20) + 813 pp., illustr., The Hampshire Bookshop, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. $8.50 
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tions as well as a list of the birds in the collection made by J. D. Whitney two genera- 
tions or more ago, and now preserved in the museum of Yale University. In this 
collection, the most notable bird is a Wild Turkey, apparently the only extant 
specimen of New England origin. In their book the authors have with some apparent 
reluctance followed in the main the order of the ‘Check-list,’ with occasional devia- 
tions as where within certain families the species are rearranged ‘‘for the purpose of 
showing relationships other than anatomical” or in the coining of new vernacular 
names. For these and certain other personal preferences they admit that they may 
be liable to “censure.” In addition to twenty-six half-tone plates from photographs 
of local interest, there are four black-and-white plates drawn by Roger Peterson and 
as frontispiece a Duck Hawk from the painting by Fuertes. The inside cover pages 
reproduce a map of the region. 

In spite of much duplication of matter that has already appeared in print, and 
notwithstanding a certain exuberance of spirit with which the authors have enthusi- 
astically sought to extend migration dates or to add unusual ‘records,’ there is much 
here of real value. They have presented abundant details regarding local distribu- 
tion and habits that will be of increasing value as time passes and changes take place. 
One may find fault perhaps with too great a readiness to include many unusual 
‘sight records’ which in spite of much inherent probability are of widely varying 
value, even though it be argued that much good field work must of necessity be 
limited to mere observation. For, in a region like western Massachusetts whose usual 
avifauna may be regarded as fairly well ascertained, the eagerness of the ‘ornitho- 
scopist’ to add a ‘record’ or to extend by a few days his date limits of migration 
tends to overemphasize the abnormal without compensating deductions as to the 
general significance of such facts, while at the same time the more important phe- 
nomena of normal behavior are neglected.—G. M. A. 

White’s ‘Birds at Concord, New Hampshire.’—Lying only some fifty miles 
north of historic Concord, Massachusetts, is Concord, New Hampshire, a long- 
settled area in the lower Merrimack valley, the bird life of which is here! reviewed. 
To his own ripe experience, covering some thirty years in the observation of the 
birds of the region, the author has added material derived from several good local 
collections as well asfrom certain other reliable observers, all of which isduly acknowl- 
edged. For each of the one hundred and ninety-four species included in the list, its 
general status about Concord is given, followed usually by a well-presented account 
of the characteristic local habits, the song and nesting, time and manner of migra- 
tion, and locally favored haunts. Of unusual value are the notes regarding the com- 
parative abundance of certain species and the changes in their habits and distribution 
during the past generation or longer, bringing out clearly the fact that the avifauna 
is not a static unit, but one the component parts of which are subject to gradual 
change when viewed in long perspective. Thus the Black-crowned Night Heron, 
though not yet detected as breeding, is now a regular summer visitor where once it 
was rare. Herring Gulls frequent the open river in increasing numbers, the Black 
Duck and the Wood Duck show on the whole a distinct improvement in their repre- 
sentation; while on the other hand the Red-tailed Hawk, once a breeding bird within 
the area, is now a rare transient only. Bob-white, here at the northern limit of its 
range, occurred in small numbers fifty years ago as a native species, where now it is 
represented by birds of recent plantings. The introduced Ring-necked Pheasant, 
for a time fairly abundant, has now greatly fallen off. Again, the Prairie Horned 
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Lark has in the course of late years established itself as a nesting species, while others 
as the Wood Thrush, fluctuate in numbers from time to time. Shorebirds are less 
attracted to the region, but the Upland Plover still continues to breed there, and the 
Killdeer is now more often seen than formerly and even nests in the area. There are 
interesting notes on the former presence of the Passenger Pigeon gleaned in conversa- 
tion with older residents of a past generation, its favorite stations, methods of 
capture, former abundance, and economic value. Accounts agree in placing the time 
of its last appearance in 1884 or 1885, when it had already reached a low ebb. 

As a ‘local list,’ this is an exceptionally well-considered and well-written contribu- 
tion that not only should prove helpful to those interested in the bird life of the 
region, but also cannot fail to be valuable in future as a contemporary record of 
present and recent conditions. Of convenient size and handsomely printed, it forms 
an attractive paper, concluding with an index to the species by serial number and a 
sketch map on which various important local features are shown.—G. M. A. 

Parham’s ‘Nature Lover in British Columbia.’—A pioneer in the beautiful 
Okanagan Valley thirty odd years ago, the author here! recounts his experiences in 
establishing a ranch and fruit farm in what was then a sparsely settled region, to 
which he was drawn by sheer love of the outdoors, with its hardships and satisfactions, 
the grandeur of its scenery, the sweep of its open spaces, its lakes, rivers and wildlife. 
With an observant eye he soon learned to know the local flowers, birds and mammals, 
so that they became to him, and later to the members of his household like familiar 
friends. The brief winter, the coming of the spring, the busy summer and the waning 
autumn were yearly filled with seasonable activities through all of which the ever- 
changing aspects of Nature are here portrayed from a sympathetic viewpoint. 

Various chapters are devoted to simply-told accounts of the ranch life—the clever 
dogs, the beauties of the scenery, the wild flowers, the many creatures. The birds 
especially come in for a large share of interest and there are chapters devoted to the 
seasonal changes in British Columbian bird life, with many brief notes of passing 
interest. The chapter on Canada Geese tells of hatching a brood from eggs incubated 
under a hen, and the mating two years later of one of the tame birds with a wild 
gander. The pair subsequently raised a brood in the dog’s kennel on the back 
porch! These geese sometimes utilize old Osprey’s nests high in dead trees in which 
to lay their eggs, but since the young are hatched and off at about the time that the 
Ospreys arrive, there is little interference, though one instance is mentioned of a 
goose incubating two Osprey’s eggs in addition to its own. Lewis’s Woodpecker 
proved to be an orchard pest, plundering the ripe apples. Formerly a few Trumpeter 
Swans wintered on Vaseux Lake but with the killing of a flock of seven in 1928-29, 
no more have been observed there. 

In an appendix is given a carefully prepared list of British Columbian birds based 
on the author’s observations and those of Major Brooks and H. 8S. Swarth, giving 
notes on occurrence and status, while in a table covering several pages are the 
Christmas Week censuses for the years 1926 to 1936. In a closing chapter the author 
makes a strong plea for the establishment of bird sanctuaries in British Columbia, 
and severely arraigns the Government’s game officers for their laxity in enforcing 
protective measures. The book is embellished by a number of half-tone plates from 
photographs and from the sketches by Major Allan Brooks illustrating Clarke’s 
Nuteracker and the Catbird. The occasional use of a small instead of a large initial 
in the generic name of various animals mentioned in the body of the work is an 





1 Parham, H. J. A Nature Lover in British Columbia. 8vo, London, 292 pp., illustr., 
1937; H. & G. Witherby, Ltd., 326, High Holborn. Price 8 shillings 6 pence. 
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editorial slip that is corrected in the appendices iz which the lists of plants, fishes, 
birds and mammals appear. Altogether this is an attractive little volume with much 
of homely interest and local value.—G. M. A. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Aaron, 8. F. Speed awing. Scientific American, 93, 283-285, Nov. 1937.—Meas- 
ured the speed of birds flying over a “‘test mile’: Reddish Egret 20 miles, Mallard 
26 miles, Black Duck 30 miles, Blue-winged Teal 31.5 miles and Willet 36 miles 
per hour. Doubts the high speeds reported for some birds.—E. M. 

ALEXANDER, H. G. Kittiwakes as shore-birds. British Birds, 31: 202-204, Dec. 1, 
1937.—A large assemblage seen “settling day after day on a flat shore”’ at Sella- 
field, Cumberland. 

Aur, Sauim, anD Humayun, Asputaui. The birds of Bombay and Salsette. Part 
II. Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., 39: 520-530, 3 pls., Sept. 25, 1937.—An ex- 
cellent photograph illustrates the nest of a Tailor Bird in a sewn-up leaf; another 
shows a Black Drongo perched on the shoulder of a grazing cow, a common habit. 
The birds pick up the insects disturbed by the cow’s feet. 

Aur, Sati, anp WuistLer, Hucu. The ornithology of Travancore and Cochin. 
Part VIII. Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., 39: 569-593, Sept. 25, 1937.—Con- 
cluding part, embracing the sand grouse, pheasants and waterbirds, with notes on 
habits and occurrence. 

Barium, James L., anD HarrincTon, Pauu. The distribution of breeding birds in 
Ontario. Part II. Trans. Roy. Canadian Inst., 21: pt. 2, 199-283, 1937.—In- 
cludes records for breeding species from Caprimulgidae through Fringillidae. 

Banks, E. The distribution of Bornean birds. Sarawak Mus. Journ., 4: 452-496, 
July 1937.—Comparison of fauna with neighboring areas, and by altitudes. 

Banks, E. Birds from the highlands of Sarawak. Sarawak Mus. Journ., 4: 497-518, 
map, July 1937.—Altitudinal distribution on mountains from 3000 feet upward. 

Banks, E. Seasonal variation in the “white” edible birds’ nests. Sarawak Mus. 
Journ., 4: 519-522, July 1937. 

BANNERMAN, Davip A. [A new race of the Brown-rumped Swallow.) Bull. British 
Ornith. Club, 58: 8-9, Nov. 5, 1937.—Describes Pseudohirundo griseopyga liberiae 
from the Kru Coast of Liberia. 

BANNERMAN, Davip A. [A new race of the South African sand martin.) Bull. 
British Ornith. Club, 68: 31-32, Dec. 2, 1937.—Riparia paludicola newtoni, type 
from near Bamenda, British Cameroons. 

Bates, G. L. [A new race of wheatear.] Bull. British Ornith. Club, 58: 32, Dec. 2, 
1937.—Oenanthe lugubris boscaweni from Tarim in Wadi Hadhramaut, Arabia. 

Bennett, Locan J., anpD La Mar, Kate E. A marsh nesting colony of Black- 
crowned Night Herons. Iowa Bird Life, 7: 44-46 2 text-figs., Dec. 1937.—Nesting 
activities of a colony in a marsh near Ruthven, Iowa. 

Betts, F. N. Bird life on a southern Indian tank. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., 39: 
594-602, 2 pls., Sept. 25, 1937. 

Boyp, A. W. American Pectoral Sandpiper in Cheshire. British Birds, 31: 237- 
238, Dec. 1, 1937.—A Curlew Sandpiper and a Pectoral Sandpiper were feeding 
together on a smal! mere near Nantwich on September 13, 1937. 

Brooks, Maurice. Evening Grosbeaks in Owen Sound, Ontario. Canadian Field- 
Nat., 51: 109, Oct. 1937.--Suggests that birds occurring in southeastern Canada 
may arrive by way of the Owen Sound region. 

Brouwer, G. A. Waarnemingen van broedvogels en trekvogels in 1936. I. Broed- 
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vogels 1936. Ardea, 26: 52-68, May 1937.—Notes on breeding birds in Holland 
in 1936. Among others, forty-five pairs of the White Spoonbill nested on the Muy, 
Texel. 

Brown, Georce. Aggressive display of birds before a looking-glass. British Birds, 
$1: 137-138, Oct. 1, 1938.—Actions of Pied Wagtail, Blackbird and Great Tit, 
all of which have more or less black in plumage. 

Brock, GwenDOoLEN T. The morphology of the Ostrich chondrocranium. Proc. 
Zool. Soc. London, 107, ser. B: 225-243, text-fig. 1-18, 1937.—A study of the 
cartilaginous skull in young embryos of the Ostrich reveals that it is in every re- 
spect typically avian, so that no support is lent to the contention of Lowe that the 
Ostrich is an early prevolant offshoot of the avian stem. Birds, from the chondro- 
cranial evidence, ‘‘are easily traceable from reptilian stock, more especially the 
Crocodilia, as pointed out by de Beer.’’ There are, however, one or two features 
that may be regarded as primitive, such as the large basitrabecular processes which 
are a persistent reptilian character, as well as the single-headed articular end of 
the quadrate. Typical avian characters are the lateral carotid foramen and the 
absence of any trace of an epipterygoid or ascending process of the quadrate. 

BussMANN, J. Biologische Beobachtungen iiber die Entwicklung der Schleiereule. 
Arch. Suisses d’Ornith., 1: 377-390, 4 plates, and other figures, 1937.—An excellent 
life-history study of the Barn Ow! with particular emphasis on the development of 
the young. The number of feedings per night is usually five to fifteen, depending 
on other factors in addition to weather. The weight of the young reaches a maxi- 
mum on about the thirtieth day and decreases during the development of the 
plumage. A second peak is reached about the fifty-second day followed by another 
falling off of the weight preceding fledging (sixtieth to sixty-sixth day). Barn 
Owls are curiously insensitive to changes in their nesting sites. Young birds that 
had been taken to an artificial nesting site several hundred feet away were not 
abandoned. Orientation of the bird in completely dark buildings was remarkable. 
Many details are given about the development and behavior of the young.—E. M. 

Cartwricnt, B. W., SHortt, T. M., anp Harris, R. D. Baird’s Sparrow. Trans. 
Roy. Canadian Inst., 21: pt. 2, 153-197, pl. 16, 1937.—A monographic study of 
range, breeding, plumages, and habits. 

Cuapin, James P. A new warbler of the genus Apalis from the southern Kasai. 
Revue Zool. et Bot. Africaines, 29: 393-394, Sept. 15, 1937.—Describes Apalis 
schoutedeni, a small grayish species from Tshikapa, in the southern Kasai district 
of the Belgian Congo. 

Cuaptn, James P. A new race of Francolinus albogularis from Marungu. Revue 
Zool. et Bot. Africaines, 29: 395-396, Sept. 15, 1937.—This species is typically 
West African, but now is found in the highlands of the Marungu district, Belgian 
Congo, the most easterly record. The two specimens, now in the Congo Museum, 
are named in honor of the collector, Francolinus albogularis dewittei. 

Cuapin, JAMes P. The pipits of the Belgian Congo. Revue Zool. et Bot. Africaines, 
29: 336-345, June 15, 1937.—Eight species of Anthus are known from the Belgian 
Congo, and two others may be expected. A key to these is given. They are found 
in the grasslands or savanna woods, with the exception of A. trivialis, a migrant 
from the Palaearctic region, which may occur also in the open clearings in forests. 
Five new subspecies of African pipits are described: A. richardi katangae of the 
eastern Lulua district; A. leucophrys marungensis, type from Marungu; A. pallidi- 
ventris, from Eala, near Coquilhatville; A. similis dewittei from Kasiki, Marungu 
district; and A. similis schoutedeni, type from Kwamouth, middle Congo River. 
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Correy, Ben B. Swift banding at Memphis—sixth season. The Migrant, 8: 70-72, 


Dec. 1937.—A few birds retaken at Memphis in autumnal migration were banded 
at localities farther north: Wisconsin, Iowa, Ohio. One other bird recovered had 
been banded six years before. 


Knowtton, Greorce F. Utah birds in the control of certain insect pests. Utah 


Acad. Sci., Arts and Letters, 14: 159-166, 1937.—As a basis for this study, the 
writer examined 879 stomachs of birds of fifty-three species and concluded that 
they render a tremendous economic benefit to Utah agriculture, ‘‘compensating 
many times over for the moderate injury caused by a few of the species.”” Not only 
are the birds ‘decidedly helpful to the farmers” but they “substantially reduce 
injury upon large areas of range grazing land. . . .”’ The principal insect pests 
that are extensively fed upon by the various bird species include the beet leaf- 
hopper, false chinch bug, grasshoppers, Mormon crickets, stink bugs, alfalfa 
weevils, leaf bugs, and ants. A recent conspicuous example is given of the suppres- 
sion, at Benson, Utah, by some 10,000 California Gulls of what would probably 
have been another serious grasshopper plague. Important and conspicuous as 
such examples are, it is probable that the greatest benefit derived from the feeding 
habits of birds is their incessant attack upon destructive insects thus by repressive 
action keeping them from developing into plague proportions. 

The paper has much merit, yet to the reviewer it seems unfortunate that standard 
methods of stomach analysis were not employed in such an important and extensive 
study. Only numerical counts of major insect items seem to have been made. It 
is believed that the paper would have served a much greater purpose if the standard 
method of obtaining volumetric percentages of items had also been included. The 
fact that seeds and other plant items were rarely identified seems to indicate an 
unfortunate degree of superficiality in the laboratory analysis. It would seem that 
there is a moral obligation on the part of one who collects for economic studies as 
many as 124 Mountain Bluebirds, 77 American Pipits, 49 Audubon Warblers, 
34 Western Meadowlarks, and 140 Chipping Sparrows, to mention only a few of 
the birds collected, to make as complete and thorough laboratory analyses as is 
reasonably possible. Indeed, every collected specimen should be used, if possible, 
to serve every available purpose. Considering the number of birds examined 
(879 stomachs) the paper seems much too brief and incomplete.—CLARENCE 
Corram. 


Devitt, O. E. The Arkansas Kingbird in southern Ontario. Canadian Field-Nat., 


61: 125, Nov. 1937.—A group of four, June 1, 1937, at the tip of Point Pelee, 
Lake Erie, and two others on June 11, near Hamilton, one of which stayed for 
over two weeks, mark an interesting invasion in early summer. 


DoszHansky, Tu. Genetics and the origin of species. Columbia Biological Series, 


no. 11, 364 pp., 22 fig., 22 tables, 1937.—The often-heard criticism of the geneticist 
that he is only interested in the mechanism of the transmission of hereditary 
characters from parents to offspring but not in evolutionary problems, is no 
longer valid. Professor Dobzhansky has given us the much-needed survey of the 
particular field of genetics which relates to speciation and evolution. The prob- 
lems revolving around mutations, selection, variability of population and isolating 
mechanism are discussed in the light of the most recent work. How active this 
field is, is best illustrated by the fact that more then ninety per cent of the papers 
quoted in the bibliography were published after 1920 and about half of them in 
the last five years. Literature on birds is quoted repeatedly, although the empha- 
sis of the book lies on those animals and plants, genetics of which have been in- 
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vestigated experimentally. No taxonomist will be able in the future to speculate 
on the origin of species without first having seriously studied this fundamental 
treatise. —E. M. 

DuMonp, Franx L. An introduction to the birds of Michigan. 8vo, Michigan 
Audubon Soc., 35 pp., illustr., 1937.—A brief survey of various types of habitat 
in Michigan, followed by a table of the species of birds of the State arranged as 
permanent residents, summer residents, winter residents, summer visitants, 
migrants, and stragglers. There are blank columns for records and dates of such 
birds seen and a list of reference books. 

Fates, K. R. A note on the distribution and nidification of the Northern Yellow- 
fronted Pied Woodpecker [Leiopicus mahrattensis blanfordi (Blyth)] in Sind. 
Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., 39: 628-631, Sept. 25, 1937. 

Eates, K. R. The distribution and nidification of the Rock Horned Owl [Bubo 
bubo bengalensis (Frankl.)] in Sind. Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., 39: 631-633, 
Sept. 25, 1937. 

Eates, K. R. Behaviour of Jerdon’s Little Ringed Plover (Charadrius dubius 
jerdoni Legge) with young. Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., 39: 636-638, Sept. 
25, 1937.—Describes ‘injury feigning’ on the part of both parent birds in an at- 
tempt to decoy the intruder away from their young. 

EaGeBRecHT, Ericn. Brutbiologie der Wasseramsel (Cinclus cinclus aquaticus 
(Bechst.)). Journ. f. Ornith., 86: 636-676, Oct. 1937.—In this detailed study of 
the nesting habits of the Water Ouzel in Thuringen, Germany, it appears that 
the inner cup of the nest is made almost entirely by the female. Nest construction 
is done during only the first three or four hours of the daytime. The female works 
steadily, interrupting her labors an hour or so from time to time for feeding. In 
the nest observed, the first egg was laid on April 14, a day after the nest was 
finished; four eggs completed the set. The female alone performed the incubation, 
and the eggs hatched after fifteen days. Both parents fed the young but the female 
did about two-thirds of the labor. Both sexes sing, the male more frequently 
before feeding of the young began, and the female more often after this event. 
In diving the longest time spent under water was fifteen seconds. The young birds 
left the nest on the twenty-fourth day after hatching but stayed with the parents 
and were fed by them for over a month more. 

Emuen, J. T., Jn. Bird damage to almonds in California. Condor, 39: 192-197, 
text-fig. 55-57, Sept. 1937.—In central California, crows, jays, and California 
Woodpeckers may do much harm by knocking off and eating ripening almonds, 
the two former quickly learning to pick out the better varieties. ‘Since most 
California almond orchards are operated at a narrow margin of profit, a 5 per cent 
to 25 per cent loss, such as that described, . . . would often be sufficient to 
cancel all profit,’’ but in large commercial orchards it is seldom so great. 

ERRINGTON, Paut L., anpD McDonatp. Matcotm. Conclusions as to the food 
habits of the Barred Owl in Iowa. Iowa Bird Life, 7: 47-49, Dec. 1937.—A vast 
amount of predation may be of only neutral significance as in reducing excess 
population. 

Fietcuer, T. Barnpricce. Birds and ants. Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., 39: 
640, Sept. 25, 1937.—A Drongo was observed to fly down to the ground and for 
several minutes picked up ants one at a time, applied them to the root of its tail 
or beneath the wings, then swallowed them. 

Franz, Jost. Beobachtungen iiber das Brutleben des Weissriickenspechtes. Beitr. 
z. Fortpflanzungsbiol. d. Végel, 13: 165-174, pl. 3, text-fig. 1, Sept. 1937.—The 
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male White-backed Woodpecker broods at night but both sexes took about an 
equal share in feeding the young. Details are given as to nesting activities. 

Gartuwairte, P. F., anp Ticenurst, C. B. Notes on some birds recorded from 
Burma. Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., 39: 552-560, map, Sept. 25, 1937.— 
Record of various rarer species. 

GRANFIELD, Witt1am M. Nesting of the Saw-whet Owl. Condor, 39: 185-187, 
text-fig. 54, Sept. 1937.—Describes a nest of this owl found in San Mateo County, 
California. It was built in an artificial nest-box and contained on April 18, six 
creamy-white eggs, two of which on a later visit were found to be infertile. The 
figure, from a photograph, shows the juvenal plumage of the young bird, with the 
prominent white forehead. The feet clutch the perch with the second and third 
toes pointing forward, the two others backward. 

Granoce, Watiace B. Feeding wildlife in winter. U.S. Dept. Agric., Farmers’ 
Bull., no. 1783, 20 pp., Nov. 1937. 

Grant, C. H. B., anpD Mackwortu-Praep, C. W. (1) On the status of Caprimulgus 
clarus Reichenow, and the races of Scotornis climacurus (Vieillot), in eastern 
Africa. (2) On Caprimulgus nauta Lénnberg. (3) On the type-locality: of Micro- 
pus affinis abessynicus (Streubel). Bull. British Ornith. Club, 58: 18-21, Nov. 5, 
1937. 

Grant, C. H. B., anp Mackwortu-Prarep, C. W. [Three notes on Caprimulgidae 
of Africa.] Bull. Brit. Ornith. Club, 58: 32-35, Dec. 2, 1937.—Two races of 
Caprimulgus europaeus are admitted in East Africa, the typical form and the 
Indian C. e. unwini; critical notes on systematic status of other East African 
Caprimulgus; a female Cosmetornis and its two eggs are recorded from the top of 
Kahara Mt., Ushingo, western Tanganyika. 

Grirree, W. E. Effect of a late season on size of Prairie Falcon and Raven sets. 
The Oologist, 64: 93-94, Aug. 1937.—The spring season in 1936 was rather early 
in eastern Oregon and sets of Prairie Faleon and Raven averaged larger than 
usual: four sets of the former consisted of five eggs each, and two were of six eggs 
each; four sets of Raven’s eggs were of seven each and one was of eight. The spring 
of 1937, however, was about two weeks later than usual and completed sets of 
these birds were not only correspondingly late but contained fewer eggs. Of 
eleven sets of the falcon, only five were of five eggs each, while six consisted of 
but four each. Complete sets of Raven’s eggs included only one of seven, three 
of six, two of five, and one of four. 

GRINNELL, JosePH. The swallows at the Life Sciences Building. Condor, 39: 206—- 
210, Sept. 1937.—At this building of the University of California, completed in 
1929, Cliff Swallows began nesting in 1935, making their nests in the squarish 
niches of the frieze that extends almost continuously around the four sides. In 
1936, the colony numbered some 95 nesting pairs. They selected mainly the 
southeastern exposure, although structurally the four sides of the building are 
practically alike. This choice may have been influenced by the warmth in the 
early part of the day, or by the light factor, or by exposure toward mud and forage 
areas. The colony of swallows attracted a number of English Sparrows that 
utilized some of the swallows’ nests. 

GRINNELL, JosEPH, AND Bente, W. H. A new race of Brown Towhee, from the 
Kern basin of California. Condor, 39: 177-178, July 15, 1937.—New: Pipilo 
fuscus kernensis from Kelso Valley, Kern County, California. 

Hacuisuka, Marquess. [On Edwards’s painting of the Dodo.} Bull. British 
Ornith. Club, 68: 16-18, Nov. 5, 1937.—In addition to the Dodo, this painting 
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shows a long-billed brown bird, which is now identified as the Flightless Land 
Rail of Mauritius, the third known representation of it, a bird which became extinct 
about 1759. 

Haaar, JoserH A. More hawks at Mt. Tom. Bull. Massachusetts Audubon Soc., 
21: 5-8, Oct. 1937.—Further notes on the autumnal hawk flights as witnessed 
from the lookout on Mt. Tom, western Massachusetts, in mid-September of 1937. 
On the 18th, the main flight passed, when over two thousand birds were counted, 
nearly all of which were Broad-winged Hawks with a scattering of eight other 
species. 

Hei_rurtH, Fritz. Bemerkungen zu Griscoms ‘The distribution of bird life in 
Guatemala” an Hand meiner Balgsammlung aus Guatemala. Mitteil. a. d. 
Zool. Mus. Berlin, 22: 230-238, 1937.—Notes based on further collections. 

Hennessy, T.S. Long distance flight of a banded Bluebird. Canadian Field-Nat., 
61: 109, Oct. 1937.—A bird banded as a nestling ten miles west of Ottawa was 
recovered near Lake City, northern Florida, in the following March. 

Hrippert-Ware, Auice. Report of the Little Owl food inquiry. 1936-37. (Organ- 
ized by the British Trust for Ornithology.) British Birds, 31: 205-229, Dec. 1, 
1937.—In the nesting months rodents and small birds predominated over insect 
food; of the latter, beetles were most commonly taken while moths and moth eggs 
were also a factor. 

Hoocerwerr, A., AND Siccama, G. F. H. W. Rencers Hora. De avifauna van 
Batavia en omstreken. Ardea, 26: 1-51, pl. 1-7, map, May 1937.—The first part 
of a list of birds with annotations, in the vicinity of Batavia, Java. 

Jacoss, J. WARREN. Forty years ago—and more. A list of nesting dates in south- 
western Pennsylvania for 1893 and the six preceding years. Oologist, 64: 134— 
138, Nov. 1937. 

Jounson, R. A. The food of the Snowy Owl (Nyctea nyctea) during a migration to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Canadian Field-Nat., 51: 136-137, Dec. 1937.—In the 
1933 incursion at Cape Whittle, the major part of pellets contained only mice; 
a few, remains of Dovekie, Black Guillemot, passerine birds and (in two pellets) 
rabbits. 

Knowtton, Grorce F. Biological control of the beet leafhopper in Utah. Utah 
Acad. Sci., Arts and Letters, 14: 111-139, 1937.—The beet leafhopper, Eutettiz 
tenellus (Baker), is a major agricultural pest in Utah. Fortunately there are a 
number of effective enemies that aid materially in its control. Outstanding among 
these are parasitic insects, birds, and lizards. Birds render the most conspicuous 
service during the fall migration when both the leafhoppers and the birds are most 
abundant. Western Chipping Sparrows, Rock Wrens, Shufeldt’s Juncos, Gambel’s 
Sparrows, Audubon’s and Pileolated Warblers, American Pipits and Vesper, 
Brewer’s and Lincoln’s Sparrows were found to be the principal bird enemies. 
Of 713 birds collected, 195 had consumed 2,570 beet leafhoppers as a part of their 
last meal.—CLARENCE COTTAM. 

Kooman, J. G. Waarnemingen bij het nest van den Maleischen Slangenbuizerd 
(Spilornis cheela bassa (Forst.)) in Oost-Java. Ardea, 26: 77-88, pl. 8-11, May 
1937.—An excellent account of the habits of this snake-eating hawk in eastern 
Java, with photographs at close range of the nest with young at various stages, 
and the adult bird bringing snakes to feed to the single nestling. 

Kvuropa, Nacamicut. An examination on the individual variations among 1,000 
teals. Tori, Bull. Ornith. Soc. Japan, 9: 273-299, 15 text-figs., June 1937.—This 
paper, in Japanese, illustrates some extremes of variation in details of the form of 
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the base of the bill, and in the amount of dark coloring of the chin, the details of 
spotting on the breast, flanks, tail coverts and under wing. There is a wide range 
in the amount of white in the greater wing coverts and in the half-collar on the 
neck. Unfortunately no résumé in English is given. 

Lack, Daviv. The psychological factor in bird distribution. British Birds, 31: 
130-136, Oct. 1, 1937.—Birds keep to specific nesting sites, feeding habits and 
song perches and will rarely modify them. 

Laskey, Ametia A. Notes on the song of immature birds. The Migrant, 8: 67-68, 
Dec. 1937.—Describes early performances of Cardinal and Bronzed Grackle. 

Lewis, Harrison F. Notes on birds of the Labrador peninsula in 1934 and 1935. 
Canadian Field-Nat., 61: 99-105, Oct.; 119-123, Nov. 1937.—Further notes on 
the breeding Kittiwakes at Betchouane Bird Sanctuary; occurrence of Dowitcher 
near Seven Islands; first record of Blue-headed Vireo and of Cape May Warbler 
for the peninsula, both near Seven Islands; and of two Lark Sparrows, likewise 
the first for Labrador, at Aguanish. 

Livesey, T. R. The egg-laying of the Khasia Hills Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus bakeri 
Hartert). Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., 39: 623-626, Sept. 25, 1937.—Describes 
the actions of the cuckoo in an unsuccessful attempt to lay an egg in a nest of the 
Burmese Stone Chat. The nest was too small to enter, but the cuckoo standing 
before it with wings and tail spread, assumed an upright posture and in a few 
seconds “jumped backwards with a sudden movement,”’ and flew off, leaving her 
egg about three inches outside. 

Livesey, T. R. Cuckoo incidents. Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., 39: 626-628, 
Sept. 25, 1937.—Comments on the preceding note. 

Luorp, Horres. Twenty year old Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk. Canadian 
Field-Nat., 51: 137, Dec. 1937.—A bird provided with a collar, bell, and name 
plate at Clayton, New Mexico, in January 1917, was found dead in the spring of 
1937 at Strongfield, Saskatchewan, where it was known to have nested for the 
last four or five years. 

Lowtuer, E. H. N. Notes on some Indian birds. II.—Nightjars. Journ. Bombay 
Nat. Hist. Soc., 39: 543-551, 5 pls., Sep. 25, 1937.—Nesting habits illustrated by 
several excellent photographs. 

MacReynotps, Greorce. The birds of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, with annota- 
tions. Bucks County Hist. Soc. Papers, 7: 1-63, 11 text-figs., 1937.—The first 
catalogue of the birds of Bucks County since that of Dr. Joseph Thomas in 1876. 
In addition to many brief notes of value, are comments on recent changes. The 
Ring-necked Pheasant was successfully established in 1915; Starlings first ap- 
peared in 1909. The Turkey Vulture has since 1915 become a regular breeding 
bird in the State. Barn Owls are increasing; Ruffed Grouse are decreasing in 
numbers. The effect of artificial lakes in increasing the numbers of waterfowl is 
well brought out. 

MalILuiarp, Joserx. Hybridism between Myrtle and Audubon Warblers. Condor, 
$9: 223-225, Sept. 1937.—Several supposed hybrids between these two birds are 
described. The criterion used is the occurrence of white edging or white patches 
on the fourth pair of rectrices in those referred to D. coronata, in which the white 
is usually confined to three pairs only. Since, however, this condition is occasion- 
ally indicated even in specimens from New York or Wisconsin, it seems doubtful 
if it necessarily is evidence of hybridism for white markings are especially likely 
to show wide variation in extent. 

Manvet, Canuto G. Beneficial swiftlet and edible birds’ nest industry in Bacuit, 
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Palawan. Philippine Journ. Sci., 62: 379-390, 3 pls., March 1937.—The bird 
regarded as the true edible-nest builder of the region is Collocalia francica germari. 
It breeds in caves when the nests formed of salivary secretions are gathered by 
collectors whe have, from time to time, operated under both written and unwritten 
laws. The nests vary in quality according to color, the fresh ones being white and 
the older ones darker. About 500 kilograms, comprising approximately 100,000 
nests, are gathered in the Bacuit neighborhood annually. The collectors receive 
from 2 to 3.5 centavos per gram while the market price in Manila isfrom 7 to 9 cent- 
avosagram. The industry is exploitive and attempts at regulation have not proved 
successful. The birds are holding up well, however, apparently due to inaccessibil- 
ity of many of their breeding places. The illustrations include a map of the area 
concerned, photographs of the cliffs where the nesting caves are, and of the nests 
as collected and prepared for shipment. There is a bibliography of thirteen 
titles. —W. L. M. 

Marcsiewsk!, J. Guinea-fowl and common fowl hybrids obtained by means of 
artificial insemination. Bull. Int. Acad. Pol. Sci. Lettr., B2: 127-130, 1 pl., 1937.— 
Ten embryos (= 11%) developed in 89 eggs laid by guinea hens fertilized with 
white-leghorn sperma. None of the embryos, which hada mixture of the characters 
of both parents, survived hatching.—E. M. 

Matuews, Grecory M. [Notes on the genus Fregetia.] Bull. British Ornith. 
Club, 58: 11-12, Nov. 5, 1937.—Claims that Fregetta Bonaparte is a misspelling 
of Fregata, and hence is preoccupied, a conclusion open to doubt. He advocates 
Cymodroma in its stead. 

Matuews, Grecory M. [Some overlooked generic names.} Bull. British Ornith. 
Club, 58: 13, Nov. 5, 1937.—In 1834, 8S. D. Wood introduced the genus Densirostra 
for the Bullfinch. Two years later, C. T. Wood in the ‘Ornithological Guide’ 
proposed several other genera, and in the ‘Analyst’ of that year used Sterna 
elegans, preoccupying the same combination by Gambel, in 1848. The author 
proposes the name Thalasseus ichla for the bird described in volume 25, p. 84, 
1896, of Sharpe’s ‘Catalogue.’ 

McAtTer, W. L. Local bird refuges. U.S. Dept. Agric., Farmers’ Bull., no. 1644, 
14 pp., 4 text-figs., Aug. 1937. 

McGrutp, J. Nem. Southern movements of northern birds. South Australian 
Ornithologist, 14: 83-86, Oct. 1, 1937.—The appearance in the region of Adelaide, 
South Australia, of birds living usually more to the northward is believed to be a 
result of drought in the interior, as well as of the increase of artificial ponds in 
that region. 

MEINERTZHAGEN, R. [A new snow-finch and a new Sylvia.] Bull. British Ornith. 
Club, 58: 10, 1937.—Describes as new: Montifringilla theresae from Shibar Pass, 
Afghanistan, and Sylvia nana theresae from Sind. 

Mituer, Lorre. Feather studies on the California Condor. Condor, 39: 160-162, 
July 15, 1937.—Molting order of the primaries and secondaries. 

Mitter, Lore. Skeletal studies of the tropical hawk Harpagus. Condor, 39: 219- 
221, Sept. 1937.—In its tarsometatarsus this hawk is close to Accipiter and far 
from Falco; the tibiotarsus is accipitrine except that its outer condyle is deeply cut 
away on the ‘‘proximo-anterior sector of its are’’; the coracoid is somewhat inter- 
mediate between those of Falco and Accipiter. The two corneous denticles on 
each side of the bill are better developed than is the single one of Falco. The 
author concurs with Peters in placing the genus close to Accipiter, which in its 
forest-living habits it likewise resembles. 
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MrtTcHe.L, Marcaret H. Revision of birds of Miners Bay and vicinity, Haliburton 
County, Ontario. Canadian Field-Nat., 51: 115-117, Nov. 1937.—Additions to 
previous list. 

Morrirr, James. The White-cheeked Goose in California. Condor, 39: 149-159, 
text-fig. 45-47, July 15, 1937.—A regular winter visitant to the northwest coast 
of California from late October to early April. 

Morrrrt, James. Waterfow! shooting losses indicated by banding returns. Trans. 
21st Amer. Game Conference, New York, pp. 305-308, 1937.—In 1931 and 1932, 
a total of 119 Canada Geese were banded in California. Of these there were 
twenty-four returns, or 20 per cent after the 1933 shooting season. Of the 119 
banded birds, twenty-three were adult and ninety-six were young of the year. 
Of these, only two adults were recovered (less than 9 per cent) against 23 per cent 
of young birds. Hence the adults have a greater chance for survival than the 
young. Since Lincoln has pointed out that the expected return from banded 
waterfowl in the following shooting season is approximately 12 per cent, and may 
aggregate 25 per cent within six years, the percentages for California geese are 
regarded as too large and should perhaps not exceed an average of 10 per cent. 

Moore, Rosert T. New races of Myadestes, Spizella and Turdus from northwestern 
Mexico. Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, 50: 201-206, Nov. 30, 1937.—The new 
races are: Myadestes townsendi calophonus, Spizella passerina atremaeus and Turdus 
assimilis calliphthongus. 

Munro, J. A. Studies of waterfowl in the Cariboo region, British Columbia. 
Condor, 39: 163-173, text-fig. 48-49, July 15, 1937.—Loons sometimes kill the 
young of other waterfowl. 

Morte, Otavus J. The birds of St. Lawrence Island, Alaska. Misc. Publ. Univ. of 
Alaska, U. S. Dept. Interior, 2: 359-376, May 19, 1936.—Sixty-three species of 
birds are listed from this island in the northern part of Bering Sea. Of these birds, 
fifteen species had not previously been recorded from the island, while others 
already known, bring its total avifauna up to ninety forms. Among those added 
are the Sharp-tailed Sandpiper, Ivory Gull, Barn Swallow, European Wheatear. 

OsBERHOLSER, Harry C. A revision of the Clapper Rails (Rallus longirostris Bod- 
daert). Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 84: 313-354, 1937.—From a study of Clapper 
Rails from all parts of their range, it appears that Rallus longirostris and other 
South American forms intergrade completely with R. crepitans of the eastern 
United States, so that the latter should stand as a subspecies of the former. In a 
review of the plumages, it was found that the bird in juvenal plumage retains its 
tail and wing feathers but renews the body feathers for the first winter plumage. 
Adults molt but once a year so that worn birds often look very dark when the 
pale edges of the feathers are gone. Individual variation in color is so great that 
five different phases are recognized: a light-gray phase, a dark-gray phase, a light- 
brown and a dark-brown, and a gray-breasted phase. In all, twenty-five geo- 
graphic races of R. longirostris are recognized, ranging from northern Brazil and 
northwestern Peru to California and New England. Of these races the following 
are here first described: R. 1. pelodramus of Trinidad, type from Caroni Swamp; 
R. |. limnetis of Puerto Rico, type from Punta Picua; R. 1. belizensis, type from 
Yeacos, British Honduras. 

ParRMENTER, L. Notes on the courtship and mating of Smew and Goosander. 
British Birds, 31: 151-153, Oct. 1, 1937. 

Prerce, Wricut M. A pet Sparrow Hawk. Condor, 39: 137-143, text-fig. 40-43, 
July 15, 1937. 
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Purzic, P. Ueber den Zug nach Altersklassen bei der Saatkrihe (Corvus frugilegus 
L.) auf der Kurischen Nehrung. Der Vogelzug, 8: 170-175, Oct. 1937.—The 
Rook does not usually breed until its second year. The earlier birds of the spring 
migration are adults. 

Rirrer, Witu1AmM E. Mutually interpretive relation between human and avian 
natural history. Scientific Monthly, 45: 524-531, Dec. 1937.—Discusses various 
parallelisms in activities. 

Rosinson, H. W. Nesting of Fulmar Petrel on the Bass Rock and incubation period. 
British Birds, 31: 154, Oct. 1, 1937.—In 1936, the first nesting of Fulmars at 
Bass Rock was noted. In 1937, two pairs laid, but in one case the egg disappeared. 
In the other the chick hatched in forty-four days. 

Ropcers, Tuomas L. Behavior of the Pine Siskin. Condor, 39: 143-149, text-fig. 
44, July 15, 1937.—Nesting and wintering habits at Berkeley, California. 

Rrx, C. E. In the fast dwindling mallee. South Australian Ornithologist, 14: 
86-91, Oct. 1, 1937.—An annotated list of birds seen in the scrub between Murray 
Bridge and Karoonda, South Australia. 

SALOMONSEN, Finn. [Notes on the Philippine Paradise Flycatchers.] Bull. British 
Ornith. Club, 68: 13-16, Nov. 5, 1937.—Regards them as generically inseparable 
from the eastern Asiatic mainland bird. The bird described by Gray in 1843 as 
Tchitrea rufa is renamed Terpsiphone unirufa, since the name is preoccupied by 
T. rufa Swainson, 1837. 

Saunpers, W. E. City grouse. Canadian Field-Nat., 61: 107-108, Oct. 1937.— 
Ruffed Grouse at Hamilton, Ontario. 

Scuitpmacuer, H. Histologische Untersuchungen an Vogelhypophysen. 1. Die 
Zelltypen der Amsel, T'urdus merula L. Journ. f. Ornith., 85: 586-592, Oct. 1937.— 
In this preliminary paper are given the results of study of the structure of the 
hypophysis in the European Blackbird, from specimens taken between March and 
May, and from September to November. Three types of cells were made out, 
differing in their affinities for stains: 1) eosinophile cells, taking up eosin; 2) 
basophiles, forming the chief mass of the hypophysis and having a granular ap- 
pearance, taking up anilin blue and azocarmine; and 3) chromophobic cells, 
especially numerous on the fore and hind ends of the gland, in which only the 
nucleus can usually be made out, and often a slight amount of colorless or faintly 
bluish plasma. .Transitional stages between these types of cells occur. While the 
hypophysis of the female in both spring and autumn contains eosinophile cells, 
that of the male (with a single exception in the birds examined) contains this type 
in spring only. Alveoles are present in varying numbers containing basophile 
colloids. 

Scunerper, Wo.ircanc. Beringungs-Ergebnisse an der mitteleuropaischen Schlei- 
ereule (7'yto alba guttata Brehm). Der Vogelzug, 8: 159-170, Oct. 1937.—The 
tendency of the immature birds to emigrate sometimes in numbers, is brought out. 
Banded birds are recorded up to at least nine years of age. 

Scuorcer, A. W. The great Wisconsin Passenger Pigeon nesting of 1871. Proc. 
Linn. Soe. New York, no. 48, p. 1-26, Oct. 1937.—From contemporary record in 
newspapers an account is given of a great nesting of these birds in central Wisconsin 
in 1871. The nesting area covered 850 square miles and an estimate is made of 
one hundred and thirty-six million nesting birds. Much valuable material is 
brought forward on movements. 

Scutiz, E. Vom Heimzug des Weissen Storchs 1937. Der Vogelzug, 8: 175-183, 
Oct. 1937.—In 1937, the White Storks appeared late and in diminished numbers 
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on their return to Europe from southern Africa. The author supposes that some 
disaster overtook the wintering birds, the nature of which remains to be explained. 

Sers-Smitu, Davip. [Albino Willow Warblers.}] Bull. British Ornith. Club, 58: 
7-8, Nov. 5, 1937.—Two or three young from the same brood were white with a 
yellowish tinge, with deep-pink eyes and yellow legs. The one parent bird seen 
feeding them was, one infers, normal in coloration. 

Suernirr, A. The Grey Sibia (Sibia simillima). Avicult. Mag., (5) 2: 333-334, 
col. pl., Dec. 1937.—Imported from Sumatra. 

Sariumcer, J. E., anv Mortey, L.C. Diseases of upland game birds. U.S. Dept. 
Agric., Farmers’ Bull., no. 1781, 32 pp., 8 text-figs., Aug. 1937. 

Suortr, T. M., anp Water, Sam. The birds of the Lake St. Martin region, Mani- 
toba. Contr. Roy. Ontario Mus. Zool., no. 10, 51 pp., 1 pl., 1937.—Lists 215 
species with brief annotation. 

Smitu, C. F., anp Hopxtins, C. L. Notes on the Barn Owls of the San Francisco 
Bay region. Condor, 39: 189-191, Sept. 1937.—Where no buildings were avail- 
able, these owls were found nesting in cavities formed by the weathering of earth 
banks. Nest-boxes placed in barns or trees near the haunts of these birds were in 
every case promptly occupied. In one hundred pellets analyzed, the California 
meadow mouse formed the predominant element, with the pocket gopher next, 
and other rodents in smaller numbers, while the Jerusalem cricket was a regular 
article of diet. Remains of birds were relatively few. 

Snyper, L. L., anp Sprerrs, J. M. On the status of the Starling (Sturnus vulgaris) 
at Toronto. Canadian Field-Nat., 51: 124, Nov. 1937.—In March, the numbers 
increase due to return of migrants, as established by banding records. In May, 
the numbers decline but during summer rise to enormous proportions as flocking 
continues. They are least numerous in November. In 1929, a saturation point 
was reached, resulting in the occupation of all available nesting sites. Some 
evidence is seen of a three-year period in population fluctuation. 

Srecnow, Jan. Notizen zur Brutbiologie des Grossen Buntspechtes. Beitr. z. 
Fortpflanzungsbiol. d. Végel, 13: 189-191, Sept. 1937.—Notes and drumming of 
the Greater Spotted Woodpecker. 

SrempacHer, Joacnim. Anatomische’ Untersuchungen iiber die systematische 
Stellung der Galbulidae und Bucconidae. Arch. f. Naturgesch., sect. B, new ser., 
6: 417-515, 31 text-figs., 1937.—The anatomical considerations set forth bring the 
author to the conclusion that these two American families are more closely related 
to each other than are the barbets to the woodpeckers. 

Sremrattr, Orro. Beobachtungen iiber das Brutleben des Waldlaubsangers in der 
Rominter Heide. Beitr. z. Fortpflanzungsbiol. d. Vogel, 13: 182-189, Sept. 1937. 
Nesting habits and behavior of young of Phylloscopus sibilatriz in Germany. 

Sremratr, Orro. Das Brutleben des Karmingimpels. Beitr. z. Fortpflanzungs- 
biol. d. Végel, 13: 210-223, Nov. 1937.—A detailed study of the nesting of Car- 
podacus erythrinus in eastern Germany. The incubation period is twelve days. 

Stoner, Emerson A. Sleeping posture of a Virginia Rail. Condor, 39: 227, text- 
fig. 62, Sept. 1937.—A Virginia Rail caught alive near Benicia, California, was 
allowed its liberty in the writer’s home, where it seemed active and well. At evening 
it perched on a log by the fireplace and went to sleep with its feathers fluffed out 
into a round ball, and its head tucked under its right wing instead of among the 
scapular feathers, This position was verified several times and appears in the ac- 
companying photograph. When disturbed the bird withdrew its head but pres- 
ently resumed its position with head under the right wing. It was found dead 
the next day. 
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STRESEMANN, Erwin. Kritische Studien iiber die Gattung Batrachostomus. Mitteil. 
a. d. Zool. Mus. Berlin, 22: 304-329, 1937.—-Ten species recognized. New forms 
are: Batrachostomus hodgsoni indochinae, B. javensis chaseni, B. j. continentalis. 

Sruprka, Arruur. Pine Siskins in the Great Smokies. The Migrant, 8: 69-70, 
Dec. 1937.—Abundance in 1937 possibly correlated with an unusually heavy seed 
crop of conifers. 

Swenk, Myron H. A study of the distribution and migration of the Great Horned 
Owls in the Missouri Valley region. Nebraska Bird Review, 5: 79-105, Oct. 

1937.—Five races of this bird occur in the region covered and a key to these is 
given, and their nomenclatorial history is briefly reviewed. The Eastern Great 
Horned Ow! is the race breeding from Minnesota (except the northwest corner), 
and eastern South Dakota, across Iowa and Missouri to eastern Nebraska and 
eastern Kansas. The Western Great Horned Owl is the breeding bird over most 
of North Dakota (except the Red River Valley), western South Dakota and 
western Nebraska to northern Kansas. There is a slight easterly shift in popula- 
tion of this race after the breeding season. The Arctic Horned Owl occurs regularly 
in winter in North Dakota and Minnesota, between the last of October and 
February or March, while the Northwestern Horned Owl is a less regular winter 
visitor for which there are some eight records for Nebraska, while for the Pallid 
Horned Owl there are two Nebraska records, both in early December. 

Tavistock, Lorp. Breeding results for 1937. Avicult. Mag., (5) 2: 334-350, Dec. 
1937.—Notes on raising pheasants and parrots of less common varieties. 

‘nomas, J. F. Food of nestling swallows. British Birds, 31: 234-235, Dec. 1, 
1937.—The Common Swallow (Hirundo rustica) was found to feed its young 
largely on Diptera, especially Dilophus, and other genera in smaller numbers. 
Topp, W. E. Ciype. New South American birds. Annals Carnegie Mus., 26: 243- 

255, Nov. 16, 1937.—New forms are: Hydropsalis climacocerca pallidior, and H. c. 
intercedens, Electron platyrhynchum orientale, Phaéthornis superciliosus insignis, 
Monasa nigrifrons canescens, Nonnula rubecula simplex, Piculus chrysochloros 
guianensis, P. c. laemostictus, and P. c. hypochryseus, Tripsurus rubrifrons, T. 
cruentatus extensus, Celeus grammicus subcervinus, C. g. undulatus, Satrapa ictero- 
phrys septentrionalis, Todirostrum latirostre difficile, Polioptila paraénsis. 

Van Dossen, W. H. Waarnemingen van broedvogels an trekvogels in 1936. II. 
Trekvogels 1936. Ardea, 26: 68-76, May 1937.—Brief notes on the migrations 
of 1936 in Holland. 

Van Rossem, A. J., anp Marquess Hacuisuxa. A new Bat Falcon from Sonora. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, 60: 107-108, Aug. 7, 1937.—A pair of these falcons 
was found breeding in an inaccessible site in the cliffs overlooking the valley of 
Guirocoba, Sonora. The birds prove to represent a pale northwestern race, which 
is named Falco albigularis petrophilus. 

Van Rossem, A. J., AnD Marquess Hacuisuxa. The Blue-gray Gnatcatcher of 
southern Sonora. Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, 50: 109-110, Aug. 7, 1937.—The 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher of the Sierra Madre in extreme southeastern Sonora is a 
well-marked race, having a paler and more ashy-blue coloration than the race 
amoenissima, its nearest neighbor, and with the black on the forehead reduced 
in summer males to a mere trace. It is named Polioptila caerulea gracilis, type 
from Rancho Santa Barbara, twenty miles northeast of Guirocoba, Sonora. 

Van Rossem, A. J., anp Marquess Hacuisuxa. A northwestern race of the Mexi- 
can Black Hawk. Trans. San Diego Soc. Nat. Hist., 8: 361-362, June 15, 1937.— 
The new race is Buteogallus anthracinus micronyz, type from Arivaipa Creek, 
Graham County, Arizona. 
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Voet, Witu1am. Thirst on the land; a plea for water conservation for the benefit 
of man and wild life. Cire. National Assn. of Audubon Soes., no. 32, 32 pp., 
1937.—A timely plea for greater forethought in undertakings involving the drain- 
age of swamps and marshlands. These areas are important in the maintenance of 
water levels and water tables. They help to prevent shrinking and subsidence of 
soil and act as effective reservoirs in retaining water and letting it seep away 
slowly. In critical areas, even a slight lessening of the available water may render 
the country uninhabitable, and this condition may proceed to even total absence 
of life. Much valuable material is here assembled of a definite sort, as in the 
comparison of the invertebrate fauna of an unditched marsh with one thus drained. 
Drainage resulted in the great reduction or even total destruction of bivalves, 
snails, crustaceans and insects, thus reducing the available supply of food for 
various species of important animals. A drained salt marsh, ditched for mosquito 
control, in six months contained only one-seventh of the animal life it supported 
when untouched. Much unnecessary drainage under the pretense of malaria 
control results not only in the loss of much money but in actual increase of the 
trouble. The report concludes with a series of useful recommendations urging 
that no drainage project be undertaken without a due consideration of the condi- 
tions and probable results. 

Von Hacen, V. Wotrcanc. The first royal birds of the Aztecs raised in captivity. 
Illustr. London News, 101: 990-993, 1026, 1028, text-figs., Dec. 4, 1937.—Three 
pages of photographs illustrate the haunts, nest hole, and several young of the 
Quetzal taken in Spanish Honduras. The young were carefully reared from the 
time when they were ready to fly, and were safely brought to London. The 
author notes that during the season of heavy rains, from October to February, 
the birds move down from the upper levels where they breed, to the lower altitudes 
where there is less precipitation. 

Waupsy, Ary. Recherches sur les poids du coeur, de l’encéphale et du gésier par 
rapport & celui du corps, chez quelques oiseaux. Alauda, (3) 9: 143-150, 1937.— 
For fifty-four species of European birds, the comparative weights of the heart, 
the brain and the gizzard are given, each in fractional form in relation to the weight 
of the body plucked of its feathers. Among these, the heart in Carduelis cannabina 
is about one forty-first and in C. spinus about one forty-eighth of the body weight, 
whereas in Phylloscopus collybita, a bird of approximately the same size, it is only 
about half as large. The heart in the Common Swallow and the Swift, Apus 
melba, is again relatively smaller than in the two finches mentioned, perhaps in- 
dicating a less laborious method of flight. In the turkey and in the partridge, 
Alectoris graeca, the heart is relatively four or five times as small. The encephalon 
is much greater in proportion to body weight in many small birds than in such 
large species as duck, Herring Gull, cormorant, or heron. Variations in relative 
weights of gizzard compared to that of the body are not analyzed. In the list of 
species studied, brief notes on stomach contents are given. 

West, P. B. von. Zur Histophysiologie des Pankreas vom Reiher (Ardea cinerea). 
Zeitschr. f. Zellforschung, 27: 65-80, 7 figs., 1937.—-The change in the cell element 
of the pancreas of the Gray Heron is described. The histophysiological processes 
during digestion resemble closely those of the mouse which have been studied 
previously by other authors.—E. M. 

WENDLAND, Victor. Beobachtungen iiber den Seeadler. Beitr. z. Fortpflanzungs- 
biol. d. Végel, 18: 175-182, Sept. 1937.—Notes on pairing, nesting and hunting 
area of the Sea Eagle. Though preying largely on the Coot, their attacks are not 
always successful. 
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WENDLAND, Victor. Beobachtungen iiber den Seeadler. Beitr. z. Fortpflanzungs- 
biol. d. Végel, 13: 224-227, Nov. 1937.—Conclusion of paper on the Sea Eagle, 
its flight, distribution in Germany, and dangers to which it is exposed. 

Wermore, ALEXANDER. Bird remains from cave deposits on Great Exuma Island 
in the Bahamas. Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., 80: 425-441, 16 text-figs., 1 pl., Oct. 
1937.—Of thirteen species represented, the following are new: Calohieraz quadratus 
and Titanohierax gloveralleni, both new extinct genera and species of hawks, the 
latter a very large form related to the Urubitinga; T'yto pollens, a new species of 
large Barn Owl, now extinct, and represented by a related form from Haitian caves. 

Wetmore, ALEXANDER. Observations on the birds of West Virginia. Proc. U. 8. 
Nat. Mus., 84: 401-441, 1937.—A review of specimens collected in the State 
indicates that a considerable northern tinge is present in the avifauna of the 
higher parts. The Canadian Ruffed Grouse (Bonasa unbellus togata) is found to 
extend southward through the mountains as far as Georgia; the Flicker is repre- 
sented by the northern race; the recently described race, caurinus, of the Red- 
headed Woodpecker is upheld, and an average difference of five per cent in the 
wing length is found; the Barn Swallow is regarded as a race of Hirundo rustica; 
the Blue Jay is the northern form; the Southern Crow ranges from the central 
part of the State southward; the Black-capped Chickadee though slightly smaller 
and with a slightly darker back than northern birds is not as yet certainly made 
out a separable race; the resident Brown Creeper represents the race nigrescens; 
of the Robin, the birds of the eastern part of the State are in general typical 
migratorius while those of the lower country in the central and western parts are 
achrusterus; unexpected was the capture on May 11, of a typical male Giant Red- 
wing (Agelaius p. arctolegus), evidently a migrant. 

Wuarton-Ticar, N. London Zoo notes. Avicultural Mag., (5) 2: 358-360, Dec. 
1937.—Notes on breeding of pheasants. 

WuistLer, Huax. [Perdicula argoondah meinertzhageni subsp. nov.) Bull. British 
Ornith. Club, 58: 9, Nov. 5, 1937.—-Type from Nasirabad, Rajputana. 

Wuistier, Hucu. The Vernay Scientific Survey of the Eastern Ghats. (Ornitholo- 
gical Section.) Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., 39: 447-463, Sept. 25, 1937.— 
Conclusion of the notes on birds. 

White, C. M. N. Notes on Outer Hebridean birds. British Birds, 31: 230-232, 
Dec. 1, 1937. 

Witson, I. D. An early report of lead poisoning in waterfowl. Science, new ser., 
86: 421, Nov. 5, 1937.—The discovery that ducks, geese and swan wintering in 
Back Bay, Virginia, and Currituck Sound, North Carolina, were being poisoned by 
ingesting lead shot, was reported to the U. S. Biological Survey by Harold H. 
Bailey while he was district inspector of migratory birds during the period from 
1913 to 1917. Many of the preserved gizzards contained over one hundred no. 4 
lead shot, which, being ground away by the action of the gizzard, produced symp- 
toms typical of lead poisoning, and resulted in the ultimate death of the birds. 

Wiman, Cart. On supernumerary metapodials in Aepyornis, the Moas, and some 
other birds. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 107: ser. B, 245-256, 5 pls., July 1937.— 
The manus of Aepyornis is figured and discussed. The author interprets the 
structure as a fusion of digits 3 to 5 into a single solid mass; accepting Holmgren’s 
conclusion that the three fingers of the bird’s hand are digits 2 to 4, this implies 
the persistence of the fifth digit in this group of extinct birds. Similarly in the 
tarsus of some Moas, the presence of a fifth metatarsal is suggested to explain the 
small projection at the proximal end of the shaft. In the tarsus of other birds of 
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this group, the author regards as the remnant of a fifth metatarsal a low ridge on 
the postero-external side of the bone, with sometimes small foramina between it 
and the rest of the shank. 

Wirnersy, H. F. [Habits of the Corsican Nuthatch.] Bull. British Ornith. Club, 
58: 4-6, Nov. 5, 1937. 

ZIMMER, JoHN T. Studies of Peruvian birds. No. XXVII. Notes on the genera 
Muscivora, Tyrannus, Empidonomus, and Sirystes, with further notes on Knipole- 
gus. Amer. Mus. Novitates, no. 962, 28 pp., Nov. 18, 1937.—New forms are: 
Muscivora tyrannus sanctaemartae, M. t. circumdatus, Tyrannus melancholicus 
obscurus; critical notes. 

Zimmer, Joun T. Studies of Peruvian birds. No. XXVIII. Notes on the genera 
Myjiodynastes, Conopias, Myiozetetes, and Pitangus. Amer. Mus. Novitates, no. 
963, 28 pp., Nov. 18, 1937.—New are: Myiodynastes maculatus tobagensis, M. m. 
difficilis, M. m. chapmani, Myiozetetes granadensis occidentalis. 
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OBITUARIES 


FraNK StepHens, a Member of the American Ornithologists’ Union, died in San 
Diego, on October 5, 1937, as the result of being struck by a street-car ten days 
previously. Although he was in his eighty-ninth year, the vitality he displayed 
after the accident was amazing and reflected the energetic spirit which motivated his 
entire life as a field naturalist and collector. 

Born on April 2, 1849, in a log house on a farm in Livingston County, New York, 
Stephens followed an ever-western trail, first with his parents and then with his 
bride, that brought him into the Southwest in pioneer days. To the late Charles 
E. Aiken, whom Stephens met at the age of twenty-four, while wintering in Colorado 
Springs, he gave credit for teaching him to prepare bird skins and encouraging his 
interest in natural history. Driving a yoke of oxen, he reached California in 1876, 
and settled first at Campo, in San Diego County, where the oak timber “‘looked very 
good”’ to him after the heat and barrenness of the Colorado Desert. From then on, 
he made his home most of the time in southern California, and in 1897 came to live 
permanently in San Diego. Shortly thereafter his first wife died, and in 1898 he 
married Miss Kate Brown, who has since been his close collaborator in his scientific 
work, and who survives him. No children were the offspring of either marriage. 

Apart from his continuous interest in the securing of natural-history specimens 
wherever he might be, most of which are now in well-known collections, Stephens 
participated in several notable scientific expeditions. In 1891, he was a member of 
the Federal Government’s Death Valley Expedition; in 1907, both he and Mrs. 
Stephens were collectors on the Alexander Expedition to southeastern Alaska; and 
in 1910 he accompanied Dr. Joseph Grinnell on the Colorado River Expedition of the 
Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. Intermittent field trips, particularly into the desert 
regions which appealed so strongly to him were continued almost up to the day he 
was stricken. The scientific names of animals and plants which bear his name offer 
evidence of the honor thus accorded him for his discoveries. 

To Frank Stephens belongs the main credit for the development of the San Diego 
Society of Natural History from an obscure group of amateur naturalists to its 
present prominent position among the scientific organizations of the country. As 
member of the board of directors, secretary, field collector, taxidermist, author, man 
of all work—sometimes all of these together—he bore the chief burden of responsi- 
bility. In 1910, he donated to the Society his private collection of some two thousand 
birds and mammals, thereby laying the foundation for the subsequent continuous 
activity in these departments. He started the Society’s scientific publications, and 
he was the first Director of the young and struggling museum, which, under the 
Society’s auspices, has grown until today it occupies an imposing building in San 
Diego’s Balboa Park. On the staff of this museum he bore the title of Curator 
Emeritus at the time of his death. 

His versatility as a naturalist was astonishing. Ornithology, mammalogy, her- 
petology and even invertebrate paleontology all claimed his attention, but it is for 
his pioneer work with birds that he will probably be best remembered. Among the 
various scientific societies in which he was enrolled, he was advanced to the class of 
Members in the American Ornithologists’ Union in 1901, to Honorary Membership 
in the Cooper Ornithological Club in 1912, and to Fellowship in the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science in 1926. 

His writings consisted mainly of notes and new descriptions in ‘The Auk’ (begin- 
ning as long ago as 1878), “The Condor,’ and similar journals; the following contribu- 
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tions to the ‘Transactions’ of the San Diego Society of Natural History: ‘Life areas 
of California’ (1905), ‘An annotated list of the birds of San Diego County, California’ 
(1919), ‘An annotated list of the mammals of San Diego County, California’ (1921), 
‘An annotated list of the amphibians and reptiles of San Diego County, California’ 
(1921), ‘Notes on the marine Pleistocene deposits of San Diego County, California,’ 
(1929); and his largest published work, a 350-page illustrated book on ‘California 
Mammals,’ privately printed in 1906. 

At the request of the editor of ‘The Condor,’ he prepared a short autobiography in 
1918, stating at the outset, “I do not like the task.” These words provide an index 
to a marked characteristic in Stephens—his extreme modesty. He would never talk 
about himself, always minimizing his accomplishments as mere routine. He was 
asked, when advanced in years, whether he would not be willing to relate some of 
his experiences of bygone days—memories of Passenger Pigeons and buffaloes, 
adventures with hostile Indians, and the like—and allow them to be taken down in 
shorthand. But he never consented. It is his life’s achievements, without any verbal 
embellishments, that will stand indefinitely as a tribute to his memory.—C. G. 
ABBOTT. 


May Rogers (Mrs. waurence J.) Wesster, who was elected an Associate of the 
A. O. U. in 1936, died in Boston on January 7, 1938. Born in Scituate, Massachu- 
setts, the eldest daughter of Thomas L. and Ella 8. (Nickerson) Rogers, she spent 
most of her life since her marriage in 1901, at Holderness, New Hampshire, where 
her intense interest in Nature found expression in many ways, especially in the at- 
tracting of birds about her home and in gardening. Ten years ago she began experi- 
ments in taming wild Hummingbirds, and with such success that friends and others 
came from far and near to see the numbers of these birds that haunted her gardens 
and sipped from the tubes of sweets that she prepared for them. In 1932, she founded 
the New Hampshire Nature Camp at Lost River, having obtained for that use the 
State reservation. Here each summer she personally supervised the conduct of the 
camp which provided a course under competent instructors to prepare teachers, camp 
counsellors and others for giving work in nature study. Through her wide interest 
in this and other undertakings, she became a member of various natural-history 
organizations, and was national vice-chairman of education in the Garden Club of 
America, vice-president of the New England Wildflower Preservation Society, as 
well as a member of the Massachusetts Society of Colonial Dames.—G. M. A. 


James J. Carrot, a Life Associate of the Union, died at Houston, Texas, his 
home, February 17, 1938. This sterling gentleman, a lumberman by profession and 
an ornithologist by life-long interest, was born near Caldwell, Burleson County, 
Texas, in 1876. His father died when young James was four years old, and he was 
brought up by an uncle and aunt, Dr. and Mrs. J. M. Carroll. From early days he 
was interested in birds, and carried this interest through to the day of his death. He 
was married in 1903 to Miss Lena Carter, a daughter of Mr. W. T. Carter of Houston, 
and became attached to the great Carter interests in lumber and building materials. 
At the time of his death he was president of the Carter Lumber Co., vice-president 
of the Carter Lumber and Building Co., and sales manager of W. T. Carter & Bros. 
He was a director in the Union National Bank of Houston, and a member of numerous 
sportsman’s clubs. 

Mr. Carroll was an invaluable aid to Texas bird students. His wide knowledge 
of birds resulted in but few publications, but when these did appear they were recog- 
nized as the work of an authority. His outstanding contribution was ‘The birds of 
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Refugio County,’ which appeared in ‘The Auk.’ Asa collaborator with the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, Mr. Carroll stood supreme in Texas. The saving 
of the Roseate Spoonbill in that State stands as a monument to him, and the increase 
of the Reddish Egret is largely due to his never-failing efforts. Personnel of the 
Association were entertained at his home, taken on inspections on his beautiful 
cruiser, and given every possible aid. He selected wardens for the Association, 
and saw to it that they were on the job. 

His work in bird photography stands as a peerless accomplishment. The life 
studies he made of Texas coastal birds are superb in their finish, wonderful in com- 
position and masterly in every detail. His intense modesty was such that some of 
his best friends hardly knew that he was one of the country’s outstanding wild-life 
photographers. Handicapped in his later years by a stroke of paralysis, it did not 
stop his photographic work, and he operated his graflex with one hand. Some of 
his pictures were on exhibition at the Charleston meeting of the A. O. U. in 1937, 
and he himself attended this meeting. Two of the pictures won a gold medal in 
England at an International Exhibition, the subjects being a Roseate Spoonbill and 
a Snowy Heron. 

It was Mr. Carroll’s expressed wish that his body be cremated and his ashes 
scattered over the bird islands of the Gulf of Mexico that he loved so well. He has 
gone from the world but he lives in the hearts of many as a true, staunch, ever- 
helpful friend. He is survived by his wife, three daughters and several grand- 
children. We salute his memory.—A. Sprunt, Jr. 


Mary Aanes TILLiscH, an Associate Member of the A. O. U. for ten years, 1922- 
1932, died October 6, 1934, at the age of sixty-five. At the time of her death she 
had been for several years an instructor in nature study in Miss Wood’s Kinder- 
garten and Primary Training School, at Minneapolis, Minnesota. For forty years 
of her life she was a teacher, chiefly in kindergarten training schools and primary 
school departments. At one time she taught at the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, 
Poplar, Montana. Later in life she was connected with the extension division of 
the University of Minnesota, and also rendered voluntary assistance in lectures to 
children at the University Museum of Natural History and for a time assisted with 
the field work of the ornithology classes. Miss Tillisch loved her work, was well 
prepared in the subjects she taught, had a pleasing, direct personality and, though 
modest as to her abilities, left a wholesome and lasting impression on the children 
and young people with whom she came in contact.—T. S. Roperts. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
Tue R6xe or Tue A. O. U. 1n OrniTHOLoGy Topay 


In the early days of its history, the A. O. U. exercised a directive, active influence 
in shaping the trends and tendencies of ornithology in America. Its early stimulus 
in the fields of bird protection and popularization of bird study gave rise to two 
organizations which have long since outstripped their parent in size, wealth, and 
influence—the Audubon Societies and the Biological Survey. Left thus with the 
pursuance of ornithological science as its sole remaining field, it has gradually lost 
its active réle, aside from publishing a quarterly journal and the various editions of 
the ‘Check-list,’ and has become merely the passive recipient of such scientific 
activity as happened to take place. There is no longer a distinct need for the Union 
to engage actively in the fields covered by the two organizations to which it gave 
rise, although a critical sympathetic interest in those fields should always remain one 
of its societal characteristics. However, in the realm of scientific endeavor and prog- 
ress, it should again assert its influence and attempt to mold, to encourage or dis- 
courage, as the case may be, different trends or developments. If the Union, com- 
posed, as it is, of the best ornithological experience and knowledge in America, 
cannot play a progressive and vigorous réle in formulating or directing general 
tendencies in modern ornithology, then it is high time we called in the doctor. It is 
true that progress may come about without, or even in spite of, the Union—witness 
the growth, development, and organization of bird-banding. That the scientific 
results of this new technique have found their medium of expression chiefly outside 
of our journal is in many ways a loss to ‘The Auk,’ glad though we be for the success 
of the banding publications. But there are fields of limited popular appeal which are 
not less than basic for sound progress in ornithology,—avian physiology, genetics, 
psychology, to mention but a few,—and which need and deserve more than a careless 
approbation of an individual here and there. The old, well-established fields will 
take care of themselves; it is the new ones that need encouragement and aid. Even 
in the older fields there is need for some non-partisan body to act as an intermediary 
between institutions and individuals to bring about cooperative enterprises, to help 
avoid duplication of effort and expense, to prevent unnecessary repetition of out- 
worn themes. The A. O. U. is precisely the body that should serve this function,— 
never authoritarian, always advisory, tolerant but with the courage of its own 
convictions. 

It is to serve the Union in its réle of serving ornithology with all the resources of 
knowledge, experience, judgment, and materials at its command that a Research 
Committee is in process of appointment with a number of subcommittees dealing 
with various specialties. It is hoped that the membership of our society will co- 
operate with the committee and make use of it.—Hersert FrrepMANN. 


Tue Firry-srxta Meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union will be held at 
Washington, D. C., October 17 to 21, 1938, with headquarters at the Hotel Raleigh, 
Twelfth and Pennsylvania Ave. It follows that July 17 next, is the last date 
upon which to submit nominations for the classes of Fellows and Members so that 
they may be acted upon at this meeting. Such nominations should if possible be 
in the hands of the Secretary by July 15. 
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THE FIFTY-FIFTH STATED MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 


BY LAWRENCE E. HICKS 


THE second Charleston meeting, held November 15-19, 1937, was well 
attended by members and visitors from widely separated places. Head- 
quarters were at the Fort Sumter Hotel and most of the business sessions 
were held there. The public sessions were held at the Charleston Museum. 

Business Sessions—The meetings on Monday, November 15, included 
two sessions of the Council, a meeting of the Fellows at 4 p. m., and a 
meeting of the Fellows and Members at 8 p. m. At the meeting of the 
Fellows, Ernst Mayr and Mrs. Margaret Morse Nice were elected to fill 
vacancies in the list and Dr. R. A. Falla of New Zealand was named as a 
Corresponding Fellow. At the evening meeting, attended by twenty-two 
Fellows and twenty-four Members, six Members were added to the list. 

The elections resulted in the addition of two Feliows, one Corresponding 
Fellow, six Members and 238 Associates. Herbert Friedmann succeeded A. 
C. Bent as President. J. L. Peters became the second Vice-President. J. Van 
Tyne, Hoyes Lloyd, T. S. Palmer and Robert C. Murphy, were added to the 
Council. Dr. T. S. Palmer retired as Secretary of “The Union’ after twenty 
years of service. His report indicated that the list of members in 1937 was 
about double that in 1917 when he assumed office. No changes were made 
in the other officers. 

The award of the Brewster Medal was made to Dr. Robert Cushman 
Murphy in recognition of his work on the “ Oceanic Birds of South America.” 
Hereafter, this award will be made annually, instead of every two years as 
heretofore. Authorization was voted for the appointment of an active 
committee to canvass the situation relative to the development of an endow- 
ment fund. The following delegates were appointed to represent the Union 
at the Ninth International Ornithological Congress at Rouen, France, in 
May 1938: Alexander Wetmore, Assistant Secretary, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, in charge of the United States National Museum, Chairman of the 
Delegation; James P. Chapin, Associate Curator of Continental Old World 
Birds, The American Museum of Natural History, New York City; James 
Cowan Greenway, Jr., Assistant Curator of Birds, Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Lawrence E. Hicks, Bureau of the 
Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, Columbus, Ohio; T. Gilbert 
Pearson, President Emeritus, National Association of Audubon Societies, 
New York City. Authorization was given to invite the Congress to meet 
in America in 1942. 

It was voted to hold the 1939 meeting in California and the 1938 meeting 
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at Washington, D. C. The dates of the Washington meeting have since 
been set for October 17-21, 1938, with headquarters at the Hotel Raleigh. 
Hence, nominations for Members or Fellows to be voted upon at the 1938 
meeting must be mailed to the Secretary before July 15, 1938. New nom- 
ination blanks have been printed and are available upon request. 

‘The Union voted resolutions of thanks to the Director and staff of the 
Charleston Museum, to Hon. Burnet R. Maybank, Mayor of Charleston, 
to Dr. and Mrs. Buist, to the Society for the Preservation of Spirituals, and 
to the members of the Local Committee on Arrangements: E. Milby 
Burton, Chairman, E. Burnham Chamberlain, E. von S. Dingle, John B. 
Farrow, Peter Gething, D. E. Huger, Mrs. Alexander Martin, Mrs. Victor 
Morawetz, Dr. Eugene E. Murphey, Dr. John C. Phillips, Miss Josephine 
Pinckney, Herbert R. Sass, Aiken Simons, H. Jermain Slocum, Augustine 
T. Smythe, Alexander Sprunt, Jr., Simons V. H. Waring and Ellison A. 
Williams. 

Public Meetings.—The public meetings opened on Tuesday morning with 
an address of welcome by Hon. Burnet R. Maybank, Mayor of Charleston, 
and a response on behalf of the Union by its President. The program in- 
cluded fifty-one papers, of which five were read by title, and as usual covered 
a wide range of subjects, both popular and technical. Twelve papers were 
illustrated with slides and an equal number with motion pictures. Classified 
as to content, the papers covered the following subjects: life history and 
behavior, 13; conservation, 6; waterfowl, 5; biography, 5; taxonomy, 4; 
fauna, 4; exploration, 4; song, 4; distribution and migration, 4; ecology, 3; 
management, 3; bird-banding, 3; population studies, 3; food habits, 1; and 
physiology, 1. 

Ezhibits—An exhibit of birds for which South Carolina is the type 
locality, was displayed at the Museum. Exhibits of bird paintings by 
several contemporary artists were on view at the Museum and at the Gibbes 
Art Gallery. 

Social Events.—On Tuesday evening an informal reception was given by 
the Charleston Museum in honor of those attending. An opportunity was 
given the large group present to inspect the Museum galleries, laboratories 
and collections. Wednesday evening was occupied by the annual dinner 
held at the Hibernian Hall. Those present considered the entertainment 
the finest ever witnessed at an annual dinner. This was provided by The 
Society for the Preservation of Spirituals. 

On Thursday evening a tour of colonial Charleston homes was made. 
Six splendid mansions averaging about two hundred years of age, were 
opened especially for the members of the Union. This was a most pleasant 
experience in southern history, culture, beauty and hospitality. 

Ezcursion.—Approximately two hundred persons participated in the 
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field excursion to Bull’s Island, a part of the Cape Romain Waterfowl 
Refuge, on Friday, November 19. Motor boats and launches transported 
the party from the mainland by winding channels of salt marsh to a magic 
isle of live oaks festooned with Spanish moss, miles of lagoons through 
southern swamp forests, and immense expanses of marsh separated from 
the open sea by a thin barrier of sand dunes. An Arkansas Kingbird and 
Yellow-throated Warblers perched in the spreading live oaks under which 
a most welcome picnic dinner was served, including barrels of steaming 
oysters “on the whole shell.’’ Shorebirds, waterfowl, and other wildlife 
were well represented in the area. Several observers listed more than a 
hundred bird species for the day—and more than 120 for the glorious week 
at Charleston. 


THE PROGRAM 
Papers are arranged in the order in which they were presented at the meeting. 
Starred papers were illustrated by lantern slides; those with a double star were 
illustrated by motion pictures. 
TurEspay MorNING 
Welcome by Hon. Burnet R. Maysank, Mayor of Charleston. 
Roll Call of Fellows and Members, Report of the Business Meeting, Announcement 
of the Result of Elections. 
Report of the Local Committee on Arrangements, E. Mitsy Burton, Director, The 
Charleston Museum, Chairman. 
1. Remarks on the function of the A.O.U. Check-list. Jossstyn Van Tyne, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
2. L.A. G. Bose, a Charleston naturalist. Francis Harper, Swarthmore, Pa. 
3. The bird life of White Top and Mt. Rogers, Va. J. J. Murray, Lexington, Va. 
4. Some unpublished letters of John Bachman. E. B. CHampgruain, The 
Charleston Museum, Charleston, 8S. C. 
4a. Ornithological observations in Foxe Basin, Franklin. Reynotp J. Bray, 
British Canadian Arctic Expedition, 1936-37. 
5. A-reconnaissance of the Pacific Coast of Colombia. Ropsrt CusHMAN Mourpxy, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York. 
6. Breeding bird populations in northeastern Ohio. JouHn W. Auprica, Cleveland 
Museum, Cleveland, Ohio. 


7. *Homing instincts of birds. W. I. Lyon, Waukegan, II. 
8. *The fate of the Cape Sable Seaside Sparrow. A. H. Hower 1, Biological Survey, 


Washington, D. C. 

9. Notes on international bird protection. T. Gmsert Pearson, National Ass’n 
Audubon Societies, New York. (Read by title.) 

10. In memoriam: Richard Crittenden McGregor, ornithologist of the Philippines. 
Josern GRINNELL, Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California. 
(Read by title.) 

Turspay AFTERNOON 

11. **The life history of the Phoebe. Mrs. Harotp Hrsspert, Montreal, Canada. 

12. **The first flight of the Tree Swallow. Mrs. Harotp Hispert, Montreal, 
Canada. 
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13. *Observations on the song of Kirtland’s Warbler. Harotp H. Axre.t, Cortland, 
N. Y. 

14. **Bird life in the Uinta Basin, Utah. Arruur C. Twomey, Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

15. *Relative abundance of winter birds in Middle Tennessee. A. F. Ganrer, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

16. **Exhibition of motion pictures of Wild Turkeys, Anhingas and Herons by T. K. 
Ellis. ALEXANDER SprunNT, Jr., Charleston, 8. C. 


Wepnespay Morninc—GeENERAL SESSION 


17. Spring activities of the Spotted Sandpiper. Rautru 8. Patmer, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

18. Waterton versus Audubon. J. H. Fiemina, Toronto, Ontario. 

19. Spring and fall migration at Lexington, Va. J. Souracate Y. Hoyt, Lexington, 
Va. 

20. Bird malaria and mosquito control. Caruton M. Herman, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

21. The Gull Survey: an experiment in coéperation. J. J. Hickey anp R. P. ALLEN, 
New York. 

22. The biological significance of bird weights. Mrs. Marcaret M. Nice, Chicago, 
Il. 

23. Critical remarks on the American Robin. W. E. Crypr Topp, Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

24. Notes on the migration of South American birds. Joun T. Zimmer, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. 

25. Preliminary notes on the breeding season behavior of the Eastern Willet. 
WituraM Voart, National Ass’n Audubon Societies, New York. 


WepNnespay MorninG—TECHNICAL SESSION 


26. *A study of the home life of the Eastern Belted Kingfisher. Henry Movs ey, 
Montreal, Canada. (Read by title.) 

. *Bicknell’s Thrush: its life history and ecology. Groree J. Watuacn, Lenox, 
Mass. 

28. *The frequency of passerine bird song as revealed by the study of sound-recording 
film. Atsert R. Branp (presented by Paul Kellogg), Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

29. Preliminary studies of the behavior of the Black-crowned Night Heron. R. P. 
ALLEN AND F. P. Mancets, New York. 

30. A preliminary study of the relationships of the grackles of the genus Cassidiz. 
GerorceE H. Lowery, Jr., Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

31. *Colored bands: methods of using bands and arranging data. Freprerick P. 
Mancets, Brooklyn, New York. 

3la. Notes on the distribution of the Caspian Tern. Miss M. T. Cooks, Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 

32. Leg color in Royal Terns. E. B. Cuamperzain, The Charleston Museum, 
Charleston, 8. C. 

33. *Further observations on early drawings of American birds. Mrs. Exsa G. 
ALLEN, Ithaca, N. Y. 


S 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


34. *Bird sanctuary magic. H. C. Ospernouser, Biological Survey, Washington, 
D. C. 

35. **The Great Discovery of 1937. Samuen A. Grimes, Jacksonville, Fla. 

36. *The Congo Peacock (Afropavo congensis). James P. Coaprn, American Museum 
of Natural History, New York. 

37. **Life history of the American Goldfinch. A trrep O. Gross, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. (Read by title.) 


Tuurspay MornINnG 


38. The place of ornithologists in wildlife conservation. Lronarp W. Wine, 
Norris, Tenn. 

39. *Wildlife conservation by the Soil Conservation Service. Ernest G. Hott, 
Soil Conservation Service, Washington, D. C. 

40. The food of some uncommon, rare, and extinct North American birds. C1iar- 
ENCE CorraM AND Miss PHorss Knappen, Biological Survey, Washington, 
D. C. 

41. A statistical study of the breeding habits of the English Sparrow. RicHarp 
Weaver, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

42. The North American flyways. Freperick C. Lincotn, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 

43. **The northern breeding grounds of the Atlantic flyway. Haroip S. Prerers, 
Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

44, **The northern breeding grounds of the Mississippi flyway. CHartes E. Giu1- 
HAM, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

45. Habitat improvement for migratory birds on federal refuges. W. F. Kusicnex, 
Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

46. Federal refuges and non-game birds. J. Cuark Satyer, II. (Read by W. F. 
Kubichek), Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


TuHurspDAY AFTERNOON 


47. **Wilderness night filming (A new technique in wildlife photography). Howarp 
H. Crieaves, Staten Island, N. Y. 

48. **The birds of the Machias Seal Island. Oxi S. Perrinemt, Jr., Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn. 

49. **Recording petrel and other bird songs by radio at the Bowdoin Kent’s Island 
Scientific Station, Bay of Fundy. A. O. Gross anp A. R. Branp. (Read 
by title.) 

50. **A season with camera and microphone. ArTHurR A. ALLEN, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The second Charleston meeting was considerably larger than that held 
there in 1928, when 130 members were present. The list of those present in 
1937 included one Patron, 23 Fellows, 31 Members, 97 Associates, and ‘82 
visitors, making a total of 234. 

Twenty-nine states and provinces were represented in the attendance. 
Excluding visitors, the five largest delegations were: District of Columbia, 
25; New York, 24; Pennsylvania, 17; South Carolina, 10; and Illinois, 9. 
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Distant states and provinces represented included: Quebec, Ontario, Minne- 
sota, Texas and California. Fifteen museums, twelve colleges and univer- 
sities, and ten conservation organizations had delegates present. 


CauirorniA, 1—Member, Robert T. Moore, Pasadena. 

Connecticut, 2—Associates, Margaret Brooks, Old Greenwich; Walter W. Naum- 
burg, New Canaan. 

DetawakE, 1—Associate, C. B. Moseley, Wilmington. 

District or Cotumsia, 25—Fellows, Herbert Friedmann, Arthur H. Howell, F. C. 
Lincoln, W. L. McAtee, H. C. Oberholser, T. 8S. Palmer, Edward A. Preble; 
Members, H. C. Bryant, Miss May T. Cooke, Clarence Cottam, E. G. Holt, F. M. 
Uhler, Robert W. Williams; Associates, G. A. Ammann, Charles H. M. Barrett, 
Victor H. Cahalane, Mrs. Jane 8. Elliott, H. H. T. Jackson, Miss Phoebe Knappen, 
W. F. Kubichek, Robert C. McClanahan, Mrs. T. 8. Palmer, Harold 8. Peters, 
L. W. Saylor, Clarence F. Smith. 

Fiorma, 3—Member, Francis M. Weston, Pensacola; Associates, S. A. Grimes, 
Jacksonville; Miss 8. W. Partridge, Tallahassee. 

Georaia, 6—Fellow, Herbert Stoddard, Thomasville; Associates, Mrs. Victor H. 
Bassett, Savannah; Earle R. Greene, Fargo; Mrs. Hugh H. Harris, Emory; E. E. 
Murphy, Augusta; Ivan R. Tomkins, Savannah. 

Inurno1s, 9—Patron, Mrs. Ruthven Deane, Winnetka; Fellow, Mrs. M. M. Nice, 
Chicago; Members, W. R. Boulton, Chicago; Edward R. Ford, Chicago; W. I. 
Lyon, Waukegan; Associates, Mrs. H. L. Baldwin, Chicago; C. E. Gillham, 
Edwardsville; Mrs. Hermon D. Smith, Lake Forest; Earl G. Wright, Chicago. 

Inp1anA, 1—Associate, 8. E. Perkins, III, Indianapolis. 

Kentucky, 2—Associates, Cleveland P. Grant, Covington; Burt L. Monroe, Louis- 
ville. 

Louisiana, 1— Associate, George H. Lowery, Baton Rouge. 

Marne, 1—Associate, Ralph 8S. Palmer, Brunswick. 

MARYLAND, 2—Associates, W. C. Henderson, Chevy Chase; C. M. Herman, Balti- 
more. 

Massacuusetts, 7—Fellows, Glover M. Allen, Cambridge; James L. Peters, Har- 
vard; Member, John B. May, Cohasset; Associates, Carl W. Buchheister, Hingham; 
John H. Conkey, Ware; G. B. Hendricks, Pittsfield; Norman A. Preble, Wakefield. 

Micuican, 6—Fellow, Josselyn Van Tyne, Ann Arbor; Member, M. D. Pirnie, 
Augusta; Associates, Mrs. Edith K. Frey, Jackson; Harry W. Hann, Ann Arbor; 
Thomas D. Hinshaw, Ann Arbor; M. J. Magee, Sault Ste. Marie. 

Mrinnesora, 1—Member, O. 8. Pettingill, Jr., Northfield. 

New Jersey, 1—Member, B. S. Bowdish, Demarest. 

New York, 24—Fellows, A. A. Allen, Ithaca; J. P. Chapin, New York; R. C. 
Murphy, New York; J. T. Zimmer, New York; Members, Verdi Burtch, Branch- 
port; F. L. Jaques, New York; Mrs. W. W. Naumburg, New York; R. T. Peterson, 
New York; James Savage, Buffalo; William Vogt, New York; Associates, Harold 
H. Axteil, Cortland; Mrs. Arthur A. Allen, Ithaca; John H. Baker, New York; 
Howard H. Cleaves, Staten Island; George E. Hix, Brooklyn; Paul Kellogg, 
Cortland; F. P. Mangels, Bellmore; Mrs. Grace E. B. Murphy, Bronxville; Richard 
H. Pough, New York; E. J. Sawyer, Ithaca; Carll Tucker, New York; Mrs. Carll 
Tucker, New York; Lester L. Walsh, Bronxville; Richard Weaver, Ithaca. 

Nortu Carona, 3—Associates, Miss Ethel B. Finster, Asheville; Mrs. R. W. Green, 
Raleigh; C. E. Gregory, Morganton. 
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Onto, 7—Fellow, Francis H. Herrick, Cleveland; Member, Lawrence E. Hicks, 
Columbus; Associates, J. W. Aldrich, Cleveland; Herbert W. Brandt, Cleveland; 
Arthur B. Fuller, Cleveland; William C. Herman, Cincinnati; Frank M. Phelps, 
Elyria. 

Ontario, 5—Fellows, J. H. Fleming, Toronto; Hoyes Lloyd, Ottawa; W. E. Saunders, 
London; P. A. Taverner, Ottawa; Member, L. L. Snyder, Toronto. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 17—Fellows, Witmer Stone, Philadelphia; W. E. Clyde Todd, Pitts- 
burgh; Members, Francis Harper, Swarthmore; Wharton Huber, Philadelphia; 
John F. Street, Philadelphia; Associates, J. M. Cairns, Scranton; Mrs. Francis H. 
Coffin, Scranton; Arthur C. Emlen, Philadelphia; Horace Groskin, Ardmore; Mrs. 
Wharton Huber, Philadelphia; Horace D. McCann, Paoli; N. J. McDonald, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Witmer Stone, Philadelphia; Miss Ruth Trimble, Pittsburgh; 
Arthur C. Twomey, Pittsburgh; H. T. Underdown, Elkins Park; C. B. Worth, 
Swarthmore. 

Qursec, 2—Associates, J. D. Cleghorn, Montreal; Mrs. Harold Hibbert, Montreal. 

Soutu Caroiina, 11—Member, Alexander Sprunt, Jr., Charleston; Associates, E. M. 
Burton, Charleston; E. B. Chamberlain, Charleston; Edward 8. Dingle, Huger; 
Mrs. Mary D. Dise, Charleston; Miss Louise P. Ford, Aiken; H. L. Harllee, 
Florence; Miss M. J. Pellew, Aiken; Herbert R. Sass, Charleston; E. A. Simons, 
Charleston; Ellison A. Williams, Charleston. 

TENNESSEE, 6—Members, A. F. Ganier, Nashville; J. M. Shaver, Nashville; Asso- 
ciates, John B. Calhoun, Nashville; Mrs. Amelia R. Laskey, Nashville; Harry C. 
Monk, Nashville; Leonard W. Wing, Norris. 

Texas, 1—Associate, J. J. Carroll, Houston. 

VERMONT, 2—Member, W. P. Smith, Wells River; Associate, George J. Wallace, 
Montpelier. 

Vireinia, 3—Member, J. J. Murray, Lexington; Associates, J. Southgate Y. Hoyt, 
Lexington; Otis B. Taylor, Richmond. 

West Viroinia, 1—Associate, John W. Handlan, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin, 1—Associate, Elizabeth A. Oehlenschlaeger, Milwaukee. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The election of officers for 1938 resulted as follows: President, Herbert Friedmann; 
Vice-Presidents, J. P. Chapin and J. L. Peters; Secretary, Lawrence E. Hicks; 
Treasurer, W. L. McAtee; Members of Council (in addition to officers and ex- 
presidents), for two years, J. Van Tyne; for three years, Hoyes Lloyd, T. S. Palmer, 
Robert C. Murphy. 

The Council elected Glover M. Allen, Editor of ‘The Auk’; W. L. McAtee, 
Business Manager; George H. Stuart, 3d, C. H. Riker and Edward Norris, Trustees; 
and Herbert Friedmann, 8. 8. Gregory, Jr., Ludlow Griscom, W. L. McAtee, and 
Lawrence E. Hicks, members of the Finance Committee. 


ELECTION OF FELLOWs, MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES 

FELLOWs—2. 

Ernst Mayr, New York City. 

Mrs. Margaret Morse Nice, Chicago. 
CoRRESPONDING FeLLow—1. 

R. C. Falla, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
MemBers—6. 

W. P. Brodkorb, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

James Moffitt, San Francisco. 
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M. D. Pirnie, Augusta, Michigan. 

O. 8. Pettingill, Jr., Northfield, Minnesota. 

W. P. Smith, Wells River, Vermont. 

F. M. Uhbler, Washington, D. C. 
AssociaTEs—238. 

The names of Associates who have qualified will appear in “The Auk’ for April, 
1938. 


DecreaseD MEMBERS 


During the year the Union lost at least four members by death—1 Fellow, no 

Corresponding Fellows, 3 Members, and no Associates. 

Ricuarp CrirrenpEN McGrecor,' Fellow, aged 65, died at Manila, Philippine 
Islands, on December 30, 1936. 

Amos Wit1i1aM Butier,? Member, aged 77, died at Indianapolis, Indiana, Aug. 5, 
1937. 

Freperick Hepner Kennarp,’ Member, aged 72, died at Brookline, Massachusetts, 
on February 24, 1937. 

Tuomas E. Penarp,* Member, aged 58, died at Cambridge, Massachusetts, Oct. 27, 
1936. 


' For obituary notice, see Auk, vol. 54: 234, 1937. 
Pg es os apie’ “ §4: 573-574, 1937. 
imal as = 2) ‘** §4: 234, 1937. 
‘* = - ‘54: 232-234, 1937 
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TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT 


The American Ornithologists’ Union in account with W. L. McAtee, Treasurer, for 
the period October 1, 1936, to October 31, 1937, inclusive. [13 months.] 


RECEIPTS 
Balance, September 30, 1936. ous kaa $ 630.53 
Receipts for the fiscal year: 
Dues. .. $4683.04 
Subscriptions. . 909.61 
Sales of publications . .... 883.02 
Remittance from the Investing Trustees . ... 662.99 
Life Membership fees. ...... $00.00 
Contributions ...... §43.31 
Miscellaneous . ” rer 97.61 
Total receipts for the fiscal year <ipabultie oe 7729.58 
Grand total of receipts including balance from previous year............ $8360.11 
DisBURSEMENTS 
Manufacture of “The Auk’ and reprints thereof . .. $4581.08 
Expenses connected with handling the reserve stock of 
publications 51.40 


Honorarium and expenses of the Editors (two individuals 
involved and part of the expenses of Dr. Stone being for 
the calendar year 1935. Most of this was turned over by 


Dr. Stone as a contribution to the Union)... ... 763.28 
Honorarium and expenses of the Secretary . .... 891.87 
Expenses of the Treasurer and Business Manager, including 

clerical assistance. .... 1008.43 
Contribution to the Zoological Society of London in support 

of the Zoological Record 25.00 
Contribution to the expenses of the Pittsburgh meeting 

(356.00 of thin wee velmmned)..: .... 8666s. 2k eee ee 150.00 
Miscellaneous disbursements including audit of accounts for 

the previous year .... 131.01 
Total disbursements by the Treasurer. we esses +s’ $7102.07 
Charges by bank for unpaid checks : 2 te 16.50 
Grand total of disbursements oe ee $7118.57 

RECAPITULATION 

Total receipts ones ae $8360.11 
a 7118.57 
Memon, Outoter Bi, TGG7.. 5 ones vos + a em cms 6 op $1241.54 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BIRD PROTECTION, 1937 


TurovucH International Treaty now ratified by both countries, birds 
migrating between the United States and Mexico have received much 
needed protection. The new regulations, issued March 15, 1937, prescribe 
protection for one hundred and forty species. Commerce in songbirds such 
as mockingbirds, thrashers and buntings will be controlled, for transporta- 
tion of game, mammals, or migratory birds dead or alive is prohibited except 
by permit. 

Among species of birds dangerously near extinction is the Great White 
Heron of Florida. With a restricted breeding range this bird not only has 
been persecuted by fishermen but has to withstand hurricanes that oc- 
casionally sweep over its breeding grounds. The hurricane of Labor Day, 
1935, struck the species a serious blow, but that it now numbers in the 
hundreds has been demonstrated by careful censuses made by field agents 
of the National Association of Audubon Societies. Plans are on foot to set 
aside as a bird refuge the series of islands in Florida Bay where this bird 
breeds. Likewise, fears have been allayed as to the status of the Glossy 
Ibis in Florida with the counting of some 650 birds found nesting in seven 
different localities. With an improved warden patrol in the Everglades 
section, dependable knowledge of the status and success of each nesting 
season is coming into print. Evidence that laws protecting eagles can be 
enforced and convictions obtained comes to us from the Province of Ontario 
where, through efforts of the Hamilton Bird Protection Society, another 
conviction has been obtained. 

The publication of newspaper items relative to expeditions to view 
California Condors in the mountain fastnesses of Ventura County, California, 
led to the writing of a letter to the Forest Service expressing fear that such 
publicity would mean further disturbance of the few remaining birds. An 
answer brought the good news that plans were being made to create a 
“non-trespass” area for the protection of the Condor and that even scien- 
tific expeditions would be discouraged. Such an area has now been created 
under regulations authorizing the closing of designated areas “for the 
perpetuation and protection of rare and vanishing species.”” In issuing 
instructions, the statement was made that “the California Condor is an 
illustration of a species of rare bird requiring an undisturbed habitat and 
nesting places and an area sufficient to provide such refuge from human 
disturbance.” This increased protection of the nesting grounds of the 
Condor on Sisquoc Falls Creek is timely and encouraging to those who 
know of the critical status of this great vulture. 

The wildfowl situation is about what it was a year ago,—still something 
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to worry about. Drought and too heavy a toll by hunters has produced a 
situation that cannot be cured in a short time. The decreed hunting season 
will cover seventy-nine days with a maximum of thirty days in any one 
zone. The only changes in bag limit are an increase from fifteen to twenty- 
five on Coots (Mud-hens), four to five on Canada Geese, and decrease from 
twenty-five to fifteen on Sora Rail. We must continue to furnish wildfowl 
with extraordinary safeguards if they are to return to their former numbers. 
Some encouragement is to be found in the fact that newly established 
Government refuges are proving effective breeding and wintering grounds. 
Thousands of acres of land have been flooded and waterfowl have quickly 
found these safe new breeding sites. Doves received added protection 
through a reduced season in Texas and Arizona. 

Oil pollution, unfortunately, continues. But the League of Nations has 
under consideration the calling of an international conference looking to the 
abatement or eradication of the pollution problem through international 
cooperation. While the Vinson Bill (H. R. 2711) provides no means for 
effectively controlling the pollution menace, it nevertheless was passed by 
the House by a vote of 187 to 121. It was amended in the Senate and sent 
to conference. The best provisions of the Lonergan Bill (S. 13) which 
provides for actual pollution control now have been incorporated in the 
Vinson Bill and support is needed to pass it for it will be actively opposed 
by industrial interests. This important bill declares that discharge of 
waste into navigable waters is a public nuisance, and provides for court 
action against polluters. The enforcing agency is designated as a Division 
of Water Pollution Control under the United States Public Health Service 
with a Director who would be a commissioned engineer officer of the Service. 
This is a conservation measure which deserves active support of all those 
who seek means of giving better protection to wildlife. 

There is a pleasing trend toward the teaching of conservation of natural 
resources in the public schools. During May, the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion held a two-day conference of educators interested in furthering this 
type of teaching. Cornell University is making a survey of conservation 
teaching throughout the United States. Wisconsin has passed a law re- 
quiring that conservation be taught in the schools of that State. Complying 
with that mandate a bulletin was prepared on the purposes, content and 
significance of conservation to assist teachers in dealing with the subject. 
Also as an aid to teachers the Office of Education issued ‘Conservation in 
the Education Program’ by William H. Bristow and Katherine M. Cook 
(Bull. No. 4, 1937). This helpful bulletin outlines representative practices 
in conservation education in various States, lists various governmental and 
non-governmental agencies which engage in educational conservation 
activities and closes with a brief bibliography. Bird protection will certainly 
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find a place in any school curriculum including conservation teaching and 
we may hope that coming generations will have a better appreciation of 
the value of birds and a better knowledge of means of protecting them. 

A report on an inspection tour of Texas sanctuaries states than an in- 
crease in number of Spoonbills was evident but that the Brown Pelican, 
still unprotected by either Federal or Texas law, has been systematically 
killed by fishermen and breeding colonies are showing a progressive de- 
crease. This situation is a reminder that prejudice rather than accurate 
knowledge still determines safety of some species of birds. More accurate 
and convincing information on food habits and educational programs to 
make such information common knowledge to the public will best meet 
this situation. 

Interest of the general public in bird sanctuaries is on the increase. 
Proof is to be found in the numerous Federal, State and even County pro- 
grams which have been developed and in the augmented sanctuary fund of 
the National Association of Audubon Societies. 

Drainage projects, although apparently less numerous than in the past 
few years, continue to reduce available nesting grounds for waterfowl. The 
National Association of Audubon Societies has actively opposed many 
projects and has aided in making the public aware of the real dangers to 
wildlife which follow drainage operations. 

Your Committee has been informed that a special fund is at its disposal 
for current bird-protection activities. This is appreciated and plans are 
being formulated as to the best use to be made of this financial help. Your 
Bird Protection Committee still feels that a resolution expressing conserva- 
tion ideals relative to scientific collecting would be an effective instrument 
in setting high standards for both present and future collectors. After a 
study of the International Committee resolution and other resolutions on 
the same subject, one was drawn and submitted last year which failed to be 
adopted by the Council and did not come to a vote in open meeting. The 
Committee again submits this resolution with but slight revision and urges 
its adoption in open meeting in order to establish a clear-cut policy on 
scientific collecting, as follows:— 

Reso.tution: The American Ornithologists’ Union recognizes that in- 
creased exploitation of natural resources everywhere has placed pressure 
on many species of birds, and has brought about an alarming reduction in 
numbers of some species. Though standing staunchly, as heretofore, for 
adequate opportunity for the scientific collector to obtain specimens 
necessary to the furtherance of scientific study, the Union opposes the col- 
lecting of bird specimens or eggs as objects of curiosity, or personal or 
household adornment, and any scientific or other collecting or investiga- 
tional activities which may in any way endanger or adversely affect the 
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status of seriously depleted species by molestation, invasion of territory or 
otherwise. 
Respectfully submitted, 

H. C. Bryant, Chairman 

Mrs. FLoRENCE M. BatLey 

Bayarp CHrRisty 

E. A. PREBLE 

W. E. SaunpErs 

G. M. Sutton 
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BY-LAWS AND RULES OF THE AMERICAN 
ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 


By-Laws 


Article I. Of Members 


Section 1. The membership of the Union shall consist of the following 
Classes: (1) Fellows, (2) Emeritus Fellows, (3) Honorary Fellows, (4) 
Corresponding Fellows, (5) Members, (6) Associates, and (7) Patrons. 

Section 2. Fellows shall be residents of the United States or Canada, 
and shall be limited to fifty in number. 

Section 3. Emeritus Fellows shall be persons who, by their own desire 
and by vote of the Council, have been transferred to this Class from the 
Class of Fellows. 

Section 4. Honorary Fellows shall be limited to twenty-five in number. 
They shall be chosen for their eminence in Ornithology, and may be resi- 
dents of any country. 

Section 5. Corresponding Fellows shall be limited to one hundred in 
number, and may be residents of any country. 

Section 6. Members shall be residents of the United States or Canada, 
and shall be limited to one hundred and twenty-five in number. 

Section 7. Associates shall be residents of any country, and shall not be 
limited in number. 


Article II. Of Officers 


Section 1. The Officers of the Union shall be a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and nine Councilors. These officers, 
together with the Ex-Presidents, shall constitute the Board of Management 
or Council of the Union, for the transaction of such business as may be 
assigned to it by the By-Laws or by the Union. 

Section 2. The President or, in case of his absence or inability to act, 
one of the Vice-Presidents shall preside at the meetings of the Union and 
of the Council, and shall appoint all Committees except such as are other- 
wise provided for. 

Section 3. The Secretary shall keep a record of the meetings of the 
Union and of the Council; shall give at least three weeks’ notice to the 
Fellows, Emeritus Fellows, Members and Associates of the time and place 
of meetings, shall report to the Council all nominations for membership 
received by him, and, at least three weeks before each Stated Meeting, shall 
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send to each Fellow a list of the nominees for the classes of Fellows and 
Members, and to each Member a list of the nominees for the Class of Mem- 
bers, with a statement of the residence of each nominee and the names of 
the Fellows or Members signing his nomination; and also shall notify the 
Fellows of all proposed changes in the By-Laws; shall notify all members- 
elect of their election, and Committees of their appointment; shall acknowl- 
edge all donations to the Union, and report the same at the next Stated 
Meeting; and he shall have charge of the corporate seal of the Union. 

Section 4. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys due or payable to the 
Union, and shall pay all accounts against it when the same have been ap- 
proved by the President. He shall receive officially all moneys given or 
bequeathed to the Union, and shall transmit all principal to the Trustees. 
He shall make a report of receipts and disbursements to the Union at each 
Stated Meeting. 

Section 5. Vacancies occurring in any office may be filled by the Council 
until the next annual election. 


Article III. Of Meetings 


Section 1. Stated Meetings of the Union shall be held annually, at such 
time and place as the Union may determine. The time and the place for 
any Stated Meeting, appointed by the Union, may be changed by the 
Council by a two-thirds vote of its members. Special meetings shall he 
called by the Council as occasion may require, due notice thereof being 
given by the Secretary. 

Section 2. In meetings of the Fellows a quorum for the transaction of 
business shall consist of ten Fellows; in meetings of the Fellows and Mem- 
bers it shall consist of fifteen Fellows and Members. 

Section 8. Five members of the Council shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

Section 4. The scientific meetings of the Union shall be open to the 
public, unless otherwise ordered by a majority of the Fellows and Members 
present. 

Section 5. Stated Meetings of the Council shall be held immediately 
preceding each Stated Meeting of the Union and on the day following the 
election. Special meetings of the Council may be called by the President 
and Secretary, or by any four members of the Council. 


Article IV. Of Elections, Resignations, and Expulsions 


Section 1. All elections shall be by ballot. Officers, Fellows, Honorary 
Fellows and Members shall be elected individually. 
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Section 2. All Officers, except members of the Council, shall be elected 
annually. Members of the Council shall be divided into three classes, 
three members to serve for one year, three for two years and three for three 
years, and at subsequent elections members of each class shall be elected 
for three years as their terms expire, but shall not be eligible to succeed 
themselves, although they may be reelected at a subsequent meeting. The 
term of office shall begin at the close of the Stated Meeting at which they 
are elected and the Officers shall continue in office until their successors 
qualify. 

Section 3. Elections of Officers are to be held as follows: In each case 
nominations shall be made by means of an informal ballot, the result of 
which shall be announced by the Secretary; after which the first formal 
ballot shall be taken. 

In the ballot for Vice-Presidents, and for members of the Council, each 
voter may write on one ballot as many names as there are officers to be 
elected, viz., two on the first ballot for Vice-President, and seven on the 
first ballot for members of the Council; and on each subsequent ballot as 
many names as there are persons yet to be elected; and those persons who 
receive the votes of a majority of the Fellows and Members voting shall be 
declared elected, provided that the number of persons receiving such major- 
ity does not exceed the number of persons to be elected, in which case the 
vacancies shall be filled by the candidates receiving the highest majorities. 

If in any case the informal ballot result in giving a majority for any of 
the candidates, it may be declared formal by a majority vote. 

Section 4. Nominations to the classes of Fellows and Members shall be 
made in writing; each nomination for Fellow or Member shall be signed by 
three Fellows or Members; shall state the candidate’s name in full, and his 
residence; and shall be delivered to the Secretary at least three months 
prior to the Stated Meeting at which it is to be voted on. 

Section 5. Elections to the classes of Fellows shall be held in the follow- 
ing manner: The number to be elected shall be first decided by a majority 
vote of the Fellows present at the Stated Meeting at which the election is 
to be held, but not more than five Fellows shall be elected in any one year. 

At each ballot each Fellow present may vote for nominees not exceeding 
the full number of vacancies to be filled, and the person receiving the high- 
est number of votes shall be declared elected, provided that he receives the 
votes of at least two-thirds of the Fellows present, and so on until all the 
vacancies are filled. Any candidate who, in each of five successive ballots, 
fails to receive the votes of half of the Fellows present shall cease to be a 
candidate during the remainder of the Stated Meeting. 

The election may be suspended at any time by a majority vote of the 


- Fellows present. 
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During election a discussion of the merits of nominees will be in order. 

Section 6. Elections to the class of Members shall be held in the follow- 
ing manner: The number to be elected shall be first decided by a majority 
vote of the Fellows and Members present at the Stated Meeting at which 
the election is to be held, but not more than ten members shall be elected 
in any one year. 

At each ballot each Fellow and Member present may vote for nominees 
not exceeding the full number of vacancies to be filled, and the person 
receiving the highest number of votes shall be declared elected, provided 
that he receives the votes of at least two-thirds of the Fellows and Members 
present, and so on until all the vacancies are filled. Any candidate who, 
in each of five successive ballots, fails to receive the votes of half the Fel- 
lows and Members present, shall cease to be a candidate during the re- 
mainder of the Stated Meeting. 

The election of Members may be suspended at any time by a majority 
vote of the Fellows and Members present. 

During election a discussion of the merits of nominees will be in order. 

Section 7. The nomination of Honorary Fellows, Corresponding: Fel- 
lows, and Associates shall be made by the Council to the Union, and such 
members shall be elected by ballot, and the affirmative votes of three- 
fourths of the Fellows and Members present shall be necessary to a choice. 
Honorary and Corresponding Fellows shall be enrolled upon signifying 
acceptance of membership. 

Proposals for the class of Associates may be made to the Council through 
the Secretary by any Fellow or Member. 

Section 8. Fellows only shall be eligible to the offices of President and 
Vice-President. Members shall share with Fellows the right to vote, to 
hold the offices of Secretary, Treasurer and Member of Council, and to take 
part in the business of the Union, except that Members shall not take part 
in the election of Fellows, nor in the amendment of By-Laws. 

Emeritus, Honorary and Corresponding Fellows, and Associates may 
attend meetings, present papers, and take part in the scientific proceedings 
of the Union. 

Section 9. Every Honorary and Corresponding Fellow-elect shall notify 
the Secretary of his acceptance of membership within one year, and every 
Fellow-elect, Member-elect and Associate-elect within six months, from the 
date of election; in default of which notification, his name shall not be en- 
tered on the roll of members. 

Section 10. Resignations shall be addressed to the President and acted 
on by the Council. 

Section 11. Any member may be expelled from the Union on satisiactory 
evidence that said member is an improper person to be connected with the 
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Union, or has made improper use of his membership; such expulsion 
shall be by a two-thirds vote of the Fellows and Members present at a 
Stated Meeting, three months’ previous notice of such proposed action 
having been given by the Secretary to each Fellow and Member and to the 
member accused. 


Article V. Of Fees and Assessments 


Section 1. The annual dues shall be for Fellows five dollars, for Members 
four dollars and for Associates three dollars. 

No dues shall be required of Emeritus, Honorary, or Corresponding 
Fellows. 

Section 2. The annual assessment for the ensuing year shall fall due on 
the first day of each Stated Meeting, and shall be in arrears if not paid in 
ninety days thereafter. 

Section 3. No Fellow, nor Member, in arrears for dues, shall be entitled 
to vote or take part in the business of any meeting. 

Section 4. The name of any member one year in arrears for dues shall 
be removed from the roll of membership unless otherwise ordered by the 
Council; provided that two notices of indebtedness shall have been given 
him by the Treasurer, at intervals of three months. 

Section 5. Fellows, Members and Associates not in arrears for dues, and 
Emeritus Fellows, shall receive the regular serial publication of the Union, 
entitled ‘The Auk,’ gratis. All the publications of the Union shall be sent 
gratis to Honorary Fellows. 

Section 6. Life membership, exempting the holder from all further dues 
or assessments, may be obtained by a Fellow on payment of one hundred 
dollars, by a Member on payment of seventy-five dollars, or by an Associate 
on payment of fifty dollars. But any Member or Associate, in event of his 
election to a higher class of membership, must then pay such additional 
sum as will make his total payments for life membership equal to the amount 
required for the class to which he is elected. In default of such payment 
his life membership lapses; but in that event there shall be credited toward 
his future annual assessments, any excess there may be in the amount he 
has already paid for life membership over that which he otherwise would 
have paid as annual assessments during the time he has held life member- 
ship. 

Section 7. Any person desirous of furthering the aims of the Union 
may become a Patron thereof on payment of the sum of one thousand 
dollars, and his name shall be perpetually inscribed upon the records of 
the Union. 
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Article VI. Of Scientific Communications and Publications 


Section 1. The Union may publish, under the direction of the Council, 
a serial journal of Ornithology, called ‘The Auk,’ and such reports, pro- 
ceedings, memoirs, and other works on Ornithology as the Council may 
authorize. 

Section 2. Communications on Ornithology may be read at the Stated 
Meetings of the Union, by any member, or for him by any other member, 
notice of the same having been previously given to the Secretary. 

Section 3. Any member may read a paper for a person who is not a 
member, and shall not be considered responsible for the facts or opinions 
expressed by the author, but shall be held responsible for the appropriate- 
ness of the paper. Persons who are not members may read papers on invi- 
tation of the President, and with the approval of the Committee of Arrange- 


ments. 
Article VIT. Of the Property of the Union 


Section 1. A board of three Trustees elected by the Council at each 
Annual Meeting shall hold all the funded property of the Union in trust 
with power to sell and to rcinvest according to their judgment. 

Section 2. No contract shall be binding upon the Union which has not 
been authorized by the Council. No liability exceeding one thousand dol- 
lars, nor total debt exceeding two thousand dollars, shall be incurred by 
the Council without the formal consent of the Union, as expressed by a 
majority vote at a Stated Meeting. 

Section 3. Bequests and trusts having for their object the advancement 
of Ornithology, may be accepted and administered by the Union. Such 
devices, bequests, donations, or gifts having for their object the promotion 
of science or the welfare of the Union, may be accepted by the Council for 
the Union. Before acceptance of any such trust the Council shall consider 
the object of the trust and all conditions or specifications attached thereto, 
and shall make a report of its action to the Union. Unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the deed of gift, the income of each trust fund shall be applied to 
the objects of that trust by the action of the Union on the recommendation 
of a standing committee of that fund. 


Article VIII. Of Additions and Amendments to the By-Laws 


Notice of proposed additions or amendments to the By-Laws must be 
in writing, signed by two Fellows, and must be given at a session of the 
Fellows in a Stated Meeting of the Union. All such propositions shall be 
referred to the Council, which may amend the propositions, and shall report 
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thereon to the Fellows at the same session. Its report shall be considered 
by the Fellows in committee of the whole for amendment. The proposi- 
tion, as amended, if adopted in committee of the whole, shall be voted on 
by the Fellows at the next Stated Meeting, and if it receive two-thirds of 
the votes cast it shall be declared adopted. 

Absent Fellows may send their vote on pending changes in the By-Laws 
to the Secretary in writing, and such votes shall be counted as if the Fellows 
were present. 

RULEs 


I. In the absence of the President and Vice-Presidents, a Fellow shall 
be chosen, or in the absence of the Secretary or Treasurer a Fellow or 
Member, to perform the duties of the office pro tempore by a plurality of 
viva voce votes, upon open nomination. 

II. The order of business at Stated Meetings shall be as follows: 


First Day’s Session 


The first session of each Stated Meeting shall be a meeting of the Fellows, 
for the election of Fellows, and the amendment of By-Laws. 

The second session of each Stated Meeting shall be the annual business 
session, for the reception of the reports of the Secretary and Treasurer, 
the election of officers and members, and action on business reported from 
the Council, or such other business as may be brought before it, to which 
session only Fellows and Members shall be admitted. When not other- 
wise ordered, the annual business session shall be held on the day preceding 
the first public session. 

1. Chair taken by the President, or, in his absence, by one of the Vice- 
Presidents. 

. Roll-call of Fellows and Members by the Secretary. 

. Reading and approval of the minutes of the previous meeting. 
Selection of time and place of next Stated Meeting. 

Report of the Secretary. 

Report of the Treasurer. 

. Report of the Council, including nominations for membership and 
other business or recommendations. 

8. Election of officers for the ensuing year, preceded by the reading by 
the Secretary, of the By-Law covering the election of officers. 

9. Election of members. 

a. Honorary Fellows. 

b. Corresponding Fellows. 
c. Members. 

d. Associates. 


NOP wh 
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10. Action on business reported from the Council. 

11. Appointment by the President of a Committee of three to audit the 
accounts of the Treasurer. 

12. Appointment by the President of a Committee on Resolutions. 

13. Reports of Committees. 

14. Miscellaneous business. 

15. Adjournment. 


Second and Third Days’ Sessions 


1. Chair taken by the President, or, in his absence, by one of the Vice- 
Presidents. 
2. Roll-call of Fellows and Members by the Secretary. 
3. Reading and approval of minutes of previous day’s session. 
Report of the Auditing Committee. 
Report of the Council. 
6. Action on business reported from the Council. 
Reports from Committees. 
8. Miscellaneous business. 
9. Presentation and discussion of scientific papers, or remarks. 


oO > 


10. Adjournment. 


Last Day’s Session 


1. Chair taken by the President, or, in his absence, by one of the Vice- 
Presidents. 

2. Roll-call of Fellows and Members by the Secretary. 

3. Reading and approval of minutes of previous day’s session. 

4. Appointment by the President of a Committee, consisting of three 
Fellows or Members, to co-operate with the President and Secretary as a 
Committee of Arrangements for the next Stated Meeting. 

5. Report from the Council. 

6. Action on business reported from the Council. 

7. Reports of Committees. 

8. Miscellaneous business. 

9. Presentation and discussion of scientific papers, or remarks. 
10. Reading and correction of the minutes of the day’s session. 
11. Adjournment. 


III. The business portion of each day’s session shall be open to Fellows 


and Members only. 
IV. The Rules of Order of the Union shall be those of the United States 


Senate, unless suspended by unanimous consent. 
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V. The order of business at any session of the Union may be varied from 
the above, by a two-thirds vote of the Fellows and Members present. 

VI. The claims and qualifications of nominees for membership may be 
discussed before the Union, but such discussions shall be held as strictly 
confidential. 

VII. There shall be a Committee on Publications, consisting of the Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer, Editor, and Assistant Editor, who shall have 
charge of the printing of the Union, under the direction of the Council. 

VIII. A Committee on Communications consisting of three Fellows or 
Members shall be appointed by the President each year, which shall receive 
from the Secretary all papers sent to him, from which said Committee shall 
select those to be read at the next Stated Meeting. 

IX. The publication of the quarterly journal, ‘The Auk,’ shall be in 
charge of the Council, which, at each Stated Meeting of the Union, shall 
appoint the editorial staff for the ensuing year, and shall authorize the 
editorial staff to secure a competent publisher, and otherwise provide for 
the proper publication of the journal. 

X. Any of the above Rules may be amended, suspended, or repealed, 
on the written motion of two Fellows or Members signed by them, and 
presented at a Stated Meeting of the Union, in case the same shall be ap- 
proved by a two-thirds vote of the Fellows and Members present. 
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CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION 
OF THE 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 


Tis is TO Certiry that we whose names are hereto subscribed, citizens 
of the United States, and a majority of whom are citizens of the District 
of Columbia, have associated ourselves together, pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 545 to 552 inclusive of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
relative to the District of Columbia, and under an Act to amend the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, approved April 23, 1884 (23d Statutes at 
Large, p. 13), as an Association and body corporate, to be known by the 
corporate name of THe AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION, for the term 
of ninety-nine years. 

The particular objects and business of this Association are the advance- 
ment of its members in Ornithological Science; the publication of a journal 
of Ornithology and other works relating to that science; the acquisition of 
a library; and the care and collection of materials relating to the above 
objects, under the restrictions and regulations established in its By-Laws. 

The affairs, funds, and property of the corporation shall be in the general 
charge of a Board of Management, the number of whose members for the 
first year shall be twelve, consisting of a President, two Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary, a Treasurer, and seven other members, styled Councilors, all of 
whom shall be chosen by ballot from among the members, at the annual 
meeting. The duties of these officers, and of otker officers and standing 
committees, and the terms and manner of their election or appointment, 
shall be provided for in the By-Laws. 

Witness our Hanps AND SEALS, this fourteenth day of November, 


Eighteen hundred and eighty-eight: 


Rosert Ripeway (Seal) C. Harr Merriam (Seal) 
Henry W. Hensnaw (Seal) LEONHARD STEJNEGER (Seal) 
ALBERT K. FisHer (Seal) 


Witness to all signatures 


Jno. D. McCHESNEY 


District oF COLUMBIA, 88: 

I, John D. McChesney, a Notary Public in and for the District aforesaid, 
DO HEREBY CERTIFY That Robert Ridgway, Henry W. Henshaw, C. Hart 
Merriam, Leonhard Stejneger, and Albert K. Fisher, parties to a certain 
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Certificate of Incorporation bearing date on the fourteenth day of Novem- 
ber, A. D. 1888, and hereunto annexed, personally appeared before me, in 
the District aforesaid, the said Robert Ridgway, Henry W. Henshaw, C. 
Hart Merriam, Leonhard Stejneger, and Albert K. Fisher being personally 
well known to me to be the persons who executed the said Certificate, and 
acknowledged the same to be their act and deed. 


Given under my hand and 
notarial seal, this 14th day of 
November, A. D. 1888. 


Jno. D. McCHEsney, 
(Seal) Notary Public. 


OFFICE OF THE RECORDER OF DEEDs, 
District or COLUMBIA. 


Received for Record Nov. 15, 1888, at 10.41 a. m. 
Recorded in Liber No. 4, folio 382, Act of Incorporation Dist. of Col. 
Examined by 
Jas. M. Trotter, 
Recorder. 








OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE AMERICAN 
ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION, 1938 


Expiration of term 

FRIEDMANN, HeRBeRrt, President ; .....October, 1938 
r . > 
Pumuna, Janse 1,4 Vice-President Lei 
Hicks, Lawrence E., Secretary bc a eecceae a 1938 
BecAvan, Watoo Li, THAME... - co ose dacss teas ees anne ” 1938 
ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 
OBERHOLSER, Harry C. tec aeees bua sate Dee eee 
i i yD. nn 1938 
mavemmem, Femor A...... «2... ce ere eees cea pny nie enie ele nena 1938 
ALLEN, ARTHUR A... Pe re ry 1939 
Cepmeoom, Wiemep Fi... .. wc wk c cc cvencccereowee ne netntn:tan—nnn—E 1939 
Van TYNE, JOSSELYN ss oe 3 ee ne 1939 
Luioyp, Hoyes. tevecne date ieDe eae 1940 
pewmemy, Mommer..... 2... cece ceca escccscwaunee 0 es Een 1940 
Patron, Timonone 6... ic ecco ewe ee cle 5 Oba enn 1940 
BATCHELDER, CHARLES F., 1905-08... 1... ccc eee 
Bent, Artuur C. 1935-37 ss Siena 
CHAPMAN, FRANK M., 1911-14 
FisHer, ALBERT K., 1914-17. ee 
Fuwemune, James H., 10382-35................ 2. cece ce eees Ex-Presidents 
a ee” ee 
pememean, ©. Mame, S000-OR. ...... 05 oe ees dein sca 
Stone, WITMER, 1920-23 eee ee 
WetTmorE, ALEXANDER, 1926-29 er 
EpiroriAu Starr or ‘THE Auk’ 

ALLEN, Giover M., Editor + a ake October, 1938 


CoMMITTEES 
Committee of Arrangements for the Meeting of 1938 
FRIEDMANN, HERBERT, Chairman 
Committee on Biography and Bibliography 
Paumer, T. 8., Chairman KNApPPEN, Miss P. M. 
Curisty, B. H. Wine, L. W. 
Committee on Bird Protection 
Voct, Wa., Chairman 
Committee on Classification and Nomenclature of North American Birds 
Wetmore, ALEXANDER, Chairman 


Committee on Publications 
ALLEN, G. M., Chairman Hicks, L. E. 
FRIEDMANN, HERBERT McArtes, W. L. 
Committee of Arrangements for the Meeting of 1939 
Muter, A. H., Chairman ‘s 
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PATRONS, FELLOWS, MEMBERS, AND ASSOCIATES OF 
THE AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION, 
APRIL, 1938" 


CoMMENT ON THE List oF MEMBERS 


Rumor has it that some of our members, impressed by the length of the Union’s 
directory, have made certain inferences as to income that have led them to become 
dissatisfied with returns in the way of pagination of ‘The Auk.’ These impressions 
surely will be modified if members realize that the list always contains more or less 
‘padding.’ For instance all Emeritus and Honorary Fellows and Honorary Asso- 
ciates (a total of 66) pay no dues. Corresponding Fellows (86 in number) also do 
not contribute to upkeep of the Union except as individually a small number of them 
subscribe to “The Auk.’ Padding further results from inclusion in the list, for a 
variety of reasons, of the names of delinquents, in numbers that have sometimes been 
very considerable. Efforts have been made to eliminate these, culminating this 
year in the most drastic step yet taken, namely, culling of practically all of those 
delinquent for more than a year. Under the By-laws, the dropping of even these 
recent delinquents seems to be warranted but that action has been deemed inex- 
pedient. 

Omission of names from this printed list does not mean that the persons concerned 
have been dropped from the Union. Dues are received at all times of the year but 
compilation of the directory must stop at some definite date. A member may be 
restored to good standing the day after the list goes to press but the fact cannot 
then be recorded in print. The Treasurer’s card-file is the real roster of the Union 
and that officer is authorized to restore to the roll to original date regularly elected 
members of any class upon payment of back dues. 

The printed list, therefore, should not be taken too seriously, either as a record of 
the standing of individuals or of the number of paid-up members of the Union. 
To make the latter consideration clear, the Treasurer desires to state that as of March 
15, 1938, the number of paid-up members of all classes was 1,268 and of subscribers 
145. At the same date the number of ‘Auks’ sent gratis to honorary members and 
exchanges was 109. The list augments through the year and reaches its maximum 
at the time of the annual meeting (usually October or November) when a large 
number of new associates is elected. For many years that number has run from 
200 to 300. Nevertheless this apparent gain is offset by losses so that increase 
in membership in the Union has been very gradual. The financial depression reduced 
receipts from dues and subscriptions to below the 1921 level and only in the past year 
did they reattain the level of 1930. The Sisyphean nature of the task of finding 200 
to 300 new members when an equal number are lost each year is something our more 
permanent membership should recognize. Help in building up the roster is needed 
and is always much appreciated. 

In any event, returning to the theme expressed in the opening sentence, it is 
apparent that those who have been speculating about a membership of 2,000 and an 
income from dues in excess of $6,000 have been indulging in fantasies.—W. L. M. 

1 By order of the Council names of Members are given in full. Members are requested to 
advise the Secretary of any errors and to furnish information regarding any names or addresses 


still incomplete. 
Members of the Union and subscribers to ‘The Auk’ are requested to notify the Treasurer, 
W. L. McAtee, 3200 N. 22d St., Arlington, Va., immediately in case of any change of address. 
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PATRONS 


Deane, Mrs. Rutuven, 830 Hibbard Road, Winnetka, II. . .... 1935 
Merriam, Dr, Ciinton Hart, 1919 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. Cc 
(Founder) 1937 
FELLOWS 


*Life Fellow 
Date of 
Election 
ALLEN, Dr. ArtTHUR AvGusTus, Fernow Hall, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, 
N. Y. » 4 ba. 0 0 0\e:ecw icine aks. 3 eee sk aan pane (1909) 19221 
ALLEN, Dr. GLOVER Monrrit, Mus. Comp. ‘Zoil., Cambridge, Mass.. . . (1896) 1921 
Baitey, Mrs. FLorence Merriam, 1834 Kalorama Road, Washington, 
BD Og. eos doa cass dhacwiv aid kita ales we eons Sats ce (1885) 1929 
*BaLpwIn, Dr. SAMUEL PRENTISS, 11025 East Boulevard, Cleveland, O.. (1917) 1934 
*Barsour, Dr. Tuomas, Director Mus. Comp. moter Cambridge, 


Mass. PS (1903) 1929 
BATCHELDER, CHARLES Foster, Peterborough, N. H. Pe Founder 
Breese, Dr. CHARLES WILLIAM, 33 W. 67th St., New York, N. Y...... (1897) 1912 
*Bent, ARTHUR CLEVELAND, 140 High St., Taunton, Mass............ (1889) 1909 
*Bisnop, Dr. Louis Bennett, 450 Bradford St., Pasadena, Calif....... (1885) 1901 
Brooxs, Masor ALLAN Cyrit, Okanagan Landing, B. C., Can......... (1902) 1921 
Cuaptn, Dr. James Pavt, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York, N. Y...... (1906) 1921 


CuapMAN, Dr. Frank Micuier, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York, N. Y.(1885) 1888 
Fisner, Dr. Apert Kenrick, The Plymouth, 1236 11th St., N. W., 


Woasbimatats, TD. Cano. ons 5 tee vn 05h own ne vs cle Founder 
FLEMING, JAMES Henry, 267 Rusholme Road, ‘Toronto 4, Ont., Can... .(1893) 1916 
FRIEDMANN, Dr. Herpert, U.S. Nat. Mus., Washington, D. Cc Rae (1921) 1929 
GRINNELL, Dr. GeorGe Brirp, 238 E. 15th St., New York, N. Y............. 1883 
GRINNELL, Dr. Josern, Mus. Vert. Zoél., Univ. Calif., Berkeley, Calif.. (1894) 1901 
Griscom, Luptow, Mus. Comp. Zoél., Cambridge, Mass.............. (1908) 1925 
Gross, Dr. ALtFreD Ortro, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine... .. . (1907) 1930 
Herrick, Dr. Francis Hopart, 2863 Noble Road, Cleveland, O......(1913) 1934 
Howet.t, ArtHur Hotmes, 2919 South Dakota Ave., Washington, 

E> ISM Sey ke (1889) 1930 
Jones, Dr. Lynps, 352 West College St., Oberlin, Ohio gion bine ee (1888) 1905 
KatmBacu, Epwin Ricuarp, 2654 Forest St., Denver, Colo........... (1910) 1927 
*LINcOLN, Freperick CHARLES, Biol. Survey, Washington, D. C...... (1910) 1934 
Lioyp, Hoyres, 582 Mariposa Ave., Rockcliffe Park, Ottawa, Can...... (1916) 1932 
*MAILLIARD, JosePH, 1815 Vallejo St., San Francisco, Calif........... (1895) 1913 
Mayr, Dr. Ernst [Water], Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York, N. Y.. . . (1929) 1937 
McAtTer, WaLpo Lex, Biological Survey, Washington, D.C.......... (1903) 1913 
*Merriam, Dr. Ciinron Hart, 1919 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.. Founder 
Mituer, Dr. Lore Hotes, Univ. Calif. at Los Angeles, Calif........ (i918) 1930 


Morpuy, Dr. Ropert CusHMan, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York, N. Y. (1905) 1920 
Nice, Mrs. Marcaret Morse, 5708 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill..... .(1920) 1937 
*OBERHOLSER, Dr. Harry Cuurcs, Biol. Survey, Washington, D.C... ..(1888) 1902 
Oscoop, Dr. Wiurrep Hupson, Field Mus. Nat. Hist., Chicago, Ill... . (1893) 1905 








1 Date in parenthesis indicates year of joining the Union. 
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*Patmer, Dr. Toropore SHerMan, 1939 Biltmore St., N. W., pope? 
EES ee . . (1888) 

Peters, James Lez, Harvard, Mass............ Soe oe... « (1904) 

*Puituirs, Dr. Jonn Cuaries, Wenham, Mass...................... (1904) 

Presie, Epwarp ALEXANDER, 3027 Newark St., N. W., Washington, 
re ee ok cn ae cb ncecacaces (1892) 

Ruiey, Josern Harvey, U. 8. Nat. Mus., Washington, D. C.......... (1897) 


Roserts, Dr. Tuomas Sapter, Univ. Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn........ 
Saunpers, Dr. Witu1am Epwin, 240 Central Ave., London, Ont., Can........ 


Sropparp, Hersert Lez, Sherwood Plantation, Thomasville, Ga...... (1912) 
*Stone, Dr. Witmer, Acad. Nat. Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa.......... (1885) 
Sutron, Grorce Mixscu, Pebble Hearths, Bethany, W. Va.......... (1910) 
TavERNER, Percy ALGERNON, National Mus., Ottawa, Ont., Can...... (1902) 
Topp, Water Epmonp Cuype, Carnegie Mus., Pittsburgh, Pa...... .. (1890) 
Van Rossem, ADRIAAN JosepH, Calif. Institute Technology, Pasadena, 
oe oc eta eh ads ba cae eae es epee ees (1923) 


Van Tyne, Dr. Jossetyn, Mus. Zoél., Univ. Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich.. . (1922) 
*Wertmore, Dr. ALEXANDER, U. S. Nat. Mus., Washington, D. C.... . (1908) 
ZimMER, JOHN Topp, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York, N. Y.......... (1908) 


FELLOWS EMERITI 


AnTHony, ALFRED WessTER, 433 Nutmeg St., San Diego, Calif....... (1885) 
Brown, Natuan Cuirrorp, The Lafayette, Portland, Maine...... (Founder) 
Fisner, Pror. Waiter Kenrick, Hopkins Marine Sta., Pacific Grove, 
se eas Dee beketdbbeie heads ereaweanecssoes (1899) 
Sresnecer, Dr. Leonnarp, U. 8. Nat. Mus., Washington, D. C....... (1883) 


HONORARY FELLOWS 


ARRIGON! DEGLI Opp1, Count Errore, Univ. of Padua, Padua, Italy. . (1900) 
Baker, Epwarp Cuaries Stuart, 6 Harold Road, Upper Norwood, 


i nec ecacewesess cneeecescus (1918) 
Buturuin, Sercius ALEXANDROVICH, c/o Prof. 8. I. Ognev, Zodl. Mus., 
Ist University, Moscow, U. 8.8. R...................2445- (1907) 


Criarke, Dr. WiiuiaMm Eacte, 8 Grosvenor St., Edinburgh, Scotland. . (1889) 
Daspene, Dr. Roserto, Calle Corrientes 2988, Buenos Aires, Argen- 

i SS Sa Ne ee eee err (1916) 
Dexacovr, JEAN THEopore, ChAteau de Cléres, Seine Inférieure, France (1920) 
Evans, Dr. AnTHUR Hums.e, Cheviot House, Crowthorne, Berks, Eng- 


GyLpensTotrpr, Count Nits [Cart Gustarrersen], Naturhistoriska 
Riksmuseum, Vetenskapsakademien, Stockholm 50, Sweden. . . (1918) 
Haaeoner, Atwin Kart, Director Jardim Zoél., Caixa Postal 395, Beira, 


CE MR, i ccccaseddcccbceesceessrecsccssses (1916) 
Hatt, Rosert, Tasmanian Museum, Hobart, Tasmania.............. (1916) 
Hetimayr, Dr. Cart Epvarp, Naturhist. Mus., Burgring 7, Vienna I, 

i i Bae Sk eR Ess Ca eeeds whsaes cele Xe (1903) 


Jourpain, Rev. Francis Coar.es Rosert, Whitekirk, 4 Belle Vue Road, 
Southbourne, Bournemouth, England . . (1918) 


Auk 
April 


1901 
1927 
1925 


1935 
1919 


. 1883 


1883 
1936 
1892 
1936 
1917 
1916 


1934 
1936 


1919 
1933 


1934 
1936 


1920 
1911 


1930 


1920 


1916 
1921 


1918 
1928 


1917 


1934 


1918 
1923 


1911 


1921 
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Kinnear, Norman Bovyp, Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist.), Cromwell Road, Lon- 

don, 6. W. 7, Minghamdl. . . .. 0. 000 sne sen esescnn eee (1931) 1934 
Kouropa, Dr. Nacamicui, Fukuyoshi Cho, Akasaka, Tokyo, Japan....(1918) 1921 
LONNBERG, Dr. [Axet JoHAN] Ernar, Naturhistoriska Riksmuseum, 


Vetenskapsakademien, Stockholm 50, Sweden............... (1916) 1918 
Lowe, Dr. Percy Roycrort, Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist.), Cromwell Road, 

Leadon, &. W. 7, Minglend:....... «. 2+. 00+ .50e se eee (1916) 1920 
Matuews, Grecory MACALISTER, Meadway, St. Cross, Winchester, 

OS eee re (1911) 1927 
MEINERTZHAGEN, Cou. Ricuarp, 17 Kensington Park Gardens, metereser 

W. 11, England.... ve .. (1916) 1928 
Menecavx, Dr. Henri AvuGuste, Muséum @ Histoire Naturelle, 551 rue 

de Buffon, Paris, France. . san b 56s 6-0 eg od wealallennie naan (1916) 1918 
Pycrart, WILLIAM PLane, British Museum (Nat. Hist.), Cromwell Road, 

Lendon, &. W. 7, Maatand.... 6:....5 6... ssesc/c eee (1902) 1911 
ReicHENow, Dr. Anton, Moltkestr. 7, Hamburg 30, Germany........ (1884) 1891 
SciatTer, WiLL1AM Lot Ley, 10 Sloane Court, Chelsea, London, 8. W. 3, . 

England Lbs cwesecsbis 64Kh-s ¢06mn sts 6m 6 anne (1906) 1917 
STrRESEMANN, Dr. Erwin, Zoil. Museum, Universitat, Invalidenstr. 43, 

Berlin, N. 4, Germany. id oeuws due ee.e een ee (1922) 1930 
Witnersy, Harry Forses, Gracious Pond. Farm, Chobham, near 

Woking, Surrey, Maglend.:..............s0t0sdaceeeeeeeee (1921) 1928 


CORRESPONDING FELLOWS 


ALEXANDER, WiiFrrip Backuouse, Dept. Zodl., ee Museum, Oxford, 
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